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1. ‘YOU'VE BECOME YOUNGER!’ 


~~ 


‘“Akemashite omedeto gozaimasu (A Happy New 
Year!) In Osaka, it’s ‘““Omedetosan!’’ In Naha on Okinawa, 
people say, ‘““Uwakaku nami-sochi!’”’ (You’ve become young- 
er!). On Hachijojima Island,! they say, ‘“Akete omedetaku 
ojaroga!’> The New Year greetings* of various places have 
their respective appeal. 

We flew aboard the Asahi Shimbun plane Hayate to Hachi- 
jojima Island and saw the sun rise.> When you see the fresh 
vermilion ball of fire rising from the far side of the sea of 
clouds in the Pacific, you feel like saying,* ‘“‘You’ve become 
younger!’’ To eyes which are used to seeing a dull-colored sun 
through smog, the Hachijojima sun looks young and fresh. 

Before daybreak,°® far to the east one dark red line appears, 
and the color gradually becomes brighter. On the other side 
of speeding clouds, dancing clouds and clouds which are 
standing still, a shining red which makes us catch our breath 
with wonder spreads out. The whitecaps surrounding the 
island which had been bathed in dim light become clear. As 
if © burning the clouds, the sun rises. It does so strongly as if 
it were dancing up from the bottom of the sea. 

In connection with the custom in Kagoshima and Okinawa 
of greeting people on New Year’s Day’ with, ‘“You’ve become 
younger!’ Shuzen Hokama wrote, ‘“‘The thinking of ‘becoming 
younger’ on New Year’s Day seems to derive from the feeling 
of renewal which our ancestors had. They are nostalgic words 
which retain in them primitive beliefs*of Japan.’? We hope 
that the 1980s® will be a decade for the rejuvenation of 
Japan. 

During the age of high economic growth, too many super- 
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annuated things piled up. The tendency to act on the basis of 
money and material affluence spread among the people. The 
results of an Asahi Shimbun public opinion poll show that 
young people consider that society today consists of “‘com- 
petition, anxiety and irresponsibility.”” We believe that their 
observations are accurate. 

No matter how much magic rejuvenating water is poured 
over them, it will be difficult to immediately cleanse the 
superannuated things which produce money-power politics 
and environmental pollution. It is difficult, but we must 
challenge this task in order to become young again and again 
and live eternally. 

When we landed at Hachijojima Airport and looked up into 
the eastern sky, scattered clouds of a light coral were scud- 
ding across the sky and the sun was already above Toryu Pass. 
The fresh color of the blue sky spreading out above the 
mountain remained forever in our eyes. 


1. on Hachijojima Island 46% AKBL Brea, PREONBSHEBMIe 
eo TWOAN CH Madicin, MKBIIBTENLNFHLEL Tr4ZNDT ONDE 
bits, #72 Hachijo, Hachijojima ls’ 66+ (fF 5 Th EVD, —AiC 
MEANS HEE) EKBlo LZ, CMPD Horyuji Temple, 2. greetings + 
Mae eN HVS TARLBT & lS HI- HM, We sent a card with birthday 
greetings. HEANAWS DERN A—F eK OX, 3. rise v. | MewHR+ 
BA agd5+ SRA, MHC, IM rise (smh), (FAI) I saw him go out. jkr 
HintgAnkeAs:, 4. feel like saying ‘feel like -ing; CL uKMata,, 
ie SomARE; I don't feel like eating right now. FlstA#rre< eV, 
5. daybreak 8HI+, HE (=dawn), — at daydreak, at dawn @AHItIc, 6. 
asif $4 THAZAMPNHE II, Bis as if (4(REl-, as though (st bbMic 
BADD SAD, FSC RMS BbNTOS, ERIMALCOEMR, WKB 
S2lt t < GAR SnNS}, 7. New Year’s Day 7H, 7CH(New Year), New 
Year 72It77 LE ROWNSHTIL LAS, Co New Year’s Eve KAD, 8. 
1980s nineteen-eightieth + Zit, MIRNMSMAVICT RAAT, HORI AD 
MaeMoIN TSM, SHlsHTWMAAZS A v2 ES, 
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2. HIDA TAKAYAMA 


We believe that Hida Takayama is a good place in the 
winter. The snow falls, and the old parts of the city sleep 
silently. When it! is clear and sunny, the snow-capped peaks 
of the Japan North Alps? can be seen in the distance. The 
hustle and bustle? of the tourist season are gone.* Officials at 





the city office call the winter the “‘season for the citizens.”’ 

The tourist season, which begins with the Takayama Festi- 
val in the spring, continues for a long time. From summer to 
early fall, people pour into the city for summer mountain 
climbing, school trips, summer stays, training seminars and 
conferences. The city is turned upside down? until the Taka- 
yama Festival in the fall. Around 2,000,000 visitors come to 
this city of 60,000 people every year. That is why this is the 
season when the citizens recover their original characters. 

It is during this season that farmers from the suburban 
areas ‘display’ the vegetables they have grown and the soybean 
paste they have made in their homes in the famous morning 
market. In the homes during the New Year holidays, “hana- 
mochi”_. Il rice cakes attached to branches like flowers) 


are displayed. )Very few people® can be seen walking around 
re isple omachi, where the old houses are preserved. The 


Miyagawa River, which flows through the center of the city, 
is much cleaner than it was several years ago and big carp’ 
can be seen swimming in it. This is the result of the “‘move- 
ment to protect the river” which began with the beautifica- 
tion drive by the children. 

Riding on the “Discover Japan’? wave since the 1960s, 
many hitherto® unknown tourist sites became famous over- 
night. People and cars rushed to these places. Hotels were 
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built.2 And the beautiful scenery was destroyed. Takayama 
was no exception. 

The National Land Agency reconsidered this kind of thing 
and last year it designated Takayama a “‘traditional cultural 
city environment preservation area.’ The areas adjoining the 
previously designated preservation area will be cleaned up and 
small parks will be created. The inelegant railings of bridges 
will be replaced by railings more appropriate to the surround- 
ings. The sundry 10 signboards and signals will be made neater. 

We approve of this idea of handing down to posterity the 
good aspects of local cities which are being changed by time, 
but we are worried as to how much the citizens, who depend 
for most of their income on tourism, will cooperate. 

How important and difficult it is to protect local cities, 
which have maintained tradition and culture, from the waves 
of tourist development! We realized this vividly when we 
visited Takayama during the “season for the citizens.” 





1. it EAMMHMDMERLET, KOR, BA, WE, PRES ERIE HA EM 
+: Itis spring. &#CH, 2. the Japan North Alps HAs AA Za Clie 
24 1.82 >A; the Alps Ti-72%, the Philippines 7 4 J) C> HE, the 
Thames ~ 2 Z)I|, 3. hustle and bustle [hAsl and bAs!] {# L @+\> & BBD 
, "ERX, MEPS), 4. are gone "beSpi+ AMMBKT A CHTLRT; 
Gone are the days::: -:- Ae ItGa X72, be + Pp. MSTICIT BRKABS 
(be come, be gone) {t, have + p.p. £) HERMAKKE & HRI 4; He zs gone. 
“GotTL#otwu, He has gone. #oTL E77, 5. upside down * 
be < Belz, wiz; The boy turned the box upside 3 

>< iL, upside tm, EA, &. few people JZ AL (Ad) WEY, 
Tew, many EMOASLEOW, B.ED SLO * &it much, little + (#5. 
7. carp 12>, £4¢llc carps ¢4 SA‘, BRis MMI AZ, 8. hitherto (hida7ta:] 
adv. ~t\¥T, SET. 9. Hotels were built. H#xuaTIHABINOG 7TH 
Bo, MERIDIA, $< DRL OHS BKREMNSS LSS, RILRHBE ME 
52, CHMBSISWSMIBKENIELGHTC, BMHle Abts, 10. sundry 
[sAndri] 7 %%M (=various); sundry goods # $€. 
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3. AB RRR 


XDOIDOKFEAILs £59O7-FR-CHRSNA, ®4£5O8 
MILHTO? -FA-CHENSZ,. TIHA=AAB YE, FIWI 
Mts EC RUBE DHE T & Keo 

LoLF Gomis’, HADEAZHH, KYORRAAD, 
ES PR iC RR ERT DU AILHS Ev. 

YM (LT CICHMRAT-VERMEL, BY REOMAD*ZED 
TWHAEWID, KHBRARKAGCTCERMRLEDETFAOl’, ER 
RARORUAZBET SOON, 

1I956EO NYA) —B#K Cit, BBRSILY BONA |) -tek& 
A JERE L, RURRAGRAB RL, HD [PSPIOBIl FHITRDS 
Ht 19GB FOF cs IT BAECH, HALRB LY BHO RRR 
BABB ULCDS, VE ORBECOSNKS 

COWMOOSHARNATEMESRNWA-DHEW-VaATO!E 
5 1S RR BB DSS IO v BOF ICFHERT ZAHA KUTWS 
CeICERBLKW. JHILEOBSTHATIA=AAZZVYEORH 
BOW ICHO<K bOKEWI, Ti VRRECECIALMHELT 
rete EFEH TAZ, LOL, HOKIBMIBLESEDBS SITE, 
BRAFBLWAFRIZEZNKCINDoK. YBWUKK BITRE 
BAMMT Xk CHS. 

A> VYRRRRICESRBW TOK TX MV Ald, CTCSEEDY BVO 
F-Oy IER AR ORULTWS,. RAO VY BRITT KASD 
ODkEAIt, HNCIUIRYFEDRCY, VHORRBABE< EWA 
BigHxbtEFTWHA, TAVAI, FHISAMBRBAOER, A- 
S—KRA(S, B2RRBKRSHRAM (SALTI) OE 
Ae ODEBICAAZRC EMR TMs, RRA LORI AZTEK 
A Ao 

P< TCT, FAV AULA FI VMICHELAY!, VRUT IW HAZBY 
FRA CHAS BE OFEMAZBUZ, LWAKRROHRK. ABRHO 
KORG CHS, l2OoX®OLTWAOlS, KY DIHARO BBE] 
CHARRIS SIS PHok, EWIDTER, 
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3. SOVIET HEGEMONISTIC ACTS 


Yesterday’s! president is shot to death in today’s coup 
d’etat. And today’s prime minister is killed in tomorrow’s 
coup d’etat. There have been a series of bloody changes in 
government in Afghanistan. 

But no other upheaval has caught the interest of the whole 
world, heightened American-Soviet tension and thrown such a 
dark shadow over the international political situation as? the 
latest one in Afghanistan. 

Soviet military forces have already taken control of Kabul, 
the capital, and are reported to be firmly establishing the 
foundation for a pro-Soviet government. For a major power 
to try to solve a problem through military interference flouts? 
the principle of national self-determination. 

In 1956, the United Nations General Assembly criticized 
the invasion of Hungary by the Soviet Union and demanded 
the immediate withdrawal of Soviet forces. After the Czecho- 
slovakia incident in 1968 which made the “Prague Spring” 
end as a dream, the U.N. Security Council discussed* a 
resolution calling for the immediate withdrawal of Soviet 
forces, but the resolution was quashed by a Soviet veto.° 

It is worth remarking® that two Eastern European coun- 
tries, Yugoslavia and Romania, which have not been able to 
forget these two incidents, have issued statements which 
tacitly criticize the Soviet intervention. The Soviet Union says 
that its military action is based on the treaty of friendship 
and neighborliness with Afghanistan. It also says that the 
Amin Government was colluding with the CIA’ of the United 
States. But no matter how urgent the situation, it should not 
have taken the step of military intervention. The Soviet Union 
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should immediately withdraw its invading army. 

The United States, which has been plagued by the Iranian 
problem, is repeatedly and strongly criticizing the Soviet 
Union. As if taking a cue from the hard line taken by the 
Government toward the Soviet Union, anti-Soviet demon- 
strations are occurring within the United States, and there are 
such disquieting incidents as the burning of Soviet flags. 

This year is a presidential election year in the United 
States. If President Jimmy Carter judges that the early ratifi- 
cation of the SALT II agreement will not benefit him in the 
election, he will probably stick to a hard line.® 

Consequently, a situation will continue in which the United 
States will suffer because of the Iranian problem, while the 
Soviet Union will be criticized by various nations over the 
Afghanistan problem. It is the start of an age of ordeals for 
big powers. What is clear? is that the age when the United 
States and the Soviet Union were the “plicemen of the 
world’’ has already ended. 


1. yesterday’s SiS PFA *+ HRT, MEMBER TRALOT7Y, EAS 
WAITER ETH SA|M, FA CI—MILFbHNTS, 2. as no other 
upheaval ---as ED%A°S, WRERT adv. 3. flout [flaut] (¢ I= T4, 
&XIt4 (=mock), 4. discuss of. TMS, MHTS,. “MALT CIA 
mazaqlst ¢ 6%»; The women were discussing hats. %tTE7:2 BIS HAF II T 
2ELAo TI, 5. veto [vi:tou] (pi. vetoes) (AMA, MBE) HEHE, 
6. worth remarking worth (Qik VAMC, KoMBM*e AHRMIC LS. ~ 
SAHITb (MHA) 2*HS5) DBR, CMP) a place worth visiting Hh Sd (Hi 
{iti Dd SSBF, 7. CIA Central Intelligence Agency, 8. hard line 558% 
@(HSt), hard #v-#Ev., FoOb\>, 9. what is clear WOHH%=2- tlt, what 
BES 2C, © 3 Bd is MERIC 4S; What! said is true. hMV+7 72 
=~ elt RAE, 
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4. A-WKGw ya 


HoKiCFEATAZRSICWD, GOKRORBRGLRE BE RII 
WWOSoOK, REOWMX lt, FPOKAPLUBA CADDEVSZD 
GoOxexkK., EHICL Cb, MEDPOSHEICDU CHAE 5 TWS 
t—-v FF yValfk&KTCECHY, 

EEOTA IMI At vA4KY 300 FLAK ok eo ls, 10 
Ait 400 Fv, 4ERIT 500 FU ARRLUK, CUTCREE It lt 
600 kv BIt# of, MBIA, BUS MOTTA, LASMWO 
SpiBlt, RRRARICHENTWHOSA, SROMGIACIIMBLK 
BU bGABUGADPLTTHELBEWKDIZ, TACDEIA0T, # 
Y [alo TY A £19, 

PILE ¢OCBBVRWDPSOMEDBERY.. KOOHWSIyY wt 
BT7VATC, TEACOHBEBIRMORAK. BEICML THD 
ARE ULTWOAZDPSBABOBERFT SA, LOL, FZnKH Cid, GH, 
Vs [Sore] DHX THOAZODMALENTEL, 

[SIS AORMMBREAIOR) ETAY ADEM HB ds 
TWH, AVEDBENESOlL, HOMOMSITRUVAZAWT 
WAZDPSEIEOKAI, —Dit, BRC AMORKBIBELWD CIVIL 
DBHRATZOCISOD, EWDIRBNBABK, —old, BR 
ADYIDLWERZ&EBbkK SO LKKBHAE CHS. 

BAT BOSARITIL, SKF AHR ORG ECPMRPEEOR 
BREBDPSACWS. 17 YRMEKAGRBOAR BEIT, Kv 
DSI CES TAY ADRIANA DIRFERYS THRO, 
EUTY HHOTIAAASVIZKEKHORBWREI, 60, 704 
RAG ULTHAOUITHALHR+sTCAKKY OB RRMICHWOBA 
RIS Dot feo 

TIH=ABRYBRENOVBORAI TCICKVOPRLSGS 
eit éittakso CWA, SItmBoOitsver¢Av7vicz, Endv 
BRICRIDT AEWA, COD-NW K+ FyVY ald, B04ORGAX 
IZ, MEBEAACWSZARELEDEERRULATW4ZOMbMNT 


WY, 
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4. OMINOUS ‘GOLD RUSH’ 


It is very seldom that we see real gold, but the elegant 
luster and weighty feeling of gold are attractive. The glitter of 
gold has lured human beings since ancient times with its 
strange charm. Nevertheless, the gold rush which hit the world 
last year and this year is unusual and alarming. 

The price of gold which was in’ the $300 per ounce range! 
in July 1979 rose to $400 in October and exceeded $500 by 
the end of the year. At the beginning of this year it climbed 
into the $600 range. The price is fluctuating? enormously 
every day. An abnormally heated atmosphere pervades the 
gold_ markets in the various parts of the world. It is reported 
that in the Hongkong gold exchange the floor brokers are 
wearing rubber boots so that no one will get hurt if they get 

__ excited and start fighting. | 

The price of gold is high because the supply is limited. The 
major producers are the Soviet Union and South Africa, and 
the supply to the market is tending? to decrease. Because the 
supply cannot meet the demand, the gold price goes up. But 
that alone cannot explain the ‘“‘crazy increases in the gold 
price’ which are occurring now. 

American gold brokers say, “‘Gold is the tranquilizer of the 
world.’ People run to gold probably because they are very 
anxious? about world trends. One is economic anxiety about 
the recurrence of inflation as a result of the succession of 
large increases in oil prices. The other is political anxiety 
brought about by the ugly international situation. 

The political anxieties surrounding the outflow of Viet- 
namese refugees® and the China-Vietnam war are connected 
with the steep rise in the gold price on the Hongkong market. 
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The Iranian revolution and the hostage incident at the Ameri- 
can Embassy in Teheran freshly impressed us both with the 
weakness of the dollar and with the erosion of the political 
power of the United States. And the Soviet Union’s invasion 
of Afghanistan and the strong stand taken by the United 
States have thrown a dark shadow over the easing of tension 
between the U.S. and the USSR, which was the framework 
for the world in the 1960s and 1970s. 

The Soviet Union’s interference in changing the government 
in Afghanistan immediately resulted’ in the dollar value drop- 
ping and the gold price rising. The gold markets are known to 
react very sensitively to powder smoke and inflation. This 
gold rush may be a direct reflection of the anxieties which 
surround us at the beginning of the 1980s. 





1. range i], MAtmtRhi BOB, PPENS SRELMRTS, 
cf. scope BHI SCS SHA, 2. fluctuate ({18, MEE EA)RILTS, 
EF¢4; His mind fluctuated between hopes and fears. #” li —-HB—# 
Li, 3. tend ~AA PHS, ~LABCHS, CO MBAKIC MES RT 
SRASEHNTOSM, HED HT, Prices ave tending upward. &\ 
5 £591 fbnS, 4. anxious (€n(k)jas] O MALT, Sd T (about, at, 
for), @ wwe (for), 5. anxiety (z2p(g)zaiati] anxious ® x.; I am all 
anxiety. Kilo b8EL TVS, 6. refugee [réfjudzi: “ réfjud3i]) #R, Cs. 
-ee ZEB CT  HASREMKMI ASH, “MBF refuge ({réfju:d3] sf ) 
FSZANMIE, 7. result v..@ ~HKRRIICSA, MBTA|’(in), @ REL 
tT) £4, #24 (from), 
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5. Ome OR OM ME 


[FIVO,IAKAIS ERBARIO KR BARA, BEYER 
WAR ot. PWoObmMRCAHRSA ET DI tekTnongse, 
BASAIES, CIBAtK. Tidv., SHCOAGCTI [Av, = 
ATSICB< I, MEORB (OAK OLAHKRBOCTIMZAA. [wA, 
VHOSMETEI. 

BdPEOM BIL (HABBLFEsTH5, Katk—Atl XT 
VWAZRHORMORKICHARBAZDSO| KPeEDKAD, Riatld, = 
DRERORHORKITHBTZABSR OK 7 THAZMDK. 

RITBDOHAKFRBRORGCHS. SVIIMEBT FICHES, F 
BUICK MEDORA UIST ICHAROIEDAK, FEORRDS 
PRR LEFT A, FAY -AMVUMBAITPUOVKTCEMAS. 

REREATAZDOOKRPERWT, F7Y-OMRF OB KD 
BEORBEAZRIL6 570 t BW Kk, BXtModgjLoOLAFo Fix 
ARAMITM AT, EWODSORRIZLADTTARP ALS T4ZHhL 
\, BAISRRICREALK, (KF IDDURC KT SA], 

ARR ERICK AL, 2A, AKA Dis lZ¥ RUSK LOAM IT IS 
BicoWk bW5, SHDRMUITLOMANITHB ZAI 4 AITL AICS 
otto FHBRITH 5 TOMS TOZADBIBL, MKB DE < 
1S 5 TWAS 

HBps (PRI EMOR) EWHNTKEK, KSEDPLIIWEL 
Doh, MBA PLHSnNTTAK, FBRBO WED SAIL 
BU SDDORAMDEDITWOHDHNTTWK. BARAALICHDET 
ARREARS, SDITKATIZD, GHOITEAB OT, BolkY 
AE TXHKOCHSA,Q 

Lab, WEILEDKAID, RRMK, RRVARFIY, RRA 
—S—, PROLIF 7H, BEML, RPRBOMILBAA VER 
bADHETWS,. CRARBOLBbH>T, RKBAMDBIBLK. 
mee tL, CHismeEeT SA GCRTE CHS. AMHWRRCH Oo 
Ch, RRM, CHDP5SH, SOIBAEBA THESRU SUT 
feo 
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5. MORE NIGHT OWLS! 


Tamotsu Takada, who wrote the series of articles, “Burari 
Hyotan,” was a typical night owl. When he was asked, “What 
time do you usually get up?’ Takada often answered, 
“Around 5 o’clock.?”” “What, you get up that early?”’ Enjoy- 
ing the surprise of the questioner, Takada added, “No, I mean 
five in the evening.” 

As for the reason for keeping late hours,? he explained, “I 
am attached* to the pleasantness of the time late at night 
when everyone else has gone to sleep and I am the only one 
awake.”’ Recently, the number of people who like late-night 
hours has begun to increase enormously. 

There is a night owl-type university professor who usually 
gets up past noon. When he has a morning class, he does not 
go to sleep and stays up all night to go directly to the class. 
This professor called a taxi to his home at | a.m. and went to 
the tax office. 

The taxi driver was surprised when the professor told him 
he intended to file> hie income tax report, but the tax 
official on night duty was even more surprised. But, although 
he was surprised, the official kindly informed the professor 
how to fill in the tax report and submit it. So it seems that 
late-night hours make people kind. Nevertheless, at the end, 
the official stressed, ‘Please come earlier next year.” 

According to the family page in the Asahi Shimbun, 20 
years ago about half the Japanese people were in bed by 10 
p.m. These days, only one out of four® goes to bed before 10 
p.m. The number of people still awake at midnight has’ 
increased markedly, and the getting-up hour has become later. 

It has been said from ancient times, “The early bird gets 
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the worm.®” If one stayed up late one was admonished, and 
late rmsers were despised. The name of Shosuke Ohara, who 
was a late riser and who enjoyed? drinking sake in the 
morning, was considered a synonym for a lazy person. Takada 
and other night owls continued to stay up late at night, 
feeling simultaneously guilty and arrogant. 

But look at the situation today! Late-night TV and radio 
broadcasts, late-night restaurants, late-night supermarkets and 
late-night truck services — late-night culture is making the 
neon lights glitter. Also because of the influence of young 
people studying for entrance examinations, night owls have 
increased drastically. This deserves! special mention in the 
history of manners and customs. The late-night culture in this 
oil-conservation age will definitely continue, though its form 
may change in the future. 


1. owl [aul] 32.<¢ 435; [as] blind as an owl @<¢ B*#*H 22>, 2. o’clock 
[aklak] adv. ---B, of the clock — of clock — a clock — o'clock + #5 T * 
7z, 3. keep late hours 2. L TSM 4, opp. keep early hours #3 
FgeS TAH, 4. attach (VHT) (AX) BACHMUTTIIA, BB+ RS 
++4 (to); He is deeply attached to his parents. #IsJEHIZ BB re, 5.file 
(Bix Ue) HTS, 6. one out of four 4A%75I461A, © one out of 
every four +%v.7, 7. the number of people still awake at midnight has 
the number of + #424, (BRO HRCHItS, ‘a number of + HER 
% ie), (SEBO BRC; The number of students present was large. HietL TV 
724 NRIs BPH-572, A number of students were present. BRA EAH 
MUL Tyve, awake (i adj. 8. The early bird gets [catches] the worm. 
(lr tb xs) Pees lS =WHiH, worm H, 9. enjoy #Lt, finish, remember 
ZeEERIC BABE CHBMWMe LX), FEMA A, 10. deserve ~ i= 
fat 4,~* St 412-4 4(=be worthy of); The problem deserves solving. 
= The problem deserves to be solved. 4 MRARBILM TAAIVA ii i rH 
b. 
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6. Avy-ZLoOREs 


AY EFORBBCIL, 1A 4YF4 7° HVV—-ROBKBAIMA BSH 
to EC ORMEBIBOKDOITHAORS BONKNHYY—-TABl, 
BREA RATA RITD > TLABZ Ko KULFZORESMOBE 
CHA. BEORHEITI, —ICAR, TICMRMRAHSRAA, = 
ICT RHEONKAM, BHToONTI SA. 

SERICKHM UCP 66 TAY 47 OAR AO AVFATIOA 
Kitezth pot. thmA Ci, WSITAHSTKBEKO Brit 
HV SNTTWK. ES CBBC COEMSBABITIS [BZAORS 

oAYFAZFIOZ A -VBWESRBWVEWI. B5E6, WEI 
AX OWCRBROB-Mb6TOA, EWIDOILW DIT H BER 
RICH S& DOL. Bam lOIsT 4ORMAORBIIHSE SOK 
Tz © 

SDS, Sl, BMH (LOKD) LECH HHNARLESBHUK 
BNCH4SZ. HYY—-TBMI, TRTORBORRVLENDVEY 
DOELECE SAUL ABRBHAYD, KNITS 7TH, MBit, BRO 
RQHMid, EXC TCEBCAZTIN CHBRMALIEOR SEIT H 15 
Bo Fx FY ° VY ARITREAVADBAL TABRRITIBWUOOK 
SCwITIt, BANADORABTHSNTWK. 

B= TU MHOMBADHA YY —-—BBSADHOUk, LO5H 
bHS7AD. KREAIUWRARRVEVDE TH, BRGEAIH 
6S, BORBREDMS2RMOK. MHCIAhORBL, BNC 
AUR, HA-Ab BRM) OFWDSEAZA Ko 

DPOTBON4Z ER okAYY—-RRist (RMIT BOKT 
CEVANITHMORB OKI GIS DPD) EKADAM cK, CH 
EOC EMI ak. CLUCTRAYY—-BAIUAKRLIK. 

FEB ISHORANAZDDPEIDD. 3B, RAY VY Vo 1 KOSS 
#, SPBWOLACIEHAZKAVULOD. [HVYVY-ER) PRB 
Bl EWSKBDOETRANRAKOIUSHD. FERORMITH 
YY—-TCRMBHICAFUELAPAEAFO KN. 
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6. INDIRA GANDHI’S COMEBACK 


Indira Gandhi's party won an enormous victory in the 
general election in India. Former Prime Minister Gandhi, who 
was deprived of her post as a result of her government’s abuse 
of power, has been resurrected! because the people are de- 
manding a strong government. An immortal female prime 
minister has been brought back. The reasons for her come- 
back are listed as (1) her popularity, (2) Machiavellian” tactics 
and (3) mistakes in domestic policies on the part of the Desai 
Government. 

Even after her downfall three years ago, her “Indira is 
India’ popularity did not decline. In public opinion polls, she 
was always the most popular politician. Particularly among 
the poorer strata> of society, such as impoverished farmers, 
the image of “Indira, the hope of the poor’’ is still strong. 
But, at the same time, she tops* the list of the most disliked 
politicians. This contrasting situation reflects the fact that she 
is a politician who believes in power. The opposition of 
intellectuals to restrictions on the freedom of speech and 
expression was very strong. 

Second, there are her realistic tactics, which have been 
called coercive and single-minded.” Former Prime Minister 
Gandhi had the knack® of memorizing details about the 
families of all the members of Parliament. It is said that no 
matter whom she meets, she is able to ask about that person’s 
daughter or his sick father. This ability is an effective weapon 
in transactions in political circles. Her single-minded drive for 
power was demonstrated by the well-executed revolt which 
forced the Charan Singh Cabinet to resign en masse.’ 

Third, the weakness of the Desai Government almost cer- 
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tainly brought about the revival of Gandhi. In the case of the 
prohibition policy, for instance, no one danced to the piper’s 
tune, and the consumption of alcohol continued to increase. 
Strikes occurred one after the other in cities, and disputes 
between sects and castes® increased in the farming villages. 

After she had been chased out of power, Gandhi said 
caustically, “The Opposition party has no policy other than 
keeping me out of power,” and the results were exactly as she 
foretold: the anti-Gandhi forces dissolved. 

Will history be repeated? Why was her second son Sanjay 
subjected to such a barrage? of criticism three years ago? Why 
were such terms as “Gandhi monarchy” and ‘“‘dictator’ 
thrown at Gandhi? We would like to watch and see what 
former Prime Minister Gandhi has learned from history. 


1. resurrect [(rézarékt] (GER *) MBS HS, (TRNRBRAECe*X) MiSs 
4+4%, — the Resurrection *') 7} M{€iH, 2. Machiavellian [m&kiavélian] 
PEP NM, PHTTX~') TERM, Niccolo di Bernardo Machiavelli +x 
F~") (1469 — 1527), 4 FIVTSORMIGR >: FRR, BAMEZICRA, 
3. strata stratum (#203)8) 7 pl. 4. top v. ize 44; He fops his 
English class. KZ#2772CH{w*e HHT\S, 5. single-minded RF % (= 
sincere), 72-77— DN BReHo, 6. knack (MBUNGRiIF7:) FR, HO, 
Bon (Fak D)FbxX, 7. en masse (en mes] —¥ 2 Hic, —Mt xT, 
if— fiz, 8. caste [kzxst;ka:st] (4 > KD tH MEARE RR), 9. barrage (B 
BED) ERA, —+ HR, 
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YYBOMRBMICVENYT, WBAAFAKRVVIEWIADBHS. 
ZNAMAITWKKEW CKD SITMA THK. [HT ORMIIS 
st ROEDR< | EZOMAIWHDHN, BRAVA, RISGHR CH 
ITH. [HOES AAT EITKWTW Ko 

Hot, BU BOSASZHADOZOBTU, BH, HATODAW 
IKDREGADIDWYTW SZ. —HORSIL2 2 VYFISUC, BRIIEV 
DDIECHSZ. SMOG, AWKOFEVSUWBOEIITIFI5E 
IPVAB1TWK.o ADBHAL, RIEL UKWITHMO TIRZ Zo. 

ORK ICKAEMERRC, MHD KAIEITRWHA ONS, 
DBEARYUDIMWSASAZDABBWOKFAIDs TOKADRAICH 
5 CKOFPADBCX AZORES HRILMATS.© 

LOLEIW5+TLEAZAWRZEEKSEHW. BItOMmld, RAN 
DEBEITEHTRHOWKRTF SOMOS, TIWI, SPURTE 
VOTER DPHtrOreEBW ty. FYAVYVIRIVFV=aY 
YUIC&MOEDRK EXWKAD, CHILEKARTEDN. 

RATRAREW 5s TWKCORS, |\ROCAPSAYROSB 
GELEHoto Its. WORERBAY17+218.4 EB. 
FOBMITi SL, AeA CIB REA AW4lewsZtEIDK © 
BE, AWHRCREONZKHCHS. 

lt, HNOABio kK MOMWRITHO PTW, FHOKKADE 
EPA DBEIT SM CKORGMITHADODEHC, WED IKADIKOH 
DRICSADDBRBE CHS. MEOMCIA SIT, MREBREWI 
DDBHA. WHR< OKARH5T, KMEBLAVS 9 itl, 
Mimo 1 xX —bhveweterA2ceEBHAZ LWA. REBRBRKE 
Hy, RAAT TLEHHS. 

[EROEDUDS CDA44REHI] CORE) 24 84 CHES 
tSo KORDBAORICIB7D TK TNA. BHI HS HO CHT © 
WP, HATETL, BREOLTG, BEBODPTHOITSNAIAD 
XCAR 4. BOMRUARILAZORK. 
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7. FROST FLOWERS 


In the beefsteak plant family, there is a plant called 
“chimobashira’’ (Keiskea japonica — frost column) or “yuki- 
yoseso” (grass that lures snow). We were given one of these 
by a friend, and planted it beside! the entrance to our home. 
The friend had told us, ‘Frost flowers will grow without fail 
tomorrow morning,’ so we got up before dawn and went 
outside with sleepy eyes. “Frost flowers”’ were blooming 
beautifully. 

At the base of each of the several withered and cracked 
stems,” there were five or six white ice crystals. Each crystal 
was about two centimeters long and had the form of an 
elegant petal.4 In the faint predawn light, the white ice petals 
glowed indistinctly as if in a dream. As the sun rose, they 
gradually melted and disappeared. . 

As a result of capillary attraction exerted by the plant 
fibers, the moisture in the earth is sucked up into the stem. 
The “yukiyoseso”’ must have a strong sucking force. Scientists 
explain that it is this moisture which freezes and forms the 
ice crystals. 

But that is too unromantic.> We would like to believe that 
the demiurge® made this strange, short-lived flower bloom to 
make the barren winter scene beautiful. We heard that frost 
flowers also form on the ‘‘tenninso’’ (Comanthosphace sub- 
lanceolata) and ‘“‘Fuji tenninso,’? but we have not yet seen 
them. 

This winter has been mild winter, and Jack Frost arrived 
Only after the ‘“‘shokan’”’ (period of the second severest cold). 
Snow is falling in the northern part of the country. The 
lowest temperature in Asahikawa the other day was minus 
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18.4 degrees C.’ When the frost season arrives, it is said that 
the black cows and red cows in Hokkaido all turn white. 
They are completely covered with white frost. 

Frost forms on clear nights when the wind is low. The 
moisture in the air touches roofs and leaves and turns® into 
ice crystals to form frost. Frost columns are formed by the 
moisture in the earth turning into bunches of ice needles. In 
extremely cold areas, there is what is called the frost heaving 
phenomenon. The moisture deep in the earth freezes and 
pushes up the earth. At times the surface of the earth is 
pushed up one meter. In some cases, this phenomenon bends 
train rails and overturns houses. 

“In the morning light the frost crystals 
Crumble under my feet.” 
Mitsuyoshi Gamo 

Our feet crunch the frost. The bundles of ice glitter in the 
morning light as they are broken and melt silently away. But 
if you listen carefully, you can just hear fallen leaves rubbing 
against one another on top of the frost columns. The sound 
of melting frost is the sound of winter. 


1. beside [bisaid]) @ ~MF ¢ ZisI=; beside oneself (RF, RET) DNED 
tt, HID << eT, @~LW<T (=compare with), cf besides [bisaidz] 
&HIZ, EAE, Filiz, 2. the friend had told us 2 €°S> 7% “&ABHA Iz 
Riz AA, THoDbSENELDDORRNKEDNM SEAM CBEST AED 
T\.Ss, 3. stem #, 4(=trunk), RWHH, ~~”, ARB, RAR, 4. petal 
tix, TEUOB, 5. unromantic ov > Fy 7TH, ch romantic Z 48 wae 
yt, “pRB TOAN EI, JERHA, BHAA, 6. demiurge (démis: 
rd3) (FObh > METC) MB LOADS HSEWE. (FI-LAMREET) 
FE LDRO Bic Ho TKR AIL COR, 7. minus 18.4 degrees C. 7 
‘F18.4K£, C (a centigrade Ma%, cf F. Fahrenheit (#%&) Mas, 8. turn (%, 
WEB YL *) ~(2%ZB (into); He had his check turned into cash. /J.) = 
RIAPILAZ TO H 77, 
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8 FVIAWBS 


PERS OHA GldDUNIT, FVYAWUBTFAFABWOKWOKSL 
Wo FFUOFEWIOIUFPSCHAZHAORHG, FVYEVEWS 
Did, Nyy ERFBHN CHE MOS RB OR TOTS 
TZ 0 

CIWISEOI, ATNENBHADSEOLEAITWW. KK, 
FXbMITH 5TH SHWOl, FYSEVRHORTAMMK EO 
BOFY AVL GL) EDPSAHrTTW4ZOCUW DY, EW 
XTCECHS. 

FY AVA ITIL RE BHM TIAA. EA CHR FETUS 
KDC, FINBOBAITILTOD SSC VORMbODMIUD, RE 
4 OVO AIT It 4M, PIS RMSE (EC ASI EWDAMBHASZOR 
Ao 

LL, REI AR, ZCOEDRMEOKAIDo HMILHNS. F 
itHRNTbOK., FREAD 5O1DPECORD, BiswWAPm» 
ITH A. FVAUVElLDLO. 00 ODKAS0.01 ICM Ao HEASIE 
WERMICRBLA NAOT. 

SRicth#n, HARNELTESAZATEICENKEITIZTCORH 
WED ARICBA A. RRIZRTRMEBWPMES MEE ILC 
SDHEEDELTWISA, EWDRUBHS.d 

FVYANMs AVE s-—B-DPRANO HBITASR SRA RUT 
kPOCLIBECAHUW. MBit, CO BRAM EICHZZI Ht 
MAIL, FSTOOHDCLARMFCHRHCES, ME(LSNKR 
CZIHCXA, LWIAkFVUANHBSRRAI CS CACEKEE 
5ICH9. FVYENHRSit, HEOVITHMSANGAA, 6074 
ZAM PADITCXHDIIGZARAITBEWOPTI, 

RéEAIRAOMMBHAS. FROME CHHS. UM 
LFEFHEOGOCTA, FEbORBHA, FEODKOZABS HN, A 
YEs—-4—-CHNA, EBIDIZSLBISBODODBTOWUAOT ITS 
DEFHTEU o 

ASX, MAICBA TAI SIWbO, BAAZTEMERHWSOO 
ECMHFITEA, COMFRIETSA. TIWDHMEBDAK EOE 
metLlitADIDHS_ 
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8. DIGITAL OR ANALOGUE! ? 


The production of the digital type of wristwatch seems 
finally to have surpassed the analogue type. The analogue 
wristwatch is the traditional type with hands,” while the digital 
type is the new type with numbers which tell you the time. 

With things like wristwatches, individuals can choose the 
type they like. But what worries us is that the popularity of 
digital watches may eventually lead to our daily lives being 
seen? in digital terms. 

The numbers on digital watches appear and disappear. It 
is almost as if one were watching a conjuring trick, and laymen 
that we are,* we cannot possibly understand how they work. 
But in the mind of the manufacturer there is probably the 
conviction that “‘time can be turned into numbers.” 

But is time really a thing like that? Time flows and is 
continuous. From midnight to one minute after midnight, 
time flows slowly. On the digital watch, however, the time 
after 0.00 is 0.01. Time is expressed in a discontinuous manner. 

To eyes which are used to watching the hands of the 
traditional type and to grasping time as a flow, this dis- 
continuity seems strange. It makes us feel that the numbers 
showing the time are trying to hold us down? whether we 
like it or not. 

It cannot be denied that the digital computers have played 
a major role in technical advances. But at the same time it 
seems that this system of “‘turning information into numbers”’ 
has nurtured a “digital type’ of thinking that everything can 
be expressed in numbers and that information which is turned 
into numbers can be trusted. The digital type of thinking 
tends to adopt® an excessively conceptual view which judges 
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everything as either black or white. 

For instance, there is the problem’ of the evaluation of the 
performances of schoolchildren. Their heights can be ex- 
pressed in numbers. But to suppose that the hearts® of the 
children, their creativity and their ability to write can be 
measured by a computer is nothing more than arrogance. 

Even things which essentially should not and cannot be 
changed into numbers are changed into numbers, and these 
numbers are trusted. This habit of turning things into num- 
bers is eating away at our daily lives. 


1. analogue [#nal5:9) SAWS HOLD, BAO is Be ee MMAIIC HK 
$+) BARC Fv neeH eR LCP HAETMKEIV-5, 2. hand e+OH, 
Mm < CHICMRLONANBE) (HIF LINBARIY, 25+ 7 OBL); hour 
[short] hand #$t, minute [long] hand 438+, 3. daily lives being seen ---- 
(FYVINKIC )BANEEGARRSHS, being £++5 HAs ( “DFS Is see 
DNSEHHZ) At daily lives +(EMHFLT..S, 4. laymen that we are KATH 
S#726, that HR CHR HI CHS ILE MTR SRM; an idiot that 
Iwas BATH 77207. 5. hold down #224, Hii) 4S (=restrain), 
6. adopt [zdapt] (Hi, MR4 ee) RASS (=take up), :B4:(= choose), 
cf. adapt [adzpt) (FRB Fic) MASS, 7. problem fA, MA, BE. 
Mik, RELLCUINIECOCOEVBHEETS, LIFLICHLYO I La, 
cf. question #iis, S7TCNS ILD, 8. heart (, fH. BMeEBOREY 
PRD) ob, Ret, HEE. cf mind MAHA FHETADL, 
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FVLEARERS SO (EP OBBI id, BHLWU emwoMew 
CEC. RRABIL, FED OMMMOTFLERIEZA EHOK. & 
SBOAZSWAILZT IUD o [IRM AIS ILO RAIROMACHS. 
KUCH, BRDBA OKLA, SPoOB CI DWHICHNSA. 
ELTIRM AIS AK, OMB. FUEAMARB ERIS 
SletLUID | o 

BuBVESit (COBB btaic, BALK) ERRTS 
L, ‘HICH UKPERB EIS DIRGB*eLKECEORMW2LY) — 
bePpPOrmrT OLE, CHhbErHHMK. —FHMICFVEAR 
DEP CLEDBROCYO HI, WDITHOBRNTETOKKY I 
WO, COMIC, —ONMFVLEMMBAENTWOZEIITCHS. 

[FLEIMAZBIAICL, CUDA RNARABHAHO) EU) 
XOCECHSZ. EHRADHWUI TRAITS 5K. TKABITW A= < 
ORE DEBT, WHDAAZ BOK, DWFVUEITCBU TLE 
5 CHK ADPARWEAM SB 5 TF VUEORMMAATHAZL, & 
SF eo FVEUBUSHAIZS ERAN I. 

HAKMIC, TAYVAAKEFVEOD DOO AWA RMA ULER 
METWKo TAYACHHE EK FYVEAZAAZDILORIO-AS 
SLOZMAKREDCHSo (kB) o KEDDERW SNM 
KIM SHPO RUT. ADICBMELT, PEP raTHEDEW 
DERE, ELTRALWEMALWIF1 7S CHS. 

GIO PRR ELF LENORE, REPT ZECOEWAZZD 
RADDA. AWsatFOH#HATHOSZAM, BOK, KOEKGL, Fv 
CA eIF ZEKE DMICEILEWKASZ © 

(SRA RAZAADMH SZ. EUTW SS 56R5 TH, BERRI Z 
TWD > BHOUWFMHSZ. THITGBLBoOKEKAI, F 
LEAH SFC ECHSZ.O WO, ECC, RAVAPTD. FUE 
Tit, WE-BREBEHOMURSYORLA, GULXOPXOFKLB 
20 
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9. ADDICTION TO TELEVISION 


The Kyoto Prefectual Police Headquarters! removed tele- 
vision sets from all the police substations in the prefecture at 
the beginning of this year with the aim of 2 preventing police- 
men watching television while on duty.? 

A ranking official of the headquarters gave this explana- 
tion: ““The substations are outposts for crime prevention. 
When a criminal case or an accident occurs, television delays 
the initial investigation. Moreover, the policemen at the sub- 
stations are on around-the-clock* duty. They are not sup- 
posed to have time to watch television.” 

The measure has been denounced by young policemen as 
anachronistic since society is becoming more and more in- 
formation-oriented.° Middle-aged policemen who are aware of 
the circumstances leading to the decision also criticize it as a 
move by elite officials who have never served at a substation 
to curry favor.® 

While the unilateral removal of television sets, which de- 
monstrates a tendency typical of the police, is not commend- 
able, the episode seems to reflect a certain view of television. 

It is said that television has the magical power to make 
people idle and deprives them of a sense of propriety. After 
the New Year holidays, a friend said to us: “I bought some 
books, intending to read them at my leisure during the holt 
days. But I yielded’ to the temptations of television and I did 
not read them. You start watching the screen, eating oranges 
and sitting around. Then you can’t do anything else. I never 
realized before how television makes one idle.” 

A magazine has carried a survey on how much Americans 
watch television. The survey showed that women in their 60s 
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who are living alone watch television the longest. They have 
nothing to do, do not have people to talk to, are insensitive 
to intellectual stimulation, do not have the will to join some 
organization and do something, and are just lonely. 

Eagerness to live a useful life and addiction to television are 
perhaps inversely proportional. People who are exerting them- 
selves fully will probably not idle their time away watching 
television. 

Some people are angry about vulgar television programs, 
but no amount® of anger will eliminate them. The best way 
to dead with the problem is to turn off the set as soon as you 
find a program vulgar. The most important thing is to exercise 
prudence and have the courage to act according to your 
judgment. 


1. headquarters (# I< pl. ©, thyolst sing. BR, KE, SHOMPL, 2. with 
the aim of ~* H#3L7T. aim JH\>, BAY, 3. on duty HBP, SET. 
opp. off duty Sac, JEBC., 4. around-the-clock 24h]. L T 
1k A? L M(=round-the-clock), around ¢(4¢4¢@57, 5. information- 
oriented {##i(bt. oriented ~i-mMltonk, AAZAMIC Mt on, Bose 
&r7, 6. curry favor AN&IFLA# £4, AlCX7D6 9, curry (BS UIC) 
C LeEMIFS, (AX Y *& )477(=beat, thrash), 7. yield AARS 4, fE5 (to); 
The enemy yielded to our soldiers. Milt HA*HPHIC ¢ 72772, 8. no amount 
wplcne< BA~LTS: ThE, no ad. YLX---%\.; No word can 
describe my surprise. YAS SBRLAMOKBZERTOLE TSS, 
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10. RAO Rae 7 


RES It, BNO ODRAA AAZAODBLWUCHHECHSZ. FOV 
xR Id, CARE SED ok EBS © 

JESBRDOWERALRBWECAICMHONTWHAZAA/ ARE, F 
SSD EHAS AWNRGATCIAKSOEKD, WEMCHAELBLOR 
BSECHAo BS TAKOOBED, there CHKKL<S Ao 

BmORAILRAOIIBT LRLWOW, DXHSBEAHP 
EAAIC(LHAL, AVEILEO(LEITHSUDN, KRHAOZLA| 
eT oPOEBNTLE oko AITOW TORK EORRA BD L< 
SY), ALHCSEITMUBVEKDITH sk OlWUWVDTEADPSKA,. 

LOLSGEB MITE UBOl, HY ECH [OK SONKEAEI 
HSZ.WEPVYVICHAHOSSOS4ZBADS, —FICSE BAD 
BRMeNeée Le SS, HRA KRAOBMAERTHE TZU SKA 
\DPo FATETEISLHSZ Eb 

BPE RORRCIHMAZROER, BAA, RAY ELTOAS 
EDIT ABB (LIK ITRBAHOHAZATEMBD Dok EWI. 
B+ Aitil < SPAR ILOBEALADELTWAD, [Rd ULSI 
(ACS) OMBIZB< cwHITl4ROTEK. 

WME (L7KRITId, BAK Ci, RAOBHbHHS. THE 
G@AISMCLARMBESA SETA, EWDAMABH Kk. LEO LIBBIL 
KIC OST, WRTFAS 6 OILS MA ld, AMITE HBAS YORI 
ERD HATH SMEAR UA, (bRHMAEICRDS]| AE, 
Ret ZAIAME, APB ECOMRMARICLKAR MRA & 51 
BART AHADS 

DDE Git, BAITKAZHOCABSZARTGTWOS. WHIt, HO 
RAO—fALlIthMEEHDS, CHOBBAICKDZOUBHMORBKE 
VYDIATWIA, ALAN ERIBABAEEPLTWS, EWIDTES 
HSH45. BEHROHORADO [ALI Cb, RICHRMORAMU 
To 
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10. COLORING AND BLEACHING AGENTS 


Nowadays we rarely! see foods in their natural state. We 
feel the color of pickled Japanese apricots used to be dif- 
ferent from what we see now. 

Herring roes, which are now displayed as if they were 
precious on a high shelf at the storefront, had a more earthy 
amber color before, but they are golden today, as if flaunting 
their value. Just looking at them makes us angry when we 
know that they have been colored to fetch higher prices. 

Foods look far? better in their natural state. But people are 
deceived by the cosmetic look brought about by coloring and 
bleaching agents and have forgotten their natural beauty. 
When did we lose our proper sense of colors and get used to 
artificial coloring? 

But to be familiar with? colored foods is an “artificial 
custom.*” Supposing that all colored and bleached foods were 
banned now, would consumers turn their eyes away from 
foods in their natural state? We do not believe they would. 

The Health and Welfare Ministry has announced that 
hydrogen peroxide, a substance widely used as a coloring 
agent or a disinfectant, has been found to be carcinogenic as a 
result of animal tests. The ministry plans to ban it shortly. It 
is only proper if the principle ‘““when in doubt, do not use”’ is 
to be adhered? to. 

Hydrogen peroxide not only bleaches but disinfects foods. 
It has the merit of making foods processed® keep longer. But 
surely it is not just hydrogen peroxide but all chemical dis- 
infectants which have side effects on the human body. The 
food processing industry should develop some other dis- 
infecting methods, such as heat treatment and vacuum pack- 
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ing. 

Deaths’ by cancer keep increasing® in Japan. Cerebral 
apoplexy is the No. | cause of death now, but it is said to be 
only a question of time before cancer replaces it. Artificial 
environments are increasing cancer deaths. Constant watch 
should be kept on the use of unnecessary agents in foods. 





1. rarely 45 7212 ~UL “%+>(=seldom), hardly ¢& t fRic od KH KIA 
Mere, MRECSBEMIIEYULNICeGS!, 2. far lsomic, Foe, (KH 
ik, BM ELMODRENEM LT) JERIC. waPl far (see, by far (SRL 
$72 |i the D'DV>72 HRMS IBMHS; This is far bettey(than that], ~nitsé 
wtnoF5kt Ev, This is by far the best [of all]. ~-nMisQ@RMnhpec—EBE 
v., 3. be familiar with £ < 57.4, #18 L TV» S(=kKnow well); The 
pilot is familiar with the Japanese geography. 7M-s{uy HISHROHDIHESM 
ln < bLY., cf be familiar to * tL ACTH S(=well known); This is famil- 
tar tome. 2dlslo ka tTeCLATHAS, 4. custom Bi, L279, RM 
MTbnAR HOI ERBL EHS: MAM BIA. cf habit #0 BLA? HICT 
AP MAAD< +, §. adhere (57, BGS, (BRE LI )/ART 4 (to); 
adhere to a creed R¥#* (ZHF A, 6. foods processed foods NH ¢ l= which 
were 4‘ 4 BS S41 T1D, ~ DIBA, processed foods T% fli, 7. deaths 3£, 
—Ahl2 7a] BZ 272d‘, = M3BS14 the number of deaths MRL T pl. iru 
T\.S, 8. keep increasing keep -ing tKHEx HRT OMMAIO AT, TKAED HE 
Me BATA; It kept raining for a week. 1iK AMID RE) REV72, ch keep 
on -ing SEX HTS TCT, MR, RHMEKT; He kept on reading 
the book. his MP HAKIT 72, Te7eL keep - ing D*HEXL HT HAI 
WhHteae “FnMH~LRITS, &MAL, keep on -ingis '"FeE-~LT 
V5, aS, 
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39K EE CTORMM eit, =2—-3-7, {-AbADIELVDITH 
So AWKBAICOCENKBREOVNFAZOBEI, t SIT 
YEITME*, ERITIUSCTIECOMMIC MOV yy FRHOEIIZ, F¥ 
ITA ZATEMHS. 

Ae RaSASDMPNeOld, WEECORWVRBORPOKD 
CH, RAZILORULDIIW. HEOMNMRILKE < MW DS, VD 
ISERORIIK. COIKRKODOEICHARBRSC, TINVN=ARB 
Y POOH BKOBIR - RRAAIRA OLHZRROBERR SF Nd 

$k 1042, RW18H, LHO59P>ORIRBERISEAMN IC RRS 
ROSCHS. CORRMITIA BH Alte. LOL, Heit Re 
am O BeOS (H#AROR! CHO, [AMORA] CHS.eTH 
Rite < SAO 2 ADSAGRARDTWOZBED GS, Viblt Breet 
WAN FILTEL. 

=s2-S3-J7¢HRIBULTWAZLEWSMBHSZ. OZOBA 
KE? BXLDEODPU HWPSLEENSZBEAITEY TOZORROD 
FE AGT BGR IT ML & A HEIT BUY T@OTORR LAMELTSA 
bit, BAT SAALIE BK) IMT AZRASITHW TCT, MAKE 
HNiCHSKK MATS, EWIOK.. HHRBSITER LUIEDOCE 
SHASTEW, EWDHH DBI eld KUM «9 

LOLA FADOBREDBRICRMAK ok OU Clit’. 1962FO+ 
a— PER Cid, KYOMRAMHSHAZKROHOVD+*A2Yb#HBR 
BHR tnNiOOBAMAIKULKL, BeDs-KIK UNSER ITH 
DL, MKOMAKAMZA KMARETD ES ido 

Ris SRKREOMRAR RIZE CHA. (HEBRMMDTAZDEE 
KI 4O6, RIBAK >ZAMBRORBEITO D7 TWHSZEW 
TK). BMITMARATOOME* OBRUIDOCHESI. 

“MS RSEHREOANABZRR LBD KS, PRCTHHRROB 
MlSFEM. [HA OB) ICLP SN ABAITWSBWDSEEW 
aT, VIL CNAERBMTNE SILT. 
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11. U.N. IS ‘WORLD MIRROR’ 


The 39-story! United Nations Building stands beside the 
East River in New York. This light-green glass building sur- 
rounded by marble seems at times to be shining in glory, but 
at other times, it looks unstable — as if it were a match box 
standing on an uneven surface. 

In the long history of the United Nations, special emergen- 
cy sessions of the General Assembly have been held only a 
very few times. Although it doesn’t cut very well, it is the 
‘“denka-no-hoto” (heirloom sword or trump card). In the 
UNGA special emergency session, a resolution calling for the 
immediate and unconditional withdrawal of the foreign troops 
in Afghanistan was approved. 

Since there were 104 votes for’ the resolution and only 18 
against, the demand won overwhelming support. This resolu- 
tion has no binding? power, but the United Nations is the 
“world mirror,” reflecting trends in world opinion. It is also 
the “parliament of mankind.” The Soviet Union should not 
ignore the fact that so many countries are demanding its 
withdrawal from Afghanistan. 

There is a theory that New York and the United Nations 
are very similar with respect to* the following points: (1) in 
the energy that is born from the clashing of different races 
and cultures; (2) in its ability to cope quickly with changes in 
the times; (3) in noisiness; and (4) in its powerlessness in the 
face of > crime (war). It is true that there are strong criticisms 
that the U.N. General Assembly merely makes a noise and 
produces no actual results. 

But the glass building has not always been powerless. In the 
Cuba crisis in 1962, the letter of the U.N. Secretary-General, 
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U Thant, which called for the avoidance of a U.S.-USSR clash 
played an appropriate role, and there have been quite a few ® 
cases in which the United Nations has succeeded in putting 
out fires and preventing the spread of fighting. 

Yasushi Akashi, assistant secretary-general of the United 
Nations, has written, “Whether the U.S. succeeds or fails 
depends in fact’ on the wills of the countries which make 
up® the United Nations. The ones who breathe soul into the 
U.N. are the individual countries.” 

If the country concerned continues to ignore the contents 
of the U.N. resolution, the spirit of the U.N. Charter will 
eventually die. The Soviet Union should not ignore the face 
reflected in the ‘“‘world mirror’ just because it doesn’t like 
that face. 


1. 39-story 398%, story (Ww) BE, JB, (PAIS) AOR, BWM 
POM Amt LHI, SHAW MID ld Toc BAYS Wwe Bore 
storied windows *‘z8IREVbMTHS, 2. vote for ~\- RKITAS, opp. 
vote against Kit3 4H, 3. binding [bdindin]) MWRHIMAS, MBAIT, (2 
H—-D) EU T4YT7, 4. with respect to ~\- BAL Tis (=in respect of), 
respect #f@i, Aci, Bac 5. in the face of ~MAAIT, ~\- AMET, ~ 
rampboevr, ch onthe face of ~*#b}y 0t Rr tr ATI, 6. quite 
afew (O24) O24" ROD, YM, 7. infact BH, BTAlr, OF 
424; Great Britain is a republic zm fact, but not in form. ® [xls #SE_f- 
HAIR AY, HNEAEITISGY, 8. make up (SAhste 4 ) Hm S (= 


constitute ), 
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12. B aC 


Al.7c Bits, Ase BOD. fARROKDD. 1ADAE 
FEKSHAKMDo CEXDAXZVDUZEOD. ADRAERTKDD 
SULPICBAR—-ROBBWCWA. [Hee BC Old, CHIte 
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hvVAhA IE, SOIDHMOlMUDIC, SBWHEOAHAOSB, 
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LOTWKOAKFA A» 

Hrt, Aadltld, IUMPOHRKRHOMRELE CTRHICRT 
CLAREBLCTEONKObObHS. BRAD, [TCILKAAATE 
BBLTAZARARIMOCMAR] LW okHHABXAOO6O KARA 
OARIItZOBRBK. 

Bil, SREBTFAAO [Ys4-FARI CWSIKABRAL. & 
SARE, FOROMADERRAEBOSr HAL, HRAOR 
AB CILO) OS#B BEML LC24H, Vare—-—FicBAlr. 

“ROR scikicit PePnPpnl] [HHSRLM] [TARWRBLI ts 
FORBREDMA MITE SITs TWAZTEIKN, COMED, BH 
KRLEOMBABHKD, BRSAIUIRSOS, REBOR(LEGBItON 
ZEA BS*ERMMRICL, BBM (RSM x el ELTRL 
ROKRAA.> 

ZnrWvit, [APA—AIPVODHE&AITTRDEOR RETO 
Al PFRAL, [Re SITHEAARHITIZLH SE O IHS IH 
| OA RA OMIA HS << KOICRADHA. PINE - 
im ta + Be ° KARO © MRE MEICMT SHDN ES - CHES 
(f@ATU—- MBER FE. CS SOMWW BOOKA CII, 
yO HEA OTS TIRE SA ENE © 

LOAKRSAD, DIHNMORHAEITI ZEW, BARCH A 
RKMNDOECDPORNC, CALIEAHARBVIDONAZATEKA 
RAd< id, #Hod< OBAMAS YOR ITMANTLEDHWEDG 
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12. INTERESTING DIARIES 


Why do we keep diaries!? Is it to remind? ourselves of 
things? Is it to make life each day richer? Is it to improve our 
ability to write? Is it to leave a personal history? On the 
culture page of the Asahi Shimbun, Magoichi Kushida wrote, 
“The best answer is that keeping a diary is play. And in this 
play, there is a flavor of wickedness.°”’ 

We read somewhere that Tolstoy kept a secret diary in 
addition to his ordinary diary and that he hid it in the sole of 
his shoe. Tolstoy must have been aware of how difficult it is 
to write a diary without worrying about what other people 
think. 

Some diaries, of course, are kept from the outset* with the 
intention of leaving them to later generations as a record of 
modern history. The diary of Kiyoshi Kiyosawa, who con- 
tinued to write such criticisms as, ““‘With men like this as 
leaders, Japan will meet with disaster,’ during the war, is a 
typical example. 

We recently read “Geneva Diary’? by Nobuko Takahashi. 
She served for many years as director of the Labor Ministry’s 
Women and Minors Bureau and then for two years as assistant 
secretary-general of the International Labor Organization? in 
Geneva. 

Scattered throughout the pages of her diary of those days, 
are exclamations® like ‘““Yare-yare” (What a relief!), ‘Ah, East 
and West”’ and “Japan is far away!” She gathered together the 
fragments and re-edited them to produce this book. Taka- 
hashi, who was suffering “‘culture shock’”’ as a result of dif- 
ferences between East and West, seems to have used herself as 
subject matter and recorded each moment in code-like memo- 
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randums.’ 


That is why there is conviction® in the part where she 
describes the contrast between the Westerners, ‘“‘who feel 
frustration in a life based solely on logic,” and the Japanese, 
“whose mentality? is too emotional for modern society.” 
Seniority, paternalism, !° organizational power, emphasis on 
personal interviews and.“‘hara-gei’’ versus capability, rationali- 
ty, individualism, dependence on documents and eloquence — 
it is not a question of which is good and which is bad. Unless 
the differences between the two are recognized, exchanges 
will not occur. 

Takahashi will become Japan’s first woman ambassador. 
This is good news. What kind of diary will she write this time 
in some country in Europe? We sincerely hope that this diary 
will not be hidden in the sole of her shoe. 


1. keep a diary H2c*#7lIt4, 2. remind BwewWe&+e4, MOMXS4;You 
remind me of your father. B*# AZALBNMBEXLEALBWOMT(BIBKEA 
Alz%o1¢ 072), 3. wickedness ©®@, (iHf@. 4. from the outset 
>» &, cf at [in] the outset. 5. International Labor Organization (ILO) 
Bees 1h Be SS Je) ( PIERS). 6. exclamation ##1}, Rl, 7. mem- 
orandum #2 #2, fh 5i% 224%, »* ©, pl. memorandums, memoranda. 8. 
conviction fE{a( #7 +S =22), H1#(1); This argument carries con- 
viction. = DRMRMIIILAe LARS 2+SHA*HS, 9. mentality Att ( =intel- 
lectuality), (—AXBQIC ) -WBOIKKE, FE, 10. paternalism inif# =, mitPe 
FEE. 
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13. RAE F BB 


ARERMOTEBY D517 OC DCKE + CTW4ZRHARK. t-Abh 
SV TOIV—-¥-BWt—-BOBRK (I ORITHME TWOZORD, 
HSWii (SHBOMMI, LORERBDTHO_AMKOWASS 
ELS CHAK EFEBULTWOZE ISTH) EFSEW5DTW4ZOKR 
AD Do 

TvU—-¥F¥-SABHOCEHZSZ. (WK, BRBBEL=AAWE 
SmeETAT Eiht, Mit se ~- ¢CRAOREBIABRBEL 
C CHALK, EBXETE. MICLAFSIZEKEARKROY—-—zXvY 
CTHotal [U4IE, BAWOPMICIELHA ETCH, ry 
ry \S EW nKRBFEODS LNT. 

BN OH iclt [A Loveless Affair (@tsx BM) |] £058H 
DEOMPBH rk Ed9K. MLE bE SOPHKA-AKIVIO 
PRs —tds, FELRAMOBAKAOLKVYAZARZVVITHEZBAK.O GA 
AIRED CBN EDERHITWSD, ASSES BIKA 
i BTHSZKRAD, EWDHHCHS © 

*E, 2S, FA, TNOCORANTEASMICKELTW 
AC#HIT, AKADBNHRIDEDBRY. COWSKR EAM AHH 
OERITCISHADIEAD © 

SMOG, MBit (RAVES) OZBicehoO< ec 
kiMtiotkaA, VETTE, EDLTHEW DATHEKWOI (RAF 
| ORL BDLY, EOATEK. THAERHTEHWKL.© 

RAF EMBREWIWWARBAZKIIC, Rit, KEEFECS 
HkEpPetHmre RT, TKVAPAFFoRltw4s. ogLe7Ins 
OD BE DSKITH 5 CHER, MILDBAZEDSZEWIOM SERS 
KEHICSE SIZ BZMDaKWEDBAZOD. 

AEF bt, BOMILORIDN ICEL HRY AUT PX 
FRVYIRiFZVAYIOBRKESECHS. MKRMMASEVE OK 
WHITMETWOlI, EXRICTCOBLOBGA XLII D. [RI 
Ome Cid, KB AEXMILDEABABVDGVYITI 5 TWA 0 
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13. PAN! -PACIFIC CONCEPT 


We saw a photograph showing Prime Minister Masayoshi 
Ohira laughing in an ill-mannered* way. The photograph 
showed him with Australian Prime Minister Malcolm Fraser. 
What were they talking about? Perhaps Ohira was saying, “I 
hear that the newspapers in your country are saying that the 
fact that I am staying in your country for only two days 
shows a patronizing and discourteous? attitude.” 

Fraser hurriedly replies, ‘““That’s not true. If you stay more 
than three days, the newspapers will probably write that an 
unnecessarily long stay is patronizing and discourteous. You 
see, it’s still the New Year holiday season.” “‘I see. We both 
seem to be having trouble with the newspapers. Ha, ha, ha!” 
The exchange between the two may have gone like that. 

One Australian newspaper carried a cartoon with the 
legend, ““A Loveless Affair.’’ The cartoon showed a glamor- 
ous* Australian woman exposing her breasts in an attempt to 
seduce” a serious-looking Japanese businessman. It was 
criticizing the fact that Japan is associating with Australia for 
economic reasons and suggesting that Japan will coldly 
abandon Australia when it no longer needs it. 

Despite the fact that Japan depends overwhelmingly® on 
Australia for wool, mineral resources and beef, Japanese 
understanding of Australia is very limited. Annoyance at this 
is behind Australian criticisms of Japan. 

As a result of the Ohira-Fraser meetings, it was agreed that 
the two countries would work to achieve the Pan-Pacific 
Cooperation Plan, but there is something that we'd like to 
say. The use of the word “kan” (which means “ring” in 
Japanese and is used to translate the prefix’ “pan’’) for the 
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plan is odd and wrong and should be changed. 

Just as in the term “Pan-Pacific earthquake area,” the word 
pan” means the area surrounding the Pacific Ocean. The 
United States and Canada are part of the Pan-Pacific area. If 
these countries are to take the lead® in encouraging economic 
and cultural cooperation, what is going to happen to the 
many islands scattered all over the vast Pacific Ocean? 

The standard bearers? of the culture of the Pacific sphere 
and the culture of the sea are the islanders of Polynesia, 
Melanesia!® and Micronesia. Modern civilizations should learn 
about the autochthonous!! culture of these islands. In the 
Pan-Pacific concept, the main actors in Pacific culture are 
mere appendages. !? 


66 


1. pan- "2, #814 ORO MRE CHM, BRE EE KRIT BE 721s -ism, -ist, 
-ic GLeBBR LT SURE (ES; pan-American, pan-cosmism %¢, 6. ill- 
mannered #€/E3E%, 3: Dl % (=impolite, rude), 3. discourteous *%L 
te (=lacking in courtesy), 4. glamorous %&/J(\<im 6/72 (=fascinating ), 
5. seduce io MH<, (AMES). BRIS, 6. overwhelmingly HAAI<. 
6. annoyance [andians]} +2, 44, AH, 7. prefix (scie) ESA. cf suffix. 
8. take the lead S3f(- 17>, 9. standard bearer HF, (4+ 28h, KH 
YO) SA, =98%, 10. Melanesia RINMILRA (KRPlia=-sa—-—F=TL7 
,7BA, Bac eia + PERE) (CH SRB. 11. autochthonous(s:t5k- 
Gonas) +i} AM, +4M(=indigenous), 12. appendage (tilw, tRw. 
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14. NMAIINHRABBA 


AY EBeERSHORE SSHRAR DS [Otel &femean 
te4%, ARE CHBTZEWID, -—ASLOREDAA LW IDS 
RECEDES OD, OKBOORE* E+ TCHEZWAOD 
IS4ROTEKR, CEO4ROTCEDBWEECIHA EVM DNED 
Tr 6 

CORAM CRA C TRAM 5 TARHI EWIADBW KS Hh 
DEAD (CIWDTHWITHRBEWAEAT, APD) TS 
SRA ORMER SEI EWsTbkoekLTW4Hht, HANs 
PROMS, WARK BEF LE4ZLW9, BHSITMKEVDIOSZR 
BIT D1, VDROABBKUBAWWWAKD [HYNFIF+7 
yFerl] EDEPWTWAZEKEDIITAZSZ, 

HEC [BAIS] FEOWTHAK, BAIA (RICKA) OR 
C, REAROMST, AMUCOLHDAOBRRDSHSA. SHIRA 
RickSet, Bid, BASIS (HAMAOKSBOHTG, MED TE 
HOFRATSZ TEI Kak kW 5, 

R4ldHG, EBD, HENBHORMEBMK EDIT, BAI +.T 
WAOK, RADHARITH 5Tlt, BROT ERFAOUESIZ 
[mE DORA CER) CHS. AKOKROEBZ TKN, EDK 
BREGBPraTWWTER UT OO EWOMWOBAD, Ath AHO 
MAORBATAZLKIK, 

Lal, RAKMAOPRAALT (AKRFRI ORERO MT 
Chit, RADHA CIEL PSSZAZATEDPELNHWOD, ME 
Hlth a Td, FEOHTKRATRNACEK, (HORS, APIAR 
aT, AYN yFoEHWKUW, 

BANMSMOTsAWI, KPYOBITBANTHMO8EbOXNE 
RiESR oKOBOKRBWEeNKHOKD, 657+ RA RHls 
K< SAHA] 

Dt AMADA ERBCID>Hcet (KAKAMETA! OY 
—F4-KRAKSBICR SD CWOKPAGSSD, BERBRRENETS 
te DICMBAE 5 TWAT IS HW, HPC EICHMMCHT 
SNS 
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14. BEING DIFFERENT 


It is reported that officials of the National Diet Library will 
repay out of! their own pockets the money which was point- 
ed out by the Board of Audit as having been “wastefully 
spent.” Though the amounts are not small — the maximum for 
one official is ¥500,000 — it is only right that they should 
assume’ responsibility for the wasteful spending and make 
reimbursements? out of their own pockets. Such a proper 
way of doing things has seldom been seen in the past. 

One person said, “They are certainly standing firm!*” after 
reading about the matter in the newspaper. While other 
government offices are dragging their feet> and saying, “‘There 
is no precedent for officials to pay out of their own pockets 
in such cases,” and, ‘“‘We are waiting for the examination by 
the Board of Audit,” the National Diet Library officials will 
manfully® assume responsibility. It seems that a few govern- 
ment officials are facing the cold winter wind blowing in the 
government buildings area and muttering, “We must stand 
firm!” 

We looked up “ganbaru”’ (standing firm) in the dictionary. 
‘““Ganbaru”’ means to stand firm, to sick to one’s own opinion 
and to bear up. According to Michitaro Tada, in ancient times 
“sanbaru” meant to make a proposition which runs counter’ 
to the moves of the community. 

We feel that this is a good way of putting it. The officials 
of the National Diet Library are really standing firm. In the 
world of government officials, doing something unusual is 
truly “asserting oneself against the organization.’’ We seem to 
hear the voices of the officials in other ministries, agencies 
and public corporations saying, “Think about the incon- 
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venience to others, instead of just looking good yourselves.” 

Disturbing the unity of the government officials’ com- 
munity and sticking to the principle of “paying out of one’s 
own pocket” may be an undesirable thing in the world of 
government officials, but it is a very welcome thing so far as 
the taxpayers are concerned. We would like to see other 
ministries and agencies breaking with precedent and “gan- 
baru.” 

In the case of the National Diet Library, the purchase of 
stationery and other supplies at eight times their market value 
as a result of being threatened by racketeers® was considered 
wasteful spending, but there are many, much more vicious 
cases. 

There are cases of public corporations obtaining funds 
through improper accounting and using the money to buy 
many tickets for parties “‘to encourage politicians,” but tax 
money should not be used to support certain politicians. 
Having no shame about something about which one should be 
ashamed cannot be condoned.? 





1. out of ~ > >(=from among), #4(=from), 2. assume (KKfE*® ) 
Ao, (2B, EBeY*e)51S21+4, 3. reimbursement iKi5, HK, 4. 
stand firm Milt U7RERe mT, LL o*>0 7, 5. drag one’s feet ZX 
SIRT 7TH, CKRORB)(DTE) CF CEPTS, MANARKS], 6. manfully 
BoHEU<, Ric, 7. run counter RIA AMic itty; run (go, act] counter 
to the rules MAIX RITNAMH*eTS (AUS, HTS), 8. racketeer 
FO, PHBA, 01. OF 4, 72S, 9. condone (JE%)2¢37, BTS, K 
Hiz A (=overlook, forgive), 
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Ib. ~XHSRBAR 


Meck 6b, BORAZABWFRBESONAZREDEYVEMBS rE 
HokoWWteEBIAK. 45, CATSIITLT, WAAKE 
JITSNDTHEWOIT,. KABS Habe KHEWIAK Eo 
D> TAKXK HE LATEBEELTW4ZOD, lFCKBITlDDSTT 
OITX)l oo AV z—-FYONRDVEDVIEPX CHS 0 

CAH, AAITSIUDT, BORZAKRWFBSD > TKOLDH 
ACAMRMELK. BEMICT YU T—7 CHA SNKA TCH, ty 
HIT? J OHAMT 9 

COMA Cit, BB, PA yBReESAMBIctRaAntHH 
Ic?7s0, HEM AY ARBNMBReRZUI TS. BROMO ITS 
BetyeyY GB eA, WOK, SEAZAEONCHRHSNT 4S. 
FS FRITS ED AE CHEMO Bo IC, BRUM DU RRBOW SNT 
So HORA MUFC OREIET Sb DUDS, RPK 
ICWBARACE HID. HSWI, AHIT, ADCHM* ATA. 

DRE BES, COBKEHCEDSCET, [BS] KET 
ASAT WA LU RERA DEPT EPDERSZS WO, EHKW Sit 
T3W\.o0 HORAZZFIARAZABUWFORDICHRBMARUE. 1 MORA 

we -HREITKOLBUCEC, SKYVODAEMWVHDHATERBERS 
SF 7z © 

HOAZTIWFD, BE AZADOCBSOMBTASBUTLELD, BO 
AZZFOOAZEBZSZTEHHSKAI. [&DN4BA] lIOK 
DISA HEHE A MOHTWZKIITHI.d 

BRAT or BAORMXM CHS. [eo HO KDCEDIED 
ANAK AR AITRBH7T, AZTBBEEDELHEERKAKWTC 
Lto €-H=VAAyvySUTFAZVELTWK. CANDCi WI 
DAR SBWLUITHWIIY . BEI SDA ECBWOAKSBHSd 
DAZADACRRKK EPOX TACHA | GEBA> BORA 
£5). 

CAIWIAMBA ROL, KSKARKSILWDIT [AH4) TAS 
TWD ELAITL TWADPDEBI. 
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15. BOOKS FOR TOUCHING 


“It would be good if there were more pictures and things 
which blind children could touch and feel. We want to touch 
all kinds of things, but adults say we mustn’t. We can’t 
understand what kind of shapes they have unless! we touch 
them.” These are the words of a nine-year-old blind boy in 
Sweden. 

A picture book which blind children can touch and enjoy 
has been published for the first time? in Japan. It is the 
Japanese edition of the book, ‘What Is This?’’ first published 
in Denmark three years ago. 

This picture book has already been translated into? eight 
languages, including English and German, and has become 
very popular. Last year it won the German Children’s Book 
Award. In the book the boy Zarazara and the girl Potsupotsu 
are expressed in the form of an egg and a snowman, re- 
spectively .4 Using a special printing method, small raised 
patterns have been printed in the picture parts. While the 
story is read to them by other members of the family or 
friends, blind children can feel the pictures with their fingers. 
Or they can freely create their own stories. 

Children who can see can, by feeling this picture book with 
their fingers, have a new experience not possible through 
“seeing.” But that is not all. A child who can see reads the 
story for the blind child and, through enjoying one picture 
book together, it is possible for the two children to under- 
stand each other. 

In some cases, the story that the blind child imagines and 
creates as he feels the pictures will appeal to the child who 
can see. We believe that “books for touching” are full of> 
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possibilities. 

The following composition was written by a blind child 
who went to an exhibition of ceramic® art: ‘‘The vase shaped 
like a hammer had terraced’ lines and felt like a navel with a 
few wrinkles. The morning coffee cup was smooth and slip- 
pery. Milk drunk from such a cup would doubtless taste very 
good. When you touch chinaware, it has a heavy coldness. It 
is smooth and slippery and gives off 8 a high, clear sound 
when you tap it.” (by Norihisa Akaza from “Blind Chil- 
dren.’’) 

When we read compositions like this, we realize how much 
we neglect the action of “touching and feeling” in our daily 
lives. 





1. unless 4 LU~L%It+niz; You will miss the bus uxless you walk more 
quickly (=-:-- if you do not walk more quickly). %45¢ @A@“4l¢nizrexz 
[Fe NETH, 2. for the first time JT; for the first time in one’s life. 
EEnTWHT, 3. translate into Rt, H3RT4; The Bible has been 
translated into all tongues. 2 Mish OOS HBICMRSENTVS, 4. respec- 
tively Zn Th, HI, 5. full of (~T) wal#v-™” [tc] ; The hall was 
full of people. 238i Avo 572, 6. ceramic PRSED, (MAAVIC) POZE, 
7. terraced UZFEKI- 45 TA; a terraced garden UZ FEXKEB. 8. give 
off (AM, BM, HE) BITS, K-, 
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16. FUVYE yIOEEé 


n-S-KAGAD [E27 TAMAR L, BOB CHET 
AJ CERRKH TI VEY FRICHO DIK. VHOTINAAB 
YVIBBKICMTAZHODORRAGCHAZTCLWUDOD4AL, BHRBHROKSE 
DV BRORRRURARDTWAZAT EI SCPC BEK. UML, 
AR-YOUARICECHEH, MBEPSOHZOMPERBME ESTAS 
WAKA. 

8, ®, B, &. RORMOMR(I [HAUS] ORBKD, BD 
BLTCIVOKAMHMEN4ZcCekIcihls, FCI blsaPl AR 
O¥BMILIE VY. AK-—Vit, PRASANOBMBMA BIKVYOK 
TANI RBH MITA T ZCHEICMWARAD © 

wRAYvey AUT, BLRABHICIA, B2RARH 
C21, AS*PIEL TWH. FHADOKARHAORV YW, £9 
VY RU ECs KADAZ 5440 

HRty vey 7 Git, PRAOMBRI, FIV V+ FtoR 
TRAEW > RWBIELKEEWI. FCOKHIC [KR EI BBMITHR 
O, BR PiIEzA MO Dt bW9. SHOFI VE YIEBSI, 
BARD [KBE I ITO ZBI SE OD. 

Hrtkd, FIVE YIDBKBICSA OVO EDSNATW4OlL, Fiz 
itUHoKk Ce SEW. ERF—-ld, Nv) VREABRMRBO 
Boas ichlALKL, DPRAKOBMADSCSTRTROMAZARTE 
Btidotto [HAA] SBSESICRHLET HCP ok. 

AVVEyYAIRROSDMOBXEDOEBOLDITWOMBOOnNK 
BlBKBKMBW. FAV HORRY zc -LFest vyFzt—-lt [HAB 
OBR, BMtLOTMBRAY +» YVREATSZRH, ELW 
ER SLAB BES EGITW 5 TWA | & RR L, AR-Y ERED 
AR4ITHEO OU ZAMMIT ABAZ HD, EWATWHA FAR-VO 
fa REI). 

a)vey7is, [BRI OBGOBACOKWL, BHDA HE 
SHARC. COTCEARNGZE, FY VC YI ORMRILY 
SAUIRMT ZiEzMRITHS © 
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16. OLYMPIC BOYCOTT! 


President Jimmy Carter has called on? the U.S. Olympic 
Committee to seek the removal of the Olympic Games from 
Moscow or their cancellation. We understand that this is an 
indication of the American anger at the Soviet invasion? of 
Afghanistan, and it is clear that international public opinion 
demands the immediate withdrawal of Soviet forces from 
Afghanistan. But there must be people who are asking why 
politics should become involved in the world of sports. 

The colors of the Olympic flag are blue, yellow, black, 
green and red and symbolize* that the “world is one,” but if 
the Olympic Games are split and two games are held, the 
Olympic spirit will no longer? exist. Sports will be made to 
serve the political ends of the United States and the Soviet 
Union, which will compete with each other to get as many 
countries as possible to participate in their respective games. 

The modern Olympic Games have been suspended® once 
during World War I and twice during World War II. Carter’s 
latest call raises these dark memories. 

During the ancient Olympic Games, fighting throughout 
Greece was suspended. For this purpose, “truce’ envoys” 
were dispatched to all parts of the country to call for the 
suspension of fighting. Can’t the Olympic |committees of the 
various countries become modern “truce envoys?”’ 

It was not yesterday that the Olympic Games began to be 
plagued® by politics, nor is it today. Adolf Hitler utilized the 
Berlin Olympic Games as a tool for enhancing? national 
prestige, and there has been no end to the troubles over the 
participation of divided countries. The ‘‘one world” has never 
been completely achieved. 
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There have been many cases in which the real character of 
the Olympic Games has been distorted! by ugly nationalism. 
The American writer James Michener went so far as to say,!! 
‘In certain events, correct scoring has become impossible 
because rivalry between countries controls the judges.” He 
said he had anxieties about the trend of tying sports to 
patriotism. (from “Sports Crisis’’) 

The Olympic Games are not a place for publicizing “‘national 
prestige’’ and not a place for satisfying patriotism. If this 


point is forgotten, the Olympic spirit is eventually fated to}? 
die. 





1. boycott HERA (KMBERe BIRT ANY FMOLIERADNEZD D), 
2. call on ~(\2 222K t 4, HZ 4; Let’s call on Mr. Smith to sing [for a song]. 
ATAZSAKKITEbEu.ELE 5. 3. invasion (2A, 28%, cf incursion, 
intervention. 4. symbolize RRTS4,RKRREU THA, MECTHHT, 5. no 
longer %4/i*P~L%&\>; A visit to the moon is no longer a fantastic dream. 
AAO CISPR A LEW STI», 6. suspend Pit t4, —BHMS It 
$4, WEWIT AS. 7. truce (#M((4AH); make a truce (KMTA, 8. plague 
[pléig] ti4 ++ (=trouble); He was plagued with questions. RAKHICH5 
72, 9. enhance 4, T(B, HENLE), 10. distort (BX, AF 
wee) WAHS, HHT 4; distorted views {mk 11. go so far as to say 
~i s+ TMRTS, 12. be fated to (HPSHAT) ALDPULA BBDUG 
( =destine), 
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17. me EOBR 


\W\KATXCKEBOSZMItGIAL, Ok TOBRMVUOASRER 
LW, SHDPols, SESCHUBDSWEEELC EW so KEOALS 
ODS, MES OCI D, MOTEDIETAVIBDK EWI. A 
ARTKADFOWADPHHITH, FORMBAVA 2 TWH © 

Rie EDS, BRMITAPSraTEHEEWBELESL, TIF 
YO=VDEPYIDIAZBAAZASZELEBCESHWTWZOBA 
445. KADANPMEDHICMRANTETH (BE RKOR 
Bl LWADVUITIODPBEOD, TNCEEVETAICKN4ZL, FR 
MCOBBECAAZAZEDITG ok. 

#, MARKO (MAPS B* EKARU ADH SIS ADD 
DEDAZAORPD] EWskEIK. HZEOITMHTELKCEH 
DROHSARGHISASWUIE, TIWDRRABEENSZOKNAD 
D> o 

BRA BCHICBOLKERRAZRI, CO [RAGHEB IA lS 
VA vJI EWNDPA TEBREMBONBWOKAI, EBWTWS, 
VA YORI < EBCARNVILAORAZORK . HOBR 
IWld, =DRO BSA ATCRENORWMAIMUDSZ BR SODLMBSoK 
EWD6 

BARTEL, VID ADMokBITK (6P) LW, FAW 
MoTWZo KRiR (CTAAID) BOZITKSDOL<S, CORRLW 
HK HHX#ITI, ALOT HSZELIGTTAMUHS.o. RHE 1A 
1,000H. CAREBBABOMSECKHNS, MREDEMIIKE 
EBREXD<S 2N4ZKAI. 

JR ROZE (SHI OP RICtHIt, ROBBHASZ. [RO 
KROMISROKMARMCHPIELT, AVC ETITHYO THA 
Ao BALWHBODPLAK. BHILERO Pew BASH ED 5 Wile 
ROW Fs THSIITKREK o RHO -M CHS. 

KROMEKMORAOARCIS, ARDBABWDIT)PS ¢, LD 
i<AAZZCED. (SHI OFASLH, BNCHHTF TOS, 
BADRAWALEZBORN CHUB DPLEBICERBHS © 
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17. BEAUTIFUL STARS 


The ‘“‘daikan’”’ (season of the greatest cold) comes after the 
““shokan”’ (the period of the second severest cold). We now 
look forward! eagerly to “kan-ake” (end of the coldest 
season). From the snow country, there are frequent reports 
about trains becoming snowbound? because of heavy snow- 
fall, but around Yokohama it is reported that plum blossoms 
have begun to open. In the luster? of the buds of trees which 
have endured the winter, it is possible to see signs of spring. 

When we fight the cold wind and stop while walking at 
night, we can see the three stars of Orion’s Belt* and Sirius 
shining cheerfully in the sky. It cannot be called a “‘magnifi- 
cent night sky festival’ because air-pollution and the lights on 
the ground obstruct the view, but it is now possible to see 
more stars in the Tokyo sky than it was some years ago. 

Tenshin Okakura (1862-1913) said, “If there is someone 
who has not yet seen the Yakushiji Temple Sanzon statues, | 
envy> him from the bottom of my heart.’ Are such words 
uttered® when the excitement at seeing something for the 
first time is very great? 

Hoei Nojiri, who devoted his whole life to the stars, wrote 
that it were no exaggeration to replace “Yakushiji Temple 
Sanzon”’ by “Orion.” The magnificent straight line that Orion 
describes in the sky is the flower of the winter sky. It is 
reported that in ancient times’ it was the custom for farmers 
to look at the height of Orion’s Belt in order to tell the time 
at night. 

If you look elsewhere, you can find Sirius emitting® a 
strange, bluish-white light in the frozen sky. In keeping with 
its name, Sirius or the Dog Star, its harsh light contains a 
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menace? which makes people cringe.!9 The temperature on 
its surface is 11,000 degrees C. If this star should come as 
close to earth as the sun, all living things on earth would 
probably be killed. 

In the background of “Yukiguni’” (Snow Country), the 
famous work by Yasunari Kawabata, there are the winter 
stars. “‘As if intending to wrap the night earth with its bare 
skin, the naked Milky Way has come down very close. It has a 
terrifying !! charm. Shimamura felt as if his small shadow was 
being reflected in the Milky Way.’ This passage comes from 
the end of the novel. 

When viewed from the point of view of the exchange 
between the Milky Way and the earth, human activities 
appear very insignificant and fleeting.!* There are times when 
we believe that the main characters in ““Yukiguni’’ are not 
Shimamura and Komako, but the stars that decorate the cold 
winter night. 





1. look forward to (fue LfFSbIC) WETS, ~ FRLAILL THF; 
I look forward to seeing youuBSFTAZANeHELALLTWET, 2. snow- 
bound HicfFAL AM Snk, BeWSIEELZ, 3. luster #2, OM, KM. 
4. Orion’s Belt (K) 4) +> HBM37H, 5. envy 95%, hrzt; He 
envied me my trip around the world. Mt RMR #7 bRPELA IF, CG. 
utter 25, Bo#bt, BT4(SBtYL*), 7. in ancient [modern] times 
AGRIC ic, «8. emit (4, A, BUMUCeSe) MTS, BTS. I.menace 
mb, is ¢L (threat £') % 303869), 10. cringe [krind3] (2H< T)T< &, 
“23234; He cringed to his master. #AIZ“~2~%2Lz, 11. terrifying 
BAZ %, FEottSLIt“, 12. fleeting (int, HAM; fleeting mo- 
ments 22>” fil 7 BET. 
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18. “LbWB, OF TH 


BmO [LbdWE I it, GANS T FTF DER CHS. eT 
LaETKITH UEKI GS, ClAL DOS CtTADRASCTS 4. D8 
XRBOBICEA, FT < ZITHBWABDOTICLTABETZAOD 
EDICTS 4. BEBO EAHAZKD, BEM CHOlLDS 
ir5 BORDBSCFT<K Bo 

BAM EO AMEE RROMCSARATC, BBOKRAZRUOR 
IPLTWAZHOGITW PMRW, ¢Botk, 6HBdOOAMELT 
it, DARBBSOUMELVWEDSAT, SR, BMMitlinp%7Z4, CO 
Su), fA EGMAEMIABAZSZLI, RRICBESUR, 

LOL, SUPPSHELIOKOMICILEAD A iclt, BRAS 
zk [LUbWB] OKCHEMDOALHERBHS. C2 AVEKER 
WEnKHEMMPLTCEKED, BESKRTFNVORIWAITY 
SHA, TIW SKIT XV AREODRAN PID AMEE ITH 
SUT, TFT FRRMLWEPRARMANTCTTIH, MRENSZ 
CET, EHoaKS 

AADEMS, TIT FRACIAUCWOKW, Aih~AK-TFO 
KABOOICMAT A, AR-FCAKKDKBGAETIPGKRA 
RITE, DEOREMSR 6 DBMEW 5a TWOWKADI, 

HEEVOLVN—# -(t# ok b> [TRAM RMOKDOH - OX 
RYAPASTWER AW) EBook, FH VAMSHWCE CHA 
CHRABHAIBRSESHDFOBbEDKEAI,. UDLTEOlHPTHATE] 
OBRBlEK XW. 

FID RA YVAFAS EWE HICHOMRIL, 3MTHER, TCO3 
PAR EUNFICA ZIAD SEKRKUDITKRES VAT, BHU RIA 
WAI, ME BEILCTCCIMOMBEBED, 3MAROWEDNR 
BSD, OIRBITLODK, HDF PO3IMEABW CHMITTAD. 

LAVE-MPMWLWDBORSI, SA, ODREEFRICITS 
RBZWMOSEL, ERORB*ZRZSZ. TVEAAGWA, Brew 
RAE AD CEDAS EW no KMMNROBGA SH, THiItTEEOR*AR 
ZB. 
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18. PINCHING PENNIES 


In the “rakugo” (comic story) “Shiwaiya’’ (Stingy People), 
the main characters are people who are very, very stingy. 
There is a man who eats his white unflavored! rice while just 
looking at an “umeboshi” (pickled “‘ume’’ — Japanese plum). 
There is a man who lives next door to an eel restaurant and 
uses the smell of the eels being broiled as his ‘‘side dish” 
when he eats his meals. There is a man who, in order to make 
his folding fan last, opens the fan but moves his head instead 
of the fan. 

Reading the articles about the applications to make large 
increases in electricity charges, we felt we could not just laugh 
at the “‘rakugo’’ world. The big increase of more than 60 
percent, coupled with? the increase in gas charges, will 
naturally affect? other prices. We should like to take the 
opportunity ? to ask the Government to keep the increases as 
low as possible. 

In order to cope with the sparks of price increases falling 
on them, consumers will have to wrap themselves in the cloak 
of the ‘“‘shiwaiya.” The following examples of economy by 
American women were introduced on the family page of the 
Asahi Shimbun: Paper towels used to soak up* water are 
dried and used again. Soap from hotels is brought home 
without fail. It was pointed out that penny pinching is now 
praised rather than scorned.® 

Japanese housewives are not behind in the economizing com- 
petition. The heat of the oil stove for heating is used to boil 
food. Hot water warmed by the oil stove is used in baths and 
hot-water bottles. These livelihood ‘“‘defense’’ measures can 
now be called common sense. 
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When we got on an elevator in a certain building, there was 
a sign which said, “In order to save electricity, don’t push the 
‘Open’ and ‘Close’ buttons.’ The amount of electricity that 
can be saved from not pushing the buttons is probably very 
small. But when these “small amounts” are piled up, they 
become very big. 

The time one must wait if one does not push the “Close” 
button is about three seconds. Unable to wait three seconds, 
people impatiently® push the “Close” button. To put things 
in an exaggerated way, we are standing at the crossroads? 
between selecting the efficiency of saving three seconds and 
the patience to wait three seconds. What good will come of !° 
being just three seconds faster? 

The problem of energy conservation will naturally result 
in'! examination of the efficiency-first principle and will 
change the quality of life. In the case of the step of deciding 
by oneself the days and times when one will not look at 
television it will change the quality of life. 


1. unflavored %*#olt+%v>, flavor (i "~(oMR(BRMIERZS, ReDT 
B; AEM; flavor a sauce with onions V—AZAeREHRSETHHIF TS, 2. 
couple with 4834, —Mlc- tS, # Sn, 3. affect ~i- Be RIF 
+, effect :iBfJlL_awvyk7lc, 4. opportunity BMS, BH CADAHHLE 
0BA, HH*FETANMICMANLO MRS, (FR, OMBREREUY), 5. 
soak up (Ke) Murikt, MING S(=absorb), 6. without fail fejiwkv> 
<, ok, 7. scorn #374, WBXTA, 8. impatiently w5..5UT, 
Seip, 9. stand at the crossroads JKRiniZ>, 10. come of #= 4, 
(~2»%) 434; This comes of disobedience. = nis MADHRRTHAS, 
11. result in J#38¢23, #4; The plan vesulted in failure. #+Hilt HB KA 
Lz. 
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19. BANOBK 


— FLSA, FROMM, HHO, FCITHKS 
ARRBGA, KPO (VlED) FORBAZBIOUADES 
TW, FAWWRBSS, trazvKstis y HOR KSIZHHALE 
tr 

BUOS, RA, FHEROFE, TIV5KHEHOHS, B 
HIDES <, BOPSOMUL< EIS LAEDOEAUMITH ORDO 
HAA, ViPLBEDCHSE TAFT? -A@BicHBitn, fv ak 
MBO) EMliinkt+ra7Kita< UC (BREE RI O-BK 
sho CORMLDSEH, RSP RMAPRBSEALBRTT, Riki 
w@BITOOKLKDOD. 

VBISA SRA Bit, BHAOARKOKOTINWD, FH 
Ov, az7KRRMAMit, AMoO#F Bitte - CHA elthm, E098 
(CHU VEBAEAK bICTRLK. HAREM, BRORBMOLA 
VPA DIRCOEOCHEIEW, EWsahkASRAOWKD, tra7z7kKkls 
ESICTO [HHOBMOEEI OD, BWORMITW 5 TWD 
Ot, EWDRABTSA, 

VERA CIARA NN DP okBAe THES > EPMEAESELOAN 
AA) Ob, Btls [][TOBBORAS ICOWTHWTWSA, 
B-IMGROAFLERBROBNCHYO, BiisteAMIt et SHONA, 
RWRAKTRMOBRAK, Bilt, CRtERMADSOBRHCHAS. 

RANE RCH AY HORAK PERRRAMBBWDICAN 
HRHORRAZG CWS DSe, BES. VEMASOWSITAK 
APRA PARORWTERI V5 TiS, 

RYBAZEACGCHL, DRBRZPLOUATEIDRESI, 
TIMOR MIZE. ARMEMt ERT SRA ACBRLTS 
OOXxeHTAH, F£CICOSmMOBAIEW.. BRDSRARAT 
ACS CistFRAFORHMITBHONATWSL, ABITIBI UC Ris 
ZODA AMG, BEEBICRASNAZMMOHC AMA Al 
Bre til’, 

BEOWS [STOR AS it4ZA, VERO ORM CILTL), 
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19. SAKHAROV AND FREEDOMS 


“I love my homeland. I love its scenery, its culture and the 
people who live there. That is why I do not want to assume 
the role of slanderer.!”’ And as he uttered such words, Andrei 
Sakharov continued to criticize the authorities* of the Soviet 
Union. 

Traitor, rebel and pawn’ of imperialism — despite these 
criticisms Sakharov continued to act ‘faithfully in accordance 
with the dictates* of his conscience. Sakharov, who became 
the youngest member ever of the Soviet Academy of Science 
at the age of 32 and who was called the “‘father of the Soviet 
hydrogen bomb,” became a member of the “ultra-elite class”’ 
when he was still young. Why did he throw away honor, a 
high salary and a good life to join the movement against the 
regime? 

Wasn’t his strongest motive his desire for freedom? The 
exile> of Sakharov has left with us the old, yet always new 
question of defining what freedom means to the human 
existence. One philosopher said that world history is nothing 
less than® progress toward the consciousness of freedom, and 
we feel that Sakharov is truly standing in the van’ in the 
battle for ‘“‘progress toward the consciousness of freedom.” 

In his famous book, ‘“‘Progress, Coexistence and Intellectual 
Freedom,’ which was not published within the Soviet Union, 
Sakharov wrote about the three freedoms necessary for 
thought. First is the freedom to obtain and disseminate® 
information. Second is the freedom to debate boldly and 
without regard to preconceived? notions. Third is freedom 
from authority and prejudice. 

Sakharov explained how much the domestic laws and 
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bureaucratic and oligarchic!® government of the Soviet 
Union, which clamp down on opposing views and discussions, 
obstruct the realization of intellectual freedom. He did not 
hesitate to say that the biggest defect of Soviet society is “the 
lack of freedom.”’ 

In a meeting where opposing opinions are stifled! ! through 
force and where the opinions of minorities are shouted down, 
there is no freedom of discussion. When a black leader 
advocating civil rights is assassinated and silenced, there is no 
freedom of speech and expression. In a society where bureau- 
crats monopolize information, the people are robbed of the 
freedom to obtain information. In a social climate in which 
people go along with the general trend and refrain from 
ex pressing dissenting !? opinions and in which people are 
controlled by commercialism, intellectual freedom will not 
grow. 

The problem of the “three freedoms” that Sakharov wrote 
about is not restricted to the Soviet Union. 


1. slanderer $(§%, E64. 2. authorities (iH) pl.) 4, TOM, 3. 
pawn [p5:n] (tte) Am F4(=cat’s paw), 4. dictate nm. (LIS LIX pl.) (FH, 
FRYE, AULA ED) H&S, 5. exile [égzail, éks-] (HE HA)iBR, Ces, Cars, 
6. nothing less than ~([loli@U@b5%., ~liU—M; It is nothing less than 
fraud. 2k 72, 7. stand in the van 5c5f (REYA) oro tT, FMLEL 
Tt, 8. disseminate 72.4 (=diffuse), 9. preconceived HOHOMELH FZ 
72, FAHLt:: preconceived ideas FAR, 10. oligarchic [Glagdar kik] #9A 
Boivin, Rib KRW — oligarchy. 11. stifle PS 24, ~MNB*1EHS, 
12. dissenting R*#BHA, RHAAS, 
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ARRORVE, BRDS320AAlttiok, EWATCECH REN 
ITAZBADBBSABTW SEW, UMLBEATAS EYE, TH 
SRUTCBKMMOMCSIE 

COR ORIRAGCAREDEDH Hlth 2 4007 EB CTHSZ. DY 
ITZOIDB 42D (RV) LATHEWH 100 BK. MICE 
BOwrRU HIT, Z300FAlS PAST 500A AIT YN, 1,000 F Alz 
SH. EDM aTHEALEAIUKHWOK, 

TAMIL, IRM \AORMEZILDAZ-HO [HM] CHS. EZ 
idee, SRAICE o TITHRs AY 4 RBM ITE ZA. 150 
HAMBSNKANEEWS EIT 3Z00FAZBLEDS, 4SROKYO 
THREES. 

LOL BEBOP itit, FWUSRAFARBEANRAK SLU. 
KAD 56 VA EICRMBITIEO, KODPMBMEBAWCRAZA THK, £ 
VD PIITHBMITCHSZKIAK. PADS [F4OEECIBIGEAE 
ODBEMOMHABR CT, RE, LOEUIUZaANSZI EWDHRDBA 
BaTWSZlERD 5S, RHIC OOTOKAI >. 

fe ait, FARKKROHDXCHSW MAO HE CIIDFDOIA 
RUPpBRO SNP KAAKRAD, GHIREPHROMKRGEE 
TS STRICHA MIT 1. 800A FAD 3IAOLISHRUK, EW 
DIPSbRNTWS4. HKUAAMAOBSES™*™}EW I, BMOOKE 
THR LCHMARICZIODBNkK, EATWWKAIA.S 

>< CT, ARI PKS ORR PEA RBH EL SE 
BMIceo, PSR (BRR RAK) FERLIICOK. Fh 
HEOHRDHADSAZRROMW, BIBS THE DCT <KKAD. 

ST, RARE SEEREDS, WEOPREABIC, RRMA, HZ 
WISH REHAB DIT, KBELTHNCAKSEIWITSY 
CHATEAD. BASAL AZIWADK ES (HDNKMRE! ITS 
MCXS, 2, 000K > THREVITMD AD, EWIDAR BER 
Cee DEC HOWL OMI. COR, BRRMIAEAT 
5? 
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20. THREE MILLION MEMBERS 


It appears that there is surprise even within the Liberal- 
Democratic Party that the number of members has risen to 
3,200,000. But on reflection,! it is not a world-shaking num- 
ber at all. 

In the last general election the LDP won about 24 million 
votes. Let us assume that the reliable votes amounted to 40 
percent of this total. That is about 10 million votes. If the 
coercive recruiting of members is continued, the three mil- 
lion will eventually become five million and then 10 million. 
It would not be strange if that happened. 

The recruitment? of party members is a sort of * lest of the 
extent to which individual Diet members are willing and able 
to contribute to their factions. At the same time, it is a kind 
of campaign to establish firmly the positions of individual 
Diet members in elections. It is only natural that the 
1,500,000 members should have increased to over 3,000,000 
members in no time? at all. 

But it appears that large amounts of money were scattered 
about to achieve this doubling of the party members. In a 
large number of cases, people were made members without 
their knowledge and someone else paid the membership fees 
for them. Since there are even people within the party who 
are saying, “At this rate,° the forceful recruitment of mem- 
bers will be criticized by the public, and the party will be 
scorned by the people,” the situation must be pretty bad. 

The main point of interest has been the moves of Toshio 
Komoto. Komoto, who was able to gather only 90,000 votes 
in the last preliminary presidential election, acted energetically 
this time, concentrating on companies and people connected 
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with his alma mater.’ There are rumors that he has one-third 
of the three million members. One might think that former 
Prime Minister Takeo Miki’s parting present, assuming a 
monstrous form, has been inherited ® by Komoto. 

Consequently, Takeo Fukuda has told Ohira, “A swollen 
party is no good. Postpone the preliminary election,” while 
Yasuhiro Nakasone has begun to insist on? a “direct election 
system.” The confrontation among the various factions over 
the character of the preliminary election will probably grow 
as the days go by. 

This is pure imagination, but what would happen if many 
Opposition party supporters or people who are critical of the 
LDP secretly became members of the LDP? A large number 
of people might become members, saying, ‘“We can participate 
in the open presidential election if we pay the membership 
fee. Let’s pay ¥2,000 each and participate in the election of 
the LDP president.’’ What would the LDP do then? 


1. on reflection §<¢ 3ZTAAL,REHE, Opp. without (due) reflection. 
2. coercive (koud:rsiv] 5&#8y%, BEAy4, 3. recruitment ##, #B 
(He BA) BH, «4. asort of —fM, ~NEI%3%M; a sort of politician 
FABUWMREVWoTEVWA, ch of asort. 5. innotime @bsbiz, -¢ 3 
(=1n less than no time), 6. at this rate = MZ4-¥-T(li), TM47 TIlE, 7. 
alma mater [Ima mé:terv](L) ae, MoH, (4K) Beak, 8.inherit (42, 
Hef ee) SITMKC, (PER, RES ES) BUSA, HiKTS. 9. insist on 
ERTS, Hast CohFd) £4; 1 tnststed on the justice of my cause. HM + 5& 
MIELWIk & RRL 7, 
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HECR A VASE LULBRORSBAAl, VvYFELeME 
ANORAAYMODSD [/-—-avF_~rvavI ELUAK., BAHORG 
ART, LABEL DEAL I RREL CW K, MEZA YH CR 
BORER ot, KPoKOZBLKOK, EW ZDS [7 —-- 
AVF 4YaY| OUVITESKOKADI. 

lb kFO—-ABS, EDORETH, REBO KOS, EWIOKE 
5. CHARA TW EME MELE, LPpLeFIKXKORAITE 
Bk, SRBRLOAA buRltOWOURAK ok EWI. MEO 
COURAMLUDPUAZBHMbSA kd, RBERIEZICHBIcMOOKY 
fog EVFITK 5 THEHAHOTHN, EWDABRAIIGCANKHAE 
TBD SENKEOK, 

RAO, SZ&SE OAH BOA LAT, FYAITLPADUW 
TWh, AIBDFVUEISEC NHK LDH, Fe vert YORRM 
YREASEK, FIADRMAESSCMOCMHRMBAZKC SX, OS 
L, BHO CHORD TOKEN ID. 

BMoHAWEeMtEAAZTEDROWRYRASAI, MBRORMotK 
EWORKREXKCKEVICABACHIWO. BAS ECB, *O 
DPatAd, EW5TMKEKRLEEZIK, BOLT ABACHIESK 
AL IC#EVD< BALA, WSITARMIGKLEnTWAZOWUBE 
HAD. 

RER-KltB Lok. HUAROTMeL, RESIEREEK, 
ARADO SARBIC RB LUCKSADB Re LK Fe VEA VIC 5 TD 
bit, MBOKDICKAMRL, BOMAZARTHO4SD, AAS 
ADE LWHBARUI TWA, [HAKYO, PWOKSET4AOIS 
RLTDSCHECHA. BRRORIOKTORMELAL EBAITW 
VY DETWIAZ LEWIS 

COMROREOMRAIS, BRAORHPSITHS. [ROH] 
EWHNNAWECHE(RAOMBAIA YL, Hr k. Mh, RYH 
AS EW nKOTA, PRCMAE SST, EWDECAADHEARM 
-ARRORSKODS LNT, 
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21. CHAMPION GUSHIKEN 


Immediately after successfully defending his world title by 
decision,! Yoko Gushiken twisted his bloody face into a 
grimace’ in the ring and shouted, “No condition!” He did not 
give a smile of victory; rather his face looked? sad. He had 
hurt both hands during the fight and was in the worst pos- 
sible condition. It was probably because he wanted to say 
why he had been unable to knock out the challenger that he 
shouted, ““No condition!”’ 

It is said that fans are not satisfied unless they see the judo 
player Yasuhiro Yamashita win by ‘“‘ippon,’? Sadaharu Oh hit 
a home run and Gushiken win by a knockout. But acccording 
to the scoring of the experts, Gushiken’s defense of his title 
against the South Korean challenger Kim Yong Hyun was a 
good one. Although at times Gushiken’s knees started to 
buckle* as a result of the hard blows from the challenger, the 
champion coolly rode through the difficult passages. The 
mental composure> which allowed him not to become fluster- 
ed even when he was in difficulties was probably backed by 
many hours of training. 

Throughout the fight, the people on Ishigaki Island, his 
home island, all listened to their radios. Only NHK television 
broadcasts can be received on Ishigaki Island. As the cham- 
pion’s mother, Tsune, listened to the radio, she lit Okinawa 
incense and prayed out loud throughout the fight. 

Tsune, who doesn’t like to see men hitting each other and 
blood, is worried every time the radio broadcaster says that 
blood has been scattered about. The moment it was an- 
nounced that her son had won, she said, “It must have been 
tough!’ and broke down in tears.© His mother is probably the 
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one who best realizes how terrible it would be if a momen- 
tary’ mistake led to a miserable defeat. 

The Gushiken family was poor. His mother was a fish 
peddler, and Gushiken himself during his senior high school 
days boarded in a bathhouse in Naha City and polished floors. 
Since he became champion, he has built a house for his 
parents and has been taking care of his younger brother, but 
he himself continues to live a very simple life. It is said that 
he is telling himself, “I can enjoy myself and be extravagant® 
after I retire. But while | am a boxer, I must devote myself 
completely to boxing.” 

The charm of this 24-year-old young man lies in his 
natural, child-like simplicity. Even today, when he is called 
“The Star of Okinawa,” he says, “Just before a fight, I feel 
scared. I’m scared, really scared!’ His ability to bare his real 
face without embarrassment to dare to take chances may be 
Gushiken’s strength. 


1. decision (24153) #iEKRDH, 2. grimace 2x OA'HS =, 3. look Has 
BRLaT ROK, BEA ~7, (~12)B 25) MBER; He Jooks ill [glum]. 
istkA Hv Eee (pey GAS L TVS), 4. buckle #494, WA TD, Dost 
4. 5. composure 4, 3%; keep [lose] one’s composure F fx (RO CK 
5), 6. break down in tears 77% ¢< #24, break down |s 'RETS A 
>< $4, #; He [His health] broke down from lack of sleep. AAR 7S 
BORD RURMMRIISEV > TLEOR, 7. momentary HHA, Om 
ARIA, 8. extravagant v.72 ¢%, (Bok, Kise e¢) RAL, 
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22. ®k A 


BA CORKRAMORFATVECAK. WDOEOTEHDS, & 
LORICMADIL, BHERRBWOokWKHICAMLBAVH TWA 
Om, EWY97TECHS. 

XE, TWAR, CFIICTMAZAKFBMICBMTAZOKN, 4B 
BILWIAKAD, Entoltirs, WEADVDAAL, BHOBRX 
LOERTAT, BOSKWOOD, BHORADABRRBEATIC [ZH 
Z£oBMld- JS EXKFRIZO HTH SDIFOBADTEN, 

LP RSeRtit, HE (Pb) WDFOOIURRITH EMD 51 THO 
AW TWIG HWS EODBHoKEWI., ESD, HHO 
HAEOL, PRHORADSMITHEMD5.TOHOORLTIITSA 
EWDXEOMBHSIIT II, 

BREE BSINBERER5TWA, TIACAHNHNI, KAKO 
RABI 5029, BAWRFRRAO, RRNA MORCH 5T 
HOW KW, FERRIS oIFFEMWOCHHTAZ, AMlt, BRO 
EX SUX OEO*ZRBAHKUA, (RBRNZED, BBlicBAL, 
READ TMHITTRWET) ROSH DER. NA RME CS, 
6b CRRA OLERAMIBTIMTIAZD CLM D., 

[wR HOKE CEMOKMAAHRAT 4A) CHM RS. 
BRAHO, CHRRRIITPOSATWEELBANEKAI. MARA 
CEMWOERRADBSASEWODBMARH LIED, FH5ITCLHRRO 
HYOAITVWT, BEIBLDBELONMAEMIUSAN*EKADI. 

(BOstmitSsESRSITEMPRHNIIOW, UDLAKOBAITHY 
PpsHMIt, ASRO, HREMOS CHR hd THOU 
WV, S£D-BIUAVPMWRBA, STITABPMTA, EWO9 KI, 
AME Ost mero SO-BABPLTHEWW SITUA, 

9-0, BRAM KACRORBMORD FAITH ORHANE CIS 
TW) KEDITMDBROKTD, EM SISLHDS, BBKbd 
BmOMAZAFS, EWSRMGCHKOKW, BRITMKHXHXL 
72 6 
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22. DIET QUESTIONS 


We watched on television the questions being asked about 
the policy speeches! in the Diet. There is something that 
always worries us: to whom are the representatives of the 
various parties addressing their questions? 

The questioners will probably say, “Of course, we’re asking 
Prime Minister Masayoshi Ohira who is sitting in the gallery 
for Cabinet members.”’ If so, why don’t they turn 90 degrees 
to the right and face Ohira when they are asking their ques- 
tions? If they shout, “In the first place, the Prime Minister...” 
without looking at the seats of the Cabinet members diagonal- 
ly* behind them, their words will have no force and appeal. 

It is reported that in the Edo Period, those lower in rank 
than “kachi’ (foot soldier) were not permitted to look at the 
face of the feudal lord when talking to him. But it is no 
longer the feudal age, and there couldn’t possibly be a rule 
that says that the heads of the Opposition parties cannot look 
at the face of the prime minister when addressing him. 

The various Diet committees have proper debates. We 
should like the questioning in connection with the policy 
speeches in the plenary session? turned into a model debate 
between the prime minister and the heads of the Opposition 
parties. At present, the representatives of the Opposition 
parties ask questions while looking the other way. Then the 
prime minister reads something which seems to have been 
composed by bureaucrats. Replies like the following are con- 
stantly given: “We intend zealously* to study the matter, 
exert serious efforts and take the best possible steps.’’ Even in 
rigged sumo matches, the wrestlers give impassioned”? perform- 
ances which can be enjoyed by the spectators. 
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Ohira said proudly, “Through the revision of the land tax 
system, we will ensure® the supply of housing sites.” Opposi- 
tion party representatives should immediately stand up and 
say, “I object.”’ They should demand, “Show us proof that 
easing of the tax system will increase the supply of housing 
sites.” After that, they should join in a heated debate on the 
nature of the land policy. 

Debate on individual points can be left up to the various 
committees. But in connection with problems which are basic 
to national policies, we should like debate to rage’ for hours 
in the plenary session where the people can see what is going 
on. Why not spend one whole day each for debate between 
leaders? For example, all day today could be given over® to 
debate between Ohira and Japan Socialist Party Chairman 
Ichio Asukata and all day tomorrow to debate between Ohira 
and Komeito Chairman Yoshikatsu Takeiri. 

Another point is that the Opposition parties should not 
inform the Government in advance? of the contents of their 
questions. The Diet members should be made to listen to the 
debate while wondering what kind of questions will be asked. 
We are sick and tired! of formalities. 


1. policy speeches HJ S@ORBMiCb Ie HHS} BH, NH, MAS CIC 5A hifi 
Bot Stik itt, 2. diagonally #fi-, MA MATIC, Misvrl<, 3. plenary ses- 
sion [meeting] # 2a, #2. 4. zealously #Ui-, ALT, 5. impassioned 
#5 7- (=ardent); make an impassioned speech #®##* 3.49, 6. ensure 
EXITS, Rak S. cf insure. J.rage MMAloiFTS, BATHS, 8. 
give over 2474, sO, (SMpHET) 4TS (=devote), BFAHI- TA. 9. in 
advance %#5(2 £57 T, HOoMEH, 10. be sick and tired of (Oga) ~a‘t 
aD) uy ol1z~asa, 
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23. AAYJIAPME 


=YYDCEATA RBA FEWDEIK., WE CH RAbIe 
WA FATDVEWD=HAYYORNAZABAS. NEFOFRBARY sales 
SEOTAIDo AKSJ AMOR BAWCED 5S, SEPCTFRE 
OE IRA PDOWSCBHEMMICTMZSNZ EDC oKEW I. 

PRIZED SZ. SHEAOMWOATH, BOBIECHOEAICILA AS 
IA, CHMBTAZABWHTENIZEWZKAD. [ROFORE 
BAKO AITVO< | BRSAH) . AFSHOAKAD, COB 
(PRATIAUT, DIC TROFO SMNFKKO BE) 45S 
RE DS #7 ato 

IISA L, SNAKE ULK SERBS KBONK) AADYD 
ZTCACW4o RWWA VBC, BBO VITDETC EW 
SCI aot. —MEEORN, AK/JAML+F0LIAAL EI 
>To, WS OBRACHE LMA ZUUAZBRBEOBS Dok. KEO 
Bett, 1+a2AHA6BELK. H*nNtet, AMSSLMBEWA 
DHA TC o 
- C64 OMOFERBA SO TWNI, CATBRALI ERG 
PNA FBEW, EWITEMHHPS’IITK. EO, TS 4KY 
RIDEEGREADS, HHOBARMHBODCHRL, BSIFSLTLEO 
OTA. 

EES, FEW EAT, (IPM PONA/IAFERLCKHSW 
eo TIWIDHAOHDCILMPHBAMBitiy, PBAOBZAZER&H 
HOD. —WEFIS, fats fEeiwotwopopniass, Gr2ctd Slt 
CTHBBSHot EWI. CEOCEDM, EATITHS TH5NSA, F& 
GnritSolseCRBs me UTOMEBCS, 4WIHWOBA Dek 
ChKOKRAID. SFEORHBIL, ZOBW EDO ICMBASZAK. 

BW 4O4. (EZ OUEDS.. RADE, BAEC. 
ZDWOARMEDIITAAHOTTELITOWT, BHAT ho 4A, *O 
LW REBHAAIUST HR. FEDER SZES DAZITILADEID, 
KFwtlt, ABCEARLIEAZ/) AL EORADBITRAZA < 
BHLEEAENXCHS 
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23. HERRING ROE BANKRUPTCY! 


‘“‘Nishin”’ (herring) is called “‘kado” in the Ainu language. 
Even today, the name “‘kado-iwashi’”’ (“‘kado’’ sardine) is used 
in the Tohoku area for herring. Does “‘kazunoko”’ (herring 
roe) derive? perhaps from “kado-no-ko”’ (herring’s child)? It is 
said that herring roe was originally added to “‘osechi-ryori”’ 
(New Year dishes) because the many eggs were regarded as 
symbols of fecundity? and prosperity for one’s descendants. 

Times have changed. How many people are there who say 
they must eat herring roe at any cost* at the New Year in the 
hope of having many children? 

“As I chew on the high-priced herring roe 
The sound grates on my ears.” 
Masara Okuno 

This poem was written several years ago. Now the price has 
become so high that a company has gone bankrupt as a result 
of speculating in herring roe. 

Hokusho, a Tokyo trading firm which deals in marine 
products, has gone bankrupt, and Mitsubishi Corp., which 
supported Hokusho, has been left holding huge stocks of 
herring roe. The “red diamond”’ (Mitsubishi) finally stumbled 
over® the ‘yellow diamond” (herring roe). When the price of 
herring roe rose to over ¥10,000 per kilogram at the end of 
1978, many consumers turned away, saying the price was too 
high. By the end of 1979, the price had gone over ¥20,000. 
The number of people who were flabbergasted’ and decided 
not to buy herring roe increased. 

Anyone with a modicum® of common sense knows that 
herring roe cannot possibly sell at such extraordinarily high 
prices. But this kind of common sense seems to have been 
ground down? and weakened in the mammoth gears of the 
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trading firm. 

Some companies released their stocks of herring roe last 
year, thinking that the situation was dangerous. Why did 
Hokusho and Mitsubishi Corp. maintain a bullish!® stand in 
the circumstances? Even in 1978, although the situation was 
dangerous, the companies were able to sell their stocks and 
make profits. Did this make even stronger the sweet dream 
that herring roe will sell no matter how high the price and 
that the higher the price, the more value it has as a gift? The 
bankruptcy dealt a heavy blow to such arrogance.!! 

Hoarding leads to price increases. Speculation brings about 
higher prices and huge profits. The trading firms must now be 
reflecting seriously on the rampancy of such commercial 
methods. We feel sorry for those people who will be em- 
broiled in the bankruptcy, but the big trading firms should 
learn lessons from the resentful voices of the herring eggs 
which said farewell to the old year and greeted the new year 
in warehouses. 





1. bankruptcy Sk, FARE; go [become] bankrupt (fKFRET SB, 2. derive ~*D 
anim & ANS (att < J(from); A large part of English vocabulary is derived from 
Latin sources. R58 DN GEV NAKAB DIL FT v GUL DE, 3. fecundity 
[fi(:)kAndati] SRE, 4EAEH, FPR, 4. at any cost YA GICBRBE DIST SH, 
Fi#Ee HEL T (=at allcosts), 5. grate &L4, (HA) UXHNIL4GS 
6. stumble over D0 $<; He stumbled overa stone. {i= AILDEDWK, 
7. flabbergast U> ¢ ) {WKA+4, AAS 6444 (=dumbfound), 8. 
modicum (#27214 CH» T) 4 id; a modicum of sleep [pleasure] 42> 
HEAR 72 OLA), 9. grind down #}K5 +4, + KO; people ground 
down by poverty BH ZInsTHUL AUR AR BE, 10. bullish 4°4 = 4%, tem 
%, CthKst) 841M, 11. arrogance ifj, “5 #4, 12 hoarding Wv7: 
*O, Rrrvthon, 
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24.2% HO G 


—/)\F#RBRBEO. WE, RA BEHAlID 1 TWS4 (KE 
OA] EWIDDItWaKh), BADKDDATDODCEHAYNELEIAD. 
ZH, XE DIU-KKASCADER CT, —BICMTFONMRA EHE 
Led, ERADBHUDUGZABRDGLEDD. CHAZ, WOM 
BMPREWDEDCT © 

SB, SRE IEORE PPT KRMAOBIEA —B [ATS 
SA, C—-KOMMII69, BTAFCLEDD. EDSCRRHITH 
SEHPAW) CHOMT (MHROFS | FHA. KREAEAM 
BOGE —-BABOC 514. RMOBAZISH, ADRKOMBSA 
(SHELOMBARNTRALHVU Ra TWZEHHMIT AZ. EXD, 
ZIWIBED 4ZDHYNSTIHO ET El. 

—aicit [RREOA It, BRASODKCHSRE* BHL, 
RRBROFRICOWCOBR RHA RRMOBBZIDPZODBbHKE 
Do FBR LC DPRAHEPODEBEBSEKEVSH< Oli, 4HORW 
FSoOULCL EDD. WRUKOBNBERONC, BUDS | Ria 
fe) FRBDEADO—DELTEKTCEWUCKHOBYO CHOVET. 

[AER RBOREI FWIOKS, BMAUODLAR V2) 
OFZICBEMIGTWORKE HUY. BILORT RCS YO EHADS, 
BRILOVOA DOR BWW / BES OADORDWWY/a- YORE 
TIWDWUW A LACAEDIZTLALCAL, OHATCZHRENBRAT 
HYVET,. (KKBOR! LDN6 [KOB) FEHRE, EBRR, + 
HERR ORAE, BRA LACARBTSAAITHTTHESWKWSOD 
ET o 

AAR BAeLS Cit (BRMORBILREOBBCHSI EWon 
CHOET,. FBHBOMBAZAS.. COTCLITCBRIIHAD ERA. 
“UROTECT. LOL, KPSEW 51 TKABTHNEA £O RH 
LIT XA4, MUPBS OD OHADLHOERA [RRBBINCKYSG, 
EDACUOKS &b646U4D0EFF. 

RREDORIH< ECOMEORBK ok, EWIDTEITLTWKK 
Xx TEU 
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24. FAMILY DAY? 


Dear Director-General Keizo Obuchi of the Prime Minister’s 
Office: 

What is the point! of the “Family Day*” which the 
Government is so intent? on establishing? Will the Govern- 
ment tell the people on this day, “Today is the day for happy 
family life. Let’s all join in parent-child dialogue?’’ This is 
truly unasked-for interference. 

A government car with a loudspeaker and a flag calling for 
the prevention of lack of dialogue runs around the neighbor- 
hood in the evening blaring. “‘Have you completed the family 
dialogue for the day? Please finish it as quickly as possible,”’ 
and distributes a “Manual for Dialogue.” A national chart 
showing family dialogue percentages is drawn up. Officials of 
neighborhood associations keep a strict watch and voice* such 
criticisms as, ‘““The daugher of that house is neglecting dia- 
logue with her parents and is out enjoying herself with her 
boy friend.” It couldn’t possibly be that the Government 
wants to create such a day. 

According to one” theory, the purpose of “Family Day”’ is 
to emphasize the family as the core of the state and society 
and to arouse national awareness that the foundations of the 
family should be made stronger. Is it just groundless fear on 
our part when we recall such words as “‘hijoji’ (emergency) 
and ‘‘shintaisei’’ (new system) which we heard so often before 
and during the war? You must be well aware that in the 
“wealth and military strength’ policy followed from the Meiji 
Era onwards, “‘family morality’? was considered one of the 
foundation of education. 

If the Government is going to talk about “‘strengthening the 
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foundations of the family,” it would do better to turn its 
attention to the improvement of housing. Following the style 
of a very popular song, a world as described in the following 
song should be provided for everyone: 

‘“A spacious home is good 

A spacious garden is good 

No housing loans to repay is® good 

Living in such a home is to be happy.” 

A ‘‘Housing Day’ should be established instead of a 
“Family Day’ so that the Government can seriously reflect’ 
on the deficiencies and ineffectiveness of its housing and land 
policies. 

In the Japanese type of welfare society, it is said that 
supporting old parents is the responsibility of the family. We 
have no objections to children taking care of their parents in 
their old age; it is only natural. But when the Government 
stresses this point too much, we begin to suspect that it wants 
to paper® over the cuts made in welfare expenditure with 
“family morality.” 

We hope that the ‘‘Katei-no-Hi’’ (Family Day) will turn 
out, in the end, to be a “katei’’ (hypothetical) story. 


1. point Bay, 2, HH; There is no port in asking him to do it. #hi- & 
hereon Ti ntvrottsArr. co. in point MWe, in point of ~N AT, 2. 
the “Family Day” 'XHROH e+ FBG t L CH CHSOD CEs the 4 
DVThHA, HLICMHT< S Family Day (4KRENHAA BF LT the A* Gr» 
nts, 3. intent adj. (GRAH) (Ads*~lo) RIALT, FOL Ton), 
RicSEBemMiecoioc, of eager FMI MM Hin, ReELTEN sea 
Su LICMaGecrk, 4. voicev. (ER, HALEe) AMT, BWRT, 
BATA, 5. one adj. 72< SA HAPH—-, atheory WHE? "HH, “EN 
IZ#+L, one theory (s#MAS "#H) DI SKBEN—-OEHT., 6. is -N*E 
2=14 no housing loans to pay 4228*+#8s7, loans Cli %°M THIATIX 3 AF 
Be, 7. reflect BRT, RRA, METAL, Ate - Msl-BHorkcrceeU 

(LAF 218-S— 2 ic EC ) 
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25. 8k ¢ BER 


6 FA, Bho RK CP AHORBBRBzEKUKARLRARE 
Blt, 4RO4 YR Es -ICCIBAZTW 4S. [BBD ERA. 
RHO MACHO, RAPBBRDSREASNK OBISTCTA GIT 
TD, EWIADIRHAZEWIDTCED) HASH. BHSG Io 

Br BILTOTCHPERNIUI, CALEO [RHO HM] DT 
Ky HRPM SHR ESS ICRM AWB LK. KRiLRaIcIt, ZB 
MOM eE DMA ANAT EI ak. Lab, C4AI5 
CUITHHOT BOM. LRCRHADOHS, CALCOBRRCH 
we ItKeEDELTISA © 

KBR ICE so TKMGOM, ERITMAT AZARAE AD. EROW 
LOA OX EZS4ZOBEAZAKAD. SBRBEZHONKAILEA IS 
WETS, ERICMBARL, BUBeERADHSZ<SK. 

HiILIKOMRBERSIS, 1,600 MOBMOBNe 39 ,H 180 
Ada NK. BAIMITHe ASF ¢oOnNKCESMBITMI oko 
CALCOBRECHREDSALAATHIT, BOBAZOOOAE 
MOHUATEITTEA o 

COSHAGCGERITCEMBLOHS. B—. | 1L0OAKRHI OMIA 
bpphbo»#s, WREEC1925 dbdpok. BBBRRBEL 
C (CIR PDITBHAEDZ LWI9DOD | 1OOARH | OMB, 
FFD DSEBMAVAOUTTCER SDT, KlvITWNI100G 
CHD 5TEV. 

BIACIL—-BRWI GC 600R RV EDHOZEIFA, TAELEOD 
8H bdPoke THC) < SHBRMEDBH 7TH, FEMHIcl 
FITHDIE « RHO 51 FD ORERILDBKHBKAD © 

Brit, BEHMOM te WSE, BRRBAZHMONKBAl, 
TREW RBC EDITTA SC SWOKROLEDMUHIS, & 
HMDS. SNIT, FORO RPERBAS-EMA BAKA 
(3, BAZEBITAHZMEOKER. WE, BRRBAZTWS 
[ HARI SR( LSS I IMIS IW ISRVLEABESDKS BW. BOA 
ORMEVCYOIIAS © 
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25. ITOYAMA AND COMPLICITY 


Diet member Ejitaro Itoyama, an unprecedentedly large 
number of whose campaigners were found guilty of election 
law violations in the Upper House election six years ago, said 
in an interview then, “I will not resign! my seat in the Diet. 
It would be a different matter if the court decided that I 
should do so or if my wife or campaign manager were? 
arrested.’ Asked if “it would be a different matter’ meant 
that he would resign, he said, “‘I could not help but resign.” 

We have not forgotten these words.’ The court has handed 
down its judgment. The Kobe District Court sentenced 
Itoyama’s regional campaign manager to prison. The com- 
plicity provision of the Public Officers Election Law will be 
applied to Itoyama. But Itoyama himself shows no signs* of 
resigning. He intends to buy time by appealing against the 
court’s decision and to be reelected in the coming Upper 
House election. 

Politicians should have the courage to sacrifice themselves 
for the sake of justice. It is the mental attitude of clearly 
distinguishing between right and wrong. Itoyama, who _ has 
been found to have been an accomplice,> should show his 
respect for justice and refrain from standing as a candidate in 
the Upper House election. 

Over 1,600 people were questioned and about 180 were 
arrested in connection with the election law violations by 
Itoyama’s group. The Itoyama faction had given money to 
gangsters and this, too, became an issue.© If the Liberal- 
Democratic Party should make Itoyama an official candidate 
in the coming Upper House election, the attitude of the LDP 
itself will be questioned. 
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There are two things that come to mind in connection with 
this incident. First, despite the ‘‘100-day court trial” regula- 
tion, it took 1,925 days for the court to hand down its 
decision. The principle of the “100-day court trial’ is to 
expedite’ court proceedings, particularly in the case of elec- 
tion law violations. But because the defense often deliberately 
drags out the proceedings, most trials do not end in 100 days. 

On average, a trial in the court of the first instance takes 
over 600 days, but the latest trial took three times as long. At 
this rate, the complicity provision cannot be applied during a 
Diet member’s term. The further speeding up of trials is 
necessary. 

Second, there is need to strengthen the complicity system. 
Unless the complicity provision is made so severe that Diet 
members once convicted of complicity can never stand as 
candidates again, it will have no effect. In addition, there is 
need for a provision that will disqualify a Diet member if the 
number of his election campaigners who are found guilty of 
election law violations is above a certain figure. There is no 
severity of this kind in the “proposal for strengthening the 
complicity system” being considered by the LDP. We cannot 
condone the revision of these provisions in such a manner 
that it amounts® to collusion.? 


1. resign [rizain] vt. (RK, HeiiZ%& ¢ + )REYS, 1B <(=give up); resign office 
Ri +38 < , vt. BRKT A (=retire)(from); resign from the Cabinet ARR & & 
RTS, BMMMMlo bo CH BAe CSE LOGY BATHS, 2. were if 
my wife or campaign manager ¢ or Ci#IR E+E ONTIZHNT, WisliH 
alt Bee CSA, COTlRMERECNT weresPbnT»S, 3. words 
TI MNBEB, E090 LE CHPRBEB OR (GSO, RBCS ERE. 4. no 
signs no © {fF 57 CT GERLESBSA, ALN Bian sing. Td pl. Cd BRIS 
7a, pl. & fF 5 MA*—#HH; I have no books.=I1 have no book. #s AR we FHF 

(LAF 218-S— 2 12 KC ) 
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26. # © RE # 


BORIC OWC, BFOPFFPA+-KbEMszK. [EMOR 
68, BR4Eb6, FHOW4ZARICESAZMORRG CHYED 
SOIENEV J. ARCHREAIDISBODSHALWITEI 
35 TRO, DBD CRAZRBITCANSTEITLE EWI. 
BRED EH CORCHS o 

BATAHHIS, Afellt, MREFPWOTXTWOA. HORE, BR 
OPFICA D5 7T, PREEMRTED AW, RICH or OKYD 
CG, ZIUAGCW4A. BHEMBEORUWCHSZ. FeNRVYOKBE 
He thzwak LD, (ERR Et BR CMPEIC LK. CRIS BEIT DWK 
DS, MAERITKBEEBMEBEDBBSK EW aK, SMITHS. 

LEMEREOCHS. SHrELKRWE, SHIEK EKS 
H&t ELEM, BS OMEDBBANG YAKS EMAR 7 CHEAT 
WAZEDTC LAW, MEMORHOMD, LITM4ELDVOVRE 
BA, ZOD LAMHDTW4Z. REDZLEDT BHOREDIIX 
o@ DIECHO, KVALCHSZ. BRO, CEO MRO. 

HADI CGE RICSE ok PMEDMBOUZED SORBA Lok 
fEMITIt, BROBRRUOKDWSHASZ (OAH EWI, WHITE 
BG, KOPP SEM R57 TWD MEDMLDOWBWED SIS, WW 
(EMAIL ERT. ETFWIL, ETWS AVI, BTAZICLOMA 
IID CHA.o 

64ERDOG, OT PLVIRAEBULKKRABW4. RUIKTC 
TRAM A Tito RET AER LOU 4D, TCITEREY 
PAT. KAIVGROFHS? 180BREBLKI. CORR, OW 
HOBABSWOCFIITWD. DOBRO DITILEP AA Ot 
AcéErt Bak. PRL, BRDSARITH 1 TWOSZRM (6H) 
He, MSR ICS ABTHARICWOBZ oONkKks RITCIIDSD, 
AB RICBRIGEBUTI aK EWI.) 

AFAR OKO, DESEO CHAS. UDLENISHRO 
HCH rT, ENHUEDAKOGistiry, 
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26. COOPERATING WITH NATURE 


Young designers considered the matter of packaging fruit ! 
and thought, “The skin of the fruit is packaging which has 
been made by God and is far superior? to any other form of 
packaging in terms of both quality and color. We cannot 
create anything better.’’ They decided it would be the ulti- 
mate? in stupidity to compete with God in packaging; they 
decided instead to put fruit in a container which could be 
reused. This happened at an agricultural cooperative in Ehime 
Prefecture. 

When one thinks about it, human beings fight too much 
with God. They go against the will of God and the pro- 
vidence* of nature and make all kinds of things. They think 
they have beaten God, but in fact they have been defeated. 
Good examples are agricultural products. Areas for the mass 
production of cabbages were created, and chemical fertilizers 
and agricultural chemicals were used to grow cabbages year 
after year. In various areas there were bumper crops for a few 
years but production fell quickly afterward. 

The soil is a living thing. Dry, black soil is a living thing. In 
live soil there are many microorganisms” living peacefully 
together in a balanced relationship. The excretions® of the 
microorganisms give the soil needed moisture and gently hold 
the earth together. The best nourishment for making micro- 
organisms grow is barnyard manure and compost. They are 
natural fertilizers, i.e., God’s fertilizers. 

Agricultural products nourished by soil in which there are 
microorganisms which have developed naturally on natural 
fertilizer, have a rich, natural taste. Good products cannot be 
obtained from soil in which the microorganisms are barely 
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alive because of chemical fertilizers which are, in a way, like 
injections for medical purposes. Unappetizing’ rice and 
tangerines are due to poor soil. 

There was a doctor who took six years to cure a difficult 
disease. He gave the patient medicine. The patient would 
improve for a while, but would soon relapse. The doctor 
made a 180-degree change in his medical treatment policy. He 
reasoned that the disease was due in large part® to psycho- 
genic causes. He thought that it was first necessary to get the 
patient to build up his physical strength so that he could 
recover the health of his mind. The medical treatment was 
changed for a method which utilized to the full? the ability 
to cure himself that a patient naturally has. It is reported that 
the patient slowly but steadily recovered. 

Chemical fertilizers and medicines are necessary things. But 
they are supplements! ° to God, not better than God. 





1. fruit HWOH, RE, VHA, PURSE UCM eT DW, 
Do you like fruit? (Rise a TTH) MBSE SPOT, AZMOMRD 
# #3 2} & 1s The orange is a fruit. (AL > Yili RM), There are some 
fruits which are currently popular. (v»¥ AMMA SD RWAHAS) NE IIE, 
2. superior (~ £9) Hnzvz, Bork, HRABA, UWS to H°O¢; She is 
superior to him in speaking English. ®#8*% ao ¢ CTld, MAILE) BH 
T\.4, opp. inferior, 3. ultimate [Altimit] (the+f#> 7) FMA, RR 
5, 636, 4. providence 34, HE. PHARFORMS  MOBE, Kit 
God, 5. microorganism (mdikro(u)S:7ganiz(a)m] 444%, micro- [maikrou] 
te |. % eT HEGARB, «OG. excretion $k++>(/FA), HEtt+OH, 7. unappetizing 
EPFTI“L, MRHETTEEV, BHM, 8. in large part SI-, cf. 
in part —2B4, ASH, 9g. to the full S4i= (=thoroughly), +c; 
Enjoy to the full. (Ws ECHLA TK RSW, 10. supplement iB01%, i 
RD. 
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27. Si 4H RRS 


[HARA T RNY -F VY ALUAYRVYTRBROTEA 
ATES TAEFLED0 AR OSEWVDHOENESZFL ED.D UMLE 
QV DRCSe, CC CREAMER ZtallO RABAWHEOCI 
TWYCL EDD) oo HR + VACHS 1) ZOBGBHMSAITS 
JWbnkTCEBHAZ. ABROTEITELT, EHAEXWK. 

WERK, SK ORKADRBEDARLCRMMAT ok. Tt 
(SORBET EOD sa TMPA SW L, MITE ULTWOWDHODSTR 
FICHNGZASWKEW ID. RZOAR OMMCEMItBW. LU» 
LERICOORLEME, Enid RY CHARAN CBEDEWbOC 
Hr. Tle Lb, | 

COWUCHHORR ESHER SBMD5 ARORA SAK EO 
RARE Sh BER AAZ ASI IC, HROFOKCHORAREMA E 
DHS, EWDMBBA cK. TIPTOLWMSH#KEBS. 

RRA 6, EEORN, AYRVITBORKA, BHOT- 
7, HRATS EAST, + YI AFT oro WMP RBA KF, 
RBERAO FS. RKO CINEREA Bok, FZIWDFH 
REBBROKPT—-—TitM#hLE. VDALSEY ITHABEADZ 
5 7%ro 

Fk Bit, SHODORELEM)BCBSULTW4Z. HE 
OIVRREI Sitti. BOLCHNASH, KON DPDSRIT ADS 
SiS Pv), —#lCHhL, —#RICTHEA CS NAGRADSKHBIIOK > 

LDKDSRARORMRERPHBRERe SSRI hn, £9 
EMT RE SAK EBDEARBADONKOKNAID. COKBDH 
HITOO, ARN CBRORURRADBEATCLAZMRULED. 

bD—-D, AYRVSTBORAL BU CTKRA MHA VOESH 
fro RWVDW, ARAAZDeS TVFMbevse— (HR) itit, D> 
DTAYEYVT CHI SNKAITRERORADB HS. CHEKE 
IC@BZlL, —MCOB<S BMWABOKW. RRORCHNIITE, 
FE Bld [DO] ITMATWS] © 
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27. CAMBODIAN REFUGEES 


“After a certain! time has passed, journalists will probably 
no longer? make reports about the Cambodian refugees. And 
people will eventually forget. It is precisely when this happens 
that continuing our activities here will become important.” 
These are the words of a British nurse who is working in a 
refugee camp. We felt that she was admonishing? us as well as 
herself. 

Since the fall* of 1979, many Japanese have gone to the 
refugee camps to help. Some have been troubled by the 
language barrier, while others have not known what to do and 
are at their wit’s end.” It is commendable that unknown 
people should try to help in a serious way, but if they are 
going to help, their help should be effective, organized and 
sustained. 

Recently the United Nations Office of the High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees asked the “Society for Thinking About 
Young Refugees,” an organization of nursery governesses® and 
kindergarten teachers, to manage nurseries for refugee chil- 
dren. We feel this is wonderful news. 

The governesses and teachers went to the refugee camps at 
the end of 1979, taking picture books and taped stories in 
Cambodian and musical instruments. Children who had lost 
their parents, brothers and sisters, children who were suffering 
from undernourishment and children who have deep psycho- 
logical scars from the horrors of war — such children were 
very enthusiastic about the picture books and taped stories. 
They smiled for the first time in a long time. 

The children are living in temporary shacks crowded to- 
gether inside a wire fence. It is not only medical care and 
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medicines which are needed. The children want spaces where 
they can play in safety and places where someone will always 
care for them, talk with them and play with’ them. 

The UNHCR requested that Japanese women should take 
over the posts of nursery heads. The ability of the Japanese 
governesses seems to have been recognized. We hope that this 
project will get on the right track® and that organized and 
sustained aid will be given. 

We would also like to see organized the reprinting of 
picture books in Cambodian so that they can be sent to the 
refugees. Fortunately, at the UNESCO Asia Culture Center in 
Tokyo there are over 20 different picture books which were 
published in Cambodia before. These should be reprinted in 
large numbers and sent to the refugee camps. Because they 
are homeless, the children are famished? for “food for the 
mind.”’ 





1. acertain BE”, —EM, _ML MCB VENtvwIC LN BBE DI 
TIFPHF, 2. no longer 4 (i-@~ C%'>(=not any longer), 3. admonish 
(Alc) MKT S, SEF, BETA! 4. fall & (=autumn), KHCIs8, 9, 
105, K&Tti49, 10, LIA SHYT, 5. at one’s wit’s end Hix < NT, wit 
A&M, MH, IES; drive a person to his wit’sendjits2t¢ MOS, 6. nurs- 
ery governess {xf}, governess KRM, CHEB, RRA (BL) 
* 44-9 + & (2 private teacher, tutor, 7. with ...care for them and talk and 
play with them ¢+LT%kw°n7H, care, talk, play NED Age TH 
LtwAZ4HTC talk with, play with ¢4¢i+7Tv»-4, 8. on the right track iF 
Lv Mimic > T, track id, #i, 9. famished ALz2 72, MLZIZLHBMHSW 
ZHESHSZ=-2¢£ T, hungry (SMe) +BRITSRMIcHHns}, 
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28. UW F 


Wo A—-HERMADHOUT, HOBOBNCHS. [HWP 
HESEADFOXROSGSS CSA) © CO, HKWOOD [UW] it 
ILWotkh, FIWDARRBSE< ENTWZDKAI. 

DSI. ABWD. DDABWD. =VBWPD. ABW. VW 
DIDAWAWATEAEDBHSADS, WHOWDITIH, LEDTB*AEHA 
Bost, EWADRBRBHAZSLW.o FECHELE Dok bO — 
—AP ITM TS OODBBAR (CORA) EBRHOHDT, EWIDO 
Meh -#ERORRK . 

IFFRCADMDOe [YA BFJEWIOWU LYE FI, DEY 
AWb6C, PABBAASHTRRELEWID. BRCHBOTCLADA 
YFFEWIOIS [HBHSOHNAS OBREED (CLIIOREF 
al) o 

WERE PNTWKEDIT, RR CISHANECAUBHOK. 
RICA TAFOVDIEABASZEL, PBT, LERNAITDY 
Td 6A TC, he, Ete tt R< o AODRBYOe MOAR 
x, “ARR OMOTEZACWHOZE, WODITH (BBAREBLSA 
bolt | EWARECHS. 

KWORR< CBACOLTHERODTUKAROWDO ED, JED 
MHUDPtitMCT, SEIMLAKDICHMAED, BAEO, KLE 
Zo HATETL, TOHOXAMSZRABARETCAZAZLIK, BOW 
DNEIZES, MORITBAHOOL, BRRAROH, vvYFay 
ADP, AWAY, TVs, FRF EW DKEKAOHFASS CEH 
So [RMR twa Swit, BAOPITCHOSZABUYART AR 
BBTHMSNTW4Ao 

[ZU OBESERKLIURS EIS GET) . SEDO GItED 
SSA Dold, BEOROMULA OK. BiB DS EORREIT EO 
RETCAOVMIES BHWEWD. BRIT1 A —bVOBEDBAS&, 
£OB (4, BBB 34A x — bow) DITMREDDBBAWR 
RHSITOELW, EWDRBARWKTCEBHSZ. SBALOUEX 
AEM. CUCEHORIL ERR. 
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28. BEGINNING OF SPRING 


‘““Risshun” (beginning of spring): the days become longer 
day by day, and spring arrives with its light. 
“Spring ‘tatsu’ (starts) 
Hydrangea buds appeared 
Yesterday and again today.” 
Kishu 

What kinds of meaning does “‘tatsu’’ have? 

“Kaze ga tatsu’’ (the wind starts up); “Ki ga tatsu’” (to 
become excited); “‘Uwasa ga tatsu’’ (rumors fly); “Niji ga 
tatsu” (a rainbow appears); ‘‘Otoko ga tatsu’”’ (a man makes a 
name! for himself). ‘‘Tatsu’? can be used in various ways and 
has various meanings, but the “tatsu’’ of ‘‘Risshun’’ has the 
meaning of something which appears for the first time. Haru- 
hiko Kindaichi’s interpretation is that it means the sudden 
appearance of something that did not exist before, something 
that is generally considered mysterious. 

According to the lunar calendar, the beginning of the 
month is called ‘“‘tsui-tachi’? from ‘‘tsuki-tachi’? which means 
the appearance of the new moon.* Thunder is called ‘‘kan- 
dachi’” in the Kanto area and this means the “appearance of a 
god,” according to the “Kotoba no Saiiki’? (Word Almanac). 

As if they had been waiting for the start of spring, the 
plum blossoms have begun to bloom in Tokyo. After enduring 
the cold winter, the hundreds and thousands of buds are 
becoming whiter and whiter. They are swelling until they are 
ready to burst and are now blossoming one by one. When we 
see the plum blossoms, with their faint odor,? we feel that 
spring has suddenly appeared. 

The force of spring, which had been waiting, holding its 
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breath, deep in the earth, runs through roots,* trunks> and 
branches as if spurting out in answer to the call of the light. 
If we listen carefully, we can hear shouts® of joy welling up. 
The force of spring first appears in the branches of the plum 
trees and then makes the Amur adonis and forsythia bloom. 
It makes the buds of the cucumber tree, keaki and “kunugi”’ 
(Quercus acutissima) swell. In the seasonal word “‘tanbai” (an 
excursion’ to places noted for their plum blossom), there is 
the feeling of searching for the first signs of spring amid the 
cold. 
“Snow falls heavily after ‘kan-ake’ 
(end of the coldest season) 
On mountain homes.” 
Kyoshi 

There are many reports of heavy snowfall from the snow 
country where snow festivals are being held. It is reported 
that in many places transport® has been paralyzed. We once 
heard that when snow piles up one meter high on the roof, 
the weight is equivalent to eight sumo wrestlers standing on 
each “‘tsubo”’ (3.3 square meters) of roof. The work of shovel- 
ing snow off the roofs is continuing. And spring is still far 
away for the snow country. 


1. name &%, 4F, ###); a man of no name #%MA, Give a dog a bad 
name and hang him. (~tb%X) —H##44¢R772> 58K, 2. new moons 
A. of full moon j# A, half moon +5, old (waning) moon F245 (if 
AN#”AA), 3. odor [6uday i-bY., PE) (WMROILZMWRELELTNI 
BY), cf smell (2b bt —#H9 5B, scent [sent] PTHAtIcbY, fra- 
grance 7E< OMHMETS LOAM SRRE LooicsY, 4. root (HAW) 
R, RE, BR, tH, 5. trunk (KM), BR, MK, ROM, 6. shout 
UY, KE, BUNMKEFtLSEnNS, 7. excursion [ekskd:73(a)n/-§(a)n] JFK 
17, BE (HEV OMR), of trip MI, MAE ENR, travel & 

(LAF 218-S— 2 12 ¢ ) 
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29. AAD IV—Y 


[ARBOn—-—Vlt22 —rBHI EWS TABI OMI 
HOULS T, RRNKsotk. BKRBOPITHONILOVNAEKDS 
AW, FARARPMROWMKA RATS, MHRA DH t 
[#EOW! itHhwezlt+er. 

COR —nveBilt, HBC HCSEKMMCHS o MRCS 
BS, REA AAR CHR) OF (65) N46 ° FH (Ce) De 
(15) Ao Meh CEL) ICHULTIS, Bi -NVBOTF HW 
Rye twee NZ ee VvF4tEBMMBUT AZo TOMMDBRE A 
Bt, RRB SuMWMTWSZMEBS © 

BLT —-NWBLEWIOl’, WE, 1 FRMBICECAKEDEO 
TWABBC, FIEFBOREK. FIERBRILA v FORME 
RieC, —iicld, MCATITRA, DOKIICHRLEA YF AZM 
PAO IT TWF EW HNTWS o 

AVRFAXMARISBARD, FICSRIGHZT Dot. BZOO 
iL4 VY FORNBO, SZEOUWB*AB CHAN EAK. TLTSH 
ZAs,OirPHBs, BLOB*A Ms CHR ANABOTARK 
DpPpe LN. FR#*EBD SILD TILMBAAZVAIO AAMILOR 
Bicid, CUDITHABOMEBHoKNT KE. ARBRE Ri —w 
FE LODPDPOYBHrCHKRBRAEIITE 

ARRICESZL, Fi —-—vBGsHOCLATYVY—-w, 2-4, 
TYVEEEWID. RAL PHM YY, 27, TYV ERS HR 
BBV, HAOILE MIT, BABITURKCLIEMBHSZ OGRA] 
2 o 

MROHPOHBAREW DUA VARMFEAMN ZL, AB, 
BAHBELWIODMBHDPSZE IK, AKADIZHW, BAHHOBSD 
WEITABWOMRIAE HRB ok, EWR RWKTCEBHSA, 
RItt RAR SEMRETCLIFOMM, TCHIHRO-KRKEAIDd 

BT —VBMLEODTHRWOKABRMCHSZ. LUPLEWKA 
(RRS LITA RBO WV —-—YRLORMEB IT 
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29. TAMIL! AND JAPANESE 


The dialogue? on “The Roots of Japanese Are Tamil” 
carried in the Shukan Asahi weekly magazine was interesting 
and stimulating. The dialogue between Susumu Ono and 
Tetsuro Morimoto, who are searching for the stamp of south- 
ern culture on the Japanese language, stimulated us to reflect 
upon the theory proposed by Kunio Yanagida that our origi- 
nal culture was brought from southern China by way of 
various islands. 

The relationship between Tamil and Japanese is purely 
hypothetical.? Nevertheless, the ancient Japanese words “ara” 
(bone), “‘karu” (harvest), “‘tatsu’’ (start), “naru’’ (be born), 
‘“‘hara’”’ (field) and “‘mashi’’ (monkey) have counterparts in 
Tamil: ‘ar’ (thorn or sharp thing), “kal? (pull out or cut 
grass), “‘tattu’’ (start), “‘naru’’ (be born), “para” (flat and 
spacious) and ‘“‘manti’? (monkey). When we saw the chart 
showing these correspondences, we felt that the words were 
so much alike> that it was almost uncanny. 

Tamil is used by the people living in the southernmost part 
of India, and it is a member of the Dravidian group of 
languages. Dravidian-speaking people were the original inhabi- 
tants of India. According to one theory, they were the 
creators of the Indus civilization which prospered before 
Christ and then disappeared like an apparition.® 

The Indus civilization disappeared, but the Dravidians did 
not. Some moved to southern India, while others crossed the 
sea to go west. Others may have crossed the seas from 
southern China to Okinawa and Japan. In the basic stratum of 
Japanese culture prior to the culture of the north coming into 
Japan from the Korean Peninsula, there must have been 
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southern elements. It is not unreasonable to suppose that 
Japanese and Tamil are connected. 

According to Ono, mothers are called “‘ayal,’’ “tay” and 
“amma” in Tamil. In the Tohoku district and in Okinawa, 
there are many areas where mothers are called “‘aya,’’ “‘taa’’ 
and “amma.” Why is it’ that in both north and south Japan 
there are words which are similar to words in a southern 
Asian language? 

The virus-like particle in the HB antigen in the blood is of 
the northern type, the southern type or the Near and Middle 
Eastern type. We have heard that in Japan, the percentage of 
people with the southern type is greatest in the Tohoku 
district and in Okinawa. So there are similarities in blood and 
words between Tohoku and Okinawa — is this just simple 
coincidence? 

The Tamil theory is a very bold hypothesis. But without 
bold hypotheses, there will be no major progress in determin- 
ing the roots of the Japanese language. 





1. Tamil (t@m(i)l] ¥ = — 35, 9 2—/LA, 2. dialogue [daial5:g, -lag] #4 
ag, AAS, (2 - RRAHD) MIME, 3. hypothetical (hdipo(u)Oétik(s)!] 
=hyphothetic {RZ#”, (RZ HT < ; The Japanese Defense Forces have set 
the Soviet Union as their hypothetical enemy. & i PRs V i © (BRE EL 
T.S, 4. counterpart [(kauntorpa:7t] fxm. kK WL EM, HO—H; 
The Prime Minister and his British counterpart, Mrs. Margaret Thatcher... 
Bt RASH Wey be ty Fr~—HBlS-. 5. alike adj, (iP 
RFA) FAD, W729 £272 ([very] much alike }v.\>, very alike (3 
V.to%v»); These twins are very much alike. 7D 2f2 Slt RBlTEC WT 
4, 6. apparition £)%2, s43%(=specter, phantom), ®RRnNALD, 7. it 
AO (thatLL PE) & RI 4SRBHM, [XAG] so happened that I was with 
him. LER ERE-MICUR ATT, 
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30. KDDOFANE 


KDD#4OMPITHS oc RHBSOARLKE. [VP vaeA RK 
AR) b}5OFLCWHBRB ERK DoKS, DDELWHGF I 
—VVAFEAKRAZATWKOITS EWSDRAD RAW ITH RITK > Ko 
THITDSAAED BMI ITI A Pld dD SOL 

RAY YFUIR-AMSS Z HeREDWSERIC IS >  ODS56 
BCHA. SDIGMSCEF, EWDFEICH 5D TPOAIC, lSUPD 
PHAN Wotts ENECIIDKKIWHRBEEKR ok Olt, — 
BUC, MARLEE DIRE RBA EPANSZEKEIICTE dK. 

LabL [ATHY | lin Th, Le taAltBnRerokoeis 
TSW Do UE PDCBBRBEW 5TH, THISKSKIER. YY FVUI 
(AH FADS DER UL CHEZODAKD, RAY YF UII 
NU — te ¢IRAD BSR L CHA CH oro 

BBitlt (MBE, ARSROBHITI 5 THACHAETI 
thot. AMBHBSACARLI BABS (RAR I EHD 
DO) &, RBRICMTAZB4AOCLITZARLCHEAKD, EDAD 
RADTEICSREAC Dok. RABI, DOS [BHI 
ToT] EWDTCEIEARLK OD. 

ADOSARLTHA D¢EOTeEIH, BHI PPI, 
HDPd, AAO DSBHITIE 5 THMAOK, FIWIRBWBSE dK 
ODPe ENTE. H4VUERORNONT, MTNA TCLEABUB 
H#idotk, Sb9ORORLBIPMWEWIBWDS-ELT, BN 
APSA EANAOIBAITH OKOD, 

Bitdbpottu.. Lob (RHIC. TI EWSATE Hold, 
ADOAHATDHKSEO, VES ERBRABSIBWTCACWS 
WT RADMBBDOSBTHOSNTWS © 

K DD dSASATERORMOITBWAS oe MMOS BFE STC 
22 AitetmZEdK. TOlEDMITH, MALLETT ODED 
IPOEDNKTERAID. SHAME BEITHVOKC OMEIDD+. 
Kobe < BATHE TS 
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30. KDD SCANDAL 


Shigesada Yasuda, who was caught in the maelstrom! of 
the Kokusai Denshin Denwa case, has committed suicide. The 
following words by KDD employes are oddly impressive: “‘If 
Yassan (Yasuda) had not been transferred to the secretarial 
section at such? an age, he probably would have been able to 
complete a quiet salary earner’s life.”’ There is no telling? 
what will serve as a turning point in one’s life. 

Yasuda has been compared with* Cinderella. He was 56 
years Old when he became a secretary in the president’s 
office. At an age at which a man would normally retire, he 
was suddenly placed on the colorful stage. Up till then, he 
had been an inconspicuous, unpretentious person, but he was 
suddenly entrusted with the flashy task of lobbying in politi- 
cal circles. 

But wasn’t “‘being in charge of lobbying in political circles”’ 
really a dirty role? Even though it was a colorful stage, he 
was just an abortive” flower. Cinderella left a glass slipper 
behind and became happy, but Yasuda-Cinderella died, leaving 
behind a black beret and a bitter suicide note. 

The suicide note said, “I am dying® as a sacrifice for 
President Manabu Itano and Office Head Yoichi Sato.” Ex- 
ecutive Director Mitsuhiro Shimada who committed suicide in 
the Nissho-Iwai case left behind words which showed a grudge 
against politicians, ‘“‘Politicians only take advantage of us,” 
but he did not leave behind bitter words about his superiors. 
Why did Yasuda deliberately say, “I am dying as a sacrifice?” 

“If I commit suicide and seal my lips, the case will be 
shelved. That is why I am sacrificing myself and committing 
suicide.”” Yasuda may have had such thoughts. Or it could be 
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that, under questioning, he was unable to hide what he should 
have hidden and felt that he had done something irrevocable. 
Did this feeling turn into a grudge against his superiors who 
had made him play a dirty role? 

We do not know the facts’ of the case. But in the words, 
‘Iam dying as a Sacrifice,’ one feels a deep grievance toward 
the thing that upset his life or at least toward what he 
thought was the cause. 

It is reported that the value of the items that the KDD 
bought for gifts in less than three years came to about 
¥2,200 million: Also, huge sums of money were probably 
scattered in political circles. Does this constitute a bribery 
case? We hope® for investigations which will strike at the 
core. 


1. maelstrom [méilstram; -str6um] KiB&L, ZEAL, 297s —ALREDXIT 
BAD, 2. such ad. TNLIGX, ANLIX, BETS BMA MHA, 
such (i a, an MAUI Ens BIN RBDABLY adj; sucha man tAZ“ZA, 
3. there is no telling dx ¢ a CRE, there is no + -ing HBiwW* St 
tA FA 4), =it is impossible to ~, 4. compare with ~ + t&t+4, xt, 
cf. compare to FARA) - HMAC HEMEL, U7: & 24; Nothing is to be com. 
pared to its beauty. TM¥LSICHSKbEHNHS IMM Le, 5. abortive 
MIA, KKA; an abortive coup 7-7 ¥—KMK, 6. dying die~ -ingHz, 
dye (#44) ®-ing #2, dyeing ¢Mi@zzykoic. T.fact HH, SR. 
cn DtCHHe HF talc actual UE LUO CHBeEANSEHIe, 8. 
hope for St, AS AKHDM hope Zid, KRM S HH I BRICIS for AUB, 
FEROMMGMLTNEFEROBIIA ENAZAHCH MMe bAZHNS; 
There is nothing to be hoped for. J~\TBHAYHBIIZV 5 TWH, 
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31.82 Bi ie 


BieTO (Bese BAMI OZ 83H EMATAaTAZL, EOAA 
CHAD EEZ ED. MHEG, [ANRBFAHA, NBIDFA | 
EAD, WS COBRSBPACO6ETNIZEOTLIZHZEWD, CA 
ERM CHC ok BRERMOMSARA, CIWIFERDBWSY 
P5oT#H, EUOHITHM< ABADBAKRATIDZDKE Bok. 

SiRBSBEOOBRMBAZMRRULUCAB(I, AIT 3FABDP 
LEEW. By+—-FRBHPK DDSHOBICRNTIZN4AD, 
CHISKICBAL, BALWHHCHS.. BEMRBOFSERI, & 
M7 lt <, BSS SBITBATCHOS4iT KR. AB#GBICUD 
ITDEDSAZALEWDRRCH, KEHC4 BRIO y»+-—FOKDD 
AILADITLO<» 

Eels, 54 RMICKAZRBBEMOBRK. RILZFOBRCE 
WL, Bild, -ERACRBz Rr LUCHERAOZLAT AZ Y- 
CBN ot, LWIODPSKIZEECTKTKOKAD. 

COMPRIS, DWADAROVLLT, ABEBAIC TRAE E) O 
@A+52, /THABMAKE Vi KELCHRLT4ZOxX Auk 
LTWREW Do FEDER IDALIGAMIBRARL TY 
REEWYH HSA 0 

Ki EIT HA BU KITIS, DEWKEHANIZTEF WOKE SS. 
ZNXTOLSEHRAICTAOMY4ATOI, PRB, DEW 
KEW AV SICH TBS BOD TW eo 

RKICIO LEK EBROMEDHE DNS. KRIS KERR 
POMS BWOANT, RIERA ITIR< HT. TOMS VICE 
iH 2,600R@HbORMSDHEODNTWSZ. EDEXITL TRS HBR 
DARA Ke, SPHEBOBEICV cic hn, Workww 
ADKEDDEF YD, BADIADO MRAD o 

PHOBEBAR> RROICLC, KOFERERMSHITVAD 
ZACEAAFAD.. REHEOKRM, RESBMOADOAAH IK 
Olt, €LT (RK TIEWKI SBSETSAZCHITH, THAHE 
TZ 6 
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31. RICE PARASITES! 


It is said that if you intone? the name, ‘‘Food Office,”’ of 
the Food Agency three times, it will stop a watch. This is 
because ‘““They don’t work, they don’t work.” It couldn’t 
possibly be that employes of food offices do not work at all. 
But after reading the article about the recent food control 
scandal in Shizuoka Prefecture, we felt that the government 
employes who do work hard and honestly are inconvenienced 
and embarrassed by the existence of such parasites. 

It is reported that the prefectural police who exposed the 
scandals in the Shizuoka Prefecture Food Office spent three 
years making secret investigations. Although it is over- 
shadowed by the Lockheed scandal and the Kokusai Denshin 
Denwa scandal, it is a very serious and disturbing affair.? 
Parasites on the food control system are hiding, not only in 
Shizuoka, but probably throughout the nation. Since they are 
directly connected with our daily lives,* scandals involving 
rice are far more serious than the Lockheed and KDD scan- 
dals. 

The main culprit was a 54-year-old section chief in the 
food office. He went on sprees” at night which were paid for 
by private firms. In the daytime he left the office and went 
to bicycle races in taxis sent by private firms. He must have 
had a lot of time on his hands. 

In return for bribes, this section chief gave warehouse 
operators the privileges® of “government designation.” It is 
also reported that he overlooked the sale of government rice 
on the black market by rice retailers and there are suspicions 
that he supplied information about rice deliveries so that 
certain dealers could make profits. 
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The rice supplied by the Government to rice shops consists 
of both tasty rice and unpalatable’ rice. Although they 
should have sold both the tasty rice and the unpalatable rice 
in a proper way, the dealers who paid bribes to the section 
chief sold the tasty rice at high prices on the black market. 

Huge amounts of tax revenues are used by the Government 
for rice. The Government purchases the rice from farmers at 
high prices and sells it to retailers at low prices. About 
¥260,000 million in tax revenues is used each year to cover 
the difference. If the retailers sell the government rice, which 
is supplied at low prices, on the black market, why should tax 
money be spent to cover the difference? 

Let us hope that the food scandal in Shizuoka Prefecture 
will lead to investigations of the rice parasites who are spread- 
ing throughout the nation. These investigations are necessary 
so that the defects® of the food control system and the 
nature of food offices can be checked and so that supplies of 
““cheap, tasty rice’’ can be ensured. 





1. parasite [p&rasait] F+Hh, AAB, +4545, 2. intone [int6un) ~ 
EMBO THI, BT, (BREE) KI, 3. affair (AL ICME 
TNE) CLAS, (MRELA) Be, 4B, 4. lives [laivz] life M pl. live 
[liv] v., live [laiv] adj. +iBFAL +> £512, 5. on sprees=on the spree 7 
DH, KAGRC., 6. privilege [priv(i)lid3] He, Osh, REFIRV>, CHA 
Ay) 8; It is my great privilege to be here to speak to you. > Miz 
ML. AGSAI BRL CTAANISHEMNKELBULFZLIATH (Hvrs 
DARE") X5)), 7. unpalatable Dic Bb“, BATH, Beez, cf pal- 
AZ > RBO ' KM, Key eet. of flaw Mie, HS, NHELORAl L 
mB. 
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32. Ris AO & 


RiUBSASWBIZARITWA OI, BROBHOMBK. IA 
SARSBEROBOEKIC, 64 (X AX AOR CH TKW 
EHBWTWAZ. XDETAIH ANT, 5H20ITHRRYOSNT 
VD o 

WEE COBMMCI, COB®N*AMPBlA (4528) HHS 
NMtWrk. BAS [4 A28) wa thWk. ECADS, FMB RID 
PRAR7 4 VECRERREB*ALKECA, [288) 4®nNTWOKESE 
CADE (298) KEWHLEOK. TChldtWakWWITA BK 
SZOd. AITRE EH, BALEBHLEDOD, 

Zhid, GABBROBMICKZSOCHS CLE EHICEMT 
A, FMAM 9, BR, UMHS R > TABALHWRLTIW 
i, CORMMBEZOZERBAITRRALK, EWIOKR. FRR iz 
KARAS, PUWTMCHS © 

CACRRERIL, RiUSAFOBBBRKEIRO KD, MRKeIRW 
Anit, MUAY Lb, COPRMITCMTAZGIITHREDT 
VORA KC REC PoKDo MEMS [2808t 605TH 
HELA OME AIDS EWDRROBRRBEKLT|WS. L 
PLEHKZE57AHHELEODIZIDWT, KRAIWHE, Hocker oxx 
SlttED 5D 

SALW Olt, 17EMITHEBOR UP CKPFSRAEDH 
EASNTCHANKBECHS«o WAM REAO Mit BBKAEKOT, 
OWABzZBULEAIELEAD, BRMOMSe Mo THIKEOK. 

WR BWFATHKYO, MLV BADOmMABRID SONTKK. 
SeitmeaRECHS, LEDBH SNK. UMLTOM, Ra 
it [—RICFEM LG BMRBitdok 5 TlH AN BERBRAT 
ATCHOBECEHWI EWs TW4OK. 

SHORBB#MICOWTC, FBMRB*~ERLITAKAI. 
RICMhD oR BBROAHOMB*A SH (CBR SN BE | 
ITDWT, MBOO< FEST ONACLAMRTS. 
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32. SAYAMA MURDER! CASE 


What worries us most about the Sayama murder case is the 
problem of the date of the ransom? demand. The culprit 
wrote in the ransom note that the money should be brought 
“at 12 midnight? on X day of X month.” The X parts had 
been erased, and the date had been rewritten to read May 2. 

In the trials, which have taken place* so far, the erased 
words have been read as “April 28.’ The defendant, Kazuo 
Ishikawa, also said the date was April 28 in his confession. 
But when the defense lawyers took photographs with infrared 
film, they discovered that the number that had been believed 
to be ‘28’ was, in fact, ‘29.’ What does this mean? Why did 
Ishikawa say that it was “*28?” 

The defense lawyers say this proves beyond doubt? that 
the police asked leading questions in getting Ishikawa’s con- 
fession. They contend that the police mistakenly read the 
number as ‘28’ from the very beginning and that this mis- 
taken reading was reflected in the confession. The discovery 
made by taking infrared photographs is new evidence.® 

The Tokyo High Court rejected the appeal for a retrial, 
but, before rejecting the appeal, shouldn’t the court at least 
have heard Ishikawa’s own opinions concerning this new 
evidence? The prosecutors have submitted their written 
opinion that Ishikawa’s memory was probably at fault’ when 
he stated that the figure was ‘‘28.’’ But shouldn’t they have 
asked him directly why he confessed in the way he did? 

The Sayama case occurred in Sayama City, Saitama Prefec- 
ture, 17 years ago. A senior high school coed was raped and 
killed. The culprit sent a ransom note to her parents asking 
for ¥200,000, but made no further contact after learning that 
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the police had begun investigations. 

Ever since, a fierce debate over the guilt or innocence of 
the defendant has continued. The case was taken to the 
Supreme Court and the defendant’s appeal was rejected. But, 
in rejecting the appeal, the Supreme Court said, “The truth of 
certain parts of the evidence has yet® to be determined? 
properly.”’ The detense will definitely submit a formal objec- 
tion to the rejection of the request for a retrial. We hope that 
convincing court hearings will be held concerning the “‘truth 
that has not yet been determined,” including the new prob- 
lem of the date of the ransom note. 


1. murder [méd:7dar] HA (#4), MMe fav. TFS homicide (JE * HHL 
“ZWONkLEZUEALDAL), ch manslaughter Aj % > TREAD % > homicide, 
2. ransom S{(@, (MS Bmeere MRT LAN) Rt+KRLFE; hold a person 
to [for] ransom KE A BIC LCHREE BRIS, 3. midnight Re +, KY, 
(AEA )12BF, A> BRA; burn the midnight oil RiE< ¥ CTMIRUULB, HB) 
x4, 4. take place = 4, BA & 1 4(=happen), cf take the place of 
~ARDIV&kTS, ~itCMotTHHS}, 5. beyond doubt [daut) BERAM Hhh 
7% < (=beyond the shadow of a doubt, without [a] doubt), 6. evidence if 
HL, FR, GS. PW BRT informations &¢t¢MeE DIC, pl iota wes 
pieces of FY DIt4S, 7. fault [fo:lt] es, MAR, Ks RIAA, 
cf. shortcoming S22“ HR#POATHEG A, RA*RMELICA 7H, 8. yet 
(AUMT) EK, KRELT; He has yet much to do. jkls $ 77PZD- EMH 
<2AH4, 9. determine (#%, FABLE) RRMIAS, METS’, GEE) 
WREES, 
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33. DVUNF—-LV BE 


A MEK EMIT CA TSE DSR TUK IK DSMRU Pe BAIT HEY 
ET DEWVIMWVIT, KW TWOFI [kKIcTKOET)] EBZAK. 
tPAA, THIZIELW., ECABVLVOKY [Mitw4s) tEBak 
FOV. AMB-RICMCAMICHA ZAI TOK, ZOFK 
It BOA GA SAA MDH TWOKOK. 

THKITMAILAOLTFAZATFAL C8, BicwAZED, AMPSZAI 
TAEDODEAIXITM A. BAB—VDHTKEBENABRLT 
WA. EREIMEEDODBA TWA EMRMAROHSTEDNETS. BIW 
DIVA RKBMOLDSRKE TC, ZAKBAZOOP>HEWCLAB 
VIDS HD, BR ARORBAAUWICTARAILABIT< Uo 

‘CO DBRODD A YF FREORISAS AS SANTIS. EM 
BOT PITBAS DISMLROIHCHSZ. BHD. (BOTFR] 
(BA< D10RED) HDS, BATIORK (77) CengsFktr bo 
MClitP a TWAS IRD, KE eneROEIcIL, HIC—ODE 
fe FEL OW 4OX KRBANDORBDBA CWS 0 

OF TAlMURot [I vVNZ—vY]| EWA BZEIUZEOES, WE 
OFRARITMT SMARTER. HANSA ARH, 
l2DOSBAZAARMAT ZARA, BPMCAZAAHMLIOA. 

SEREMPHARTAICI, FALPAROSRILBHEK. 
REKZIGRAORRAR I, 105 Be BRALATAS, 110 
BOsGhgaezr LT 1IOBWECENI 100 RITT ATA, & 
Wok LRKAEBDOTWS4. KFAARCH, BOREL OKBERG 
RB RITL THEMES RRETS, EO 5h BWM kKKEDBKE 
kt < o MRCHS. 

FAY YaBA VIS, AA ZOTEKFARBUKHB, BMECRKE 
Onto teds, HOBBBKDACKKLE. LPLEDRFOF 
FICSR LER, 1 FHOMPFPORSASzALObL, RAR 
AMARYL EDK. TYNE -YOARHE GI, TID 
TS 6 
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33. ‘ONE-PATTERN’ THINKING 


The following story was carried on the family page of the 
Asahi Shimbun: to the question of what ice turns into after it 
melts, most children replied, “It becomes water.” This, of 
course, is correct. But one child answered, “It becomes 
spring.’’ All the others were thinking in the same vein,! and 
only this child was moving his brain in a different direction. 

In a test in which the correct answer is, “It becomes 
water,’ such answers as, “It becomes spring,’ and, “It be- 
comes muddy,” are considered incorrect. There is only one 
correct answer, and the teacher hides it. The pupils? try to 
find the answer which the teacher considers is correct. When 
the schoolroom takes on the coloration of quiz? program, it 
is difficult for the ability to think in an individual way and to 
cherish* one’s own ideas to be nurtured. 

The doors of the dubious chapel in the haunted house are 
tightly closed. But at 10 in the morning and 10 at night the 
doors open secretly. Why? “Aku no jujika’” (Cross of evil) 
(aku no juji-ka — it opens at 10). It appears that his pun> is 
popular among® children. Behind the popularity of puns, 
there lies opposition to the type of education which insists 
there is always only one correct answer to a question. 

We believe that the words “one pattern,” which were so 
popular at one time, are a sharply satirical criticism of today’s 
school education. Education which demands only uniform 
replies and which considers all other replies as heretical forces 
stereotyped ’ thinking on children. 

If various abilities are to be nurtured, tests and entrance 
examinations must be made diverse. For instance, Prof. 
Tsuyoshi Mori of Kyoto University is working on tests which 
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would permit students to choose five out of 10 questions to 
answer or which would give students perfect grades if they 
answered correctly 100 or more of 110 mathematical prob- 
lems. He argues that university entrance examinations need to 
be drastically revised by, for example, taking the highest grade 
won by a student in one subject as that student’s grade and 
ignoring his grades for all other subjects. We are in complete 
agreement.® 

Albert Einstein took the entrance examinations for an in- 
stitute of technology in Switzerland. He failed because, al- 
though he had a conspicuously good grade in mathematics, he 
did poorly in other subjects. But the university president took 
note of Einstein’s ability in mathematics, gave him the oppor- 
tunity to study for one year and then afterward permitted 
him to enter the institute without a test. This is not possible 
in a “‘one-pattern”’ entrance examination system. 





1. vein —BRAY% MFR, TER, HH; She happened to be in a joking vein 
when the accident occurred. 4 M(H # = 3 7S, HAIR EIA 
72 DIZ, cf. mood — BRAN AS & RF MAIL, 2. pupil HE, KHAOME 
SERRE I ASE, SEEK OW ETNFHREHT, 3. quiz (KH ) 
(IER EA THY) REBT ALK, 4. cherish ~*#AMICT+A, FATS, 
LAP AMl fac rk, 5. pun (MBRROMB DIOLS) eh, Keen, 
ameaaeb+, e.g. Please stay a moment for a matter of no moment. 77> L 
RAC e ews, 6b: 7ktfFoTPS>, 6. popular among K#ODAI AM 
~2*#H%, popular with {fst 7. stereotyped ([stériataipt, sti(:)r-] H 0 an 
wz, AYA, FBIM ATOR (MCMWEHSELD) Oe, 8. in complete 
agreement S2i- MMS, int. CT, "~HAMBlc- HA, NOR, 
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34. {LADS —)D 


TYYbYPSD [RRAREI ICKALL, TA YVAOMMI, B 
KOE ERONAZRRRITTO Ps TWA SL. REAM F 
YR RHR DSO AZARARIORERBITOWT, KHOAMI IBA, 
ailfeiceIn| E#s, BRI TAA, BMA RE) & 180E BU 
wok AM LAEDDTWSZEWIS 

AepiPHCh, RO lt, V-GHZEIBHWEDN, FH 
TIA SBWbOK KD, KHOMMICI (AA, AMA a 
y hel &, BELWAMULBDK. TTIW) BWBWDS 
mRMBSEENAL, [BRAT SW EWDMRA RHSZTEIC 
TSH o 

BRRit, KUOAAAKBRITZAW, AHAMAICMTAZHPSH 
BITHAO< HH, EWDERITIBR eK MBIT, ARAADSTIERA 
LAD/ —PCHWEWMRRA LZODMITO TH, BALHEL 
toN& SITE o 

THLYUDRESADAFVYVELSD, EDBR-—AHEOHZLA 
Pe BIG) CHNIIET LY ASA IY, EWIDOMBABK. LU 
DPLEeNIt, FASOKED SII. WWMPEIWAZA TWD, BE 
A PDS] b > CORI BAH S EITAKEMO, BIDAICKMAET 
MorkéeELTH, KNFFSAZWEMW HOI. MHOUADKOd, Hh 
HALE OEHAODOADS AA AIT ISL HDS UY 

B) BRARRICTKSZ EL [AK BEADAMIIA TA+/—-KiIdR5 
x 0B 7 bKAP EBSA DIED © lt5%0O/7-—Eidt 
WTS) LP LMM LOMIC/ —GHZTEERLTSH 
5BD, EWDDAOVOE OVDOIZELADAITDYO Sitti. THis 
H5, FAWEDPFAS HO EDPOM MCI, BRRMIcOT DS 
BD FERATZ o 

Bed TEATBITCHDACEZZDEBSIDIPADI ETL 
EDCMEDEPWTWA. [EAHITACHES Cis Hits 
To PHSDPT, HWEWMWOWURLOPICTZRMBAZOK 9 
CIWIWWA, NDIT, CT5SRMWOAEBSIPAD. 
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34. YES OR NO 


American newspapers apparently are having trouble with 
the iridescent-type diplomatic tactics employed by Japan, 
according to the reports from an Asahi Shimbun corre- 
spondent in Washington, D.C. For instance, concerning 
Japan’s attitude toward economic reprisals against Iran, 
American newspaper A wrote, “Japan Supports Restrictions,” 
while newspaper B carried an entirely opposite headline, 
“Japan Indicates Non-Support.’”’ 

On the Moscow Olympics problem, the Japanese Govern- 
ment’s statement was vague, neither yes or no, but American 
newspapers used the stirring! headline, ‘Japan Supports: 
Games Boycott.” When misunderstanding arises? from such 
discrepancies, the impression that “Japanese are crafty?” is 
strengthened. 

We are in agreement with the argument that the Govern- 
ment, when issuing an important statement, should give back- 
ground for the statement to foreign correspondents. At the 
same time, the Government should not hesitate to explain 
why Japanese use ambiguous expressions On yes or no ques- 
tions. 

We are placed in a difficult and weak position when we are 
asked to choose between* the United States and Iran. Our 
true feeling is that we want to select” both the United States 
and Iran. But this is not because we are crafty. The following 
may not be a good example, but a student who will be taking 
entrance examinations soon goes to pray on Jan. | at a Fudo 
temple that he will pass® the examinations. On another day 
he prays at a Tenjin shrine, but nobody says the student is 
crafty. Rather than gods’ or Buddha, a world with both gods 
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and Buddha is more comfortable for the Japanese. 

According to author Ryotaro Shiba, “‘We from the Kyoto- 
Osaka area believe it is discourteous to clearly say yes or no.” 
They never say no clearly. It is not only the people from the 
Kyoto-Osaka area who use roundabout® expressions to get the 
other person to realize that one means no. This is not a 
question of being crafty or not; it is thinking tied in with 
aesthetic consciousness. 

Author Takeshi Kaiko mutters in a television commercial, 
“Is it necessary to be in so much?” of a hurry?” It wouldn’t 
sound right if he said, “‘Don’t hurry so much!” There is an 
appeal in soft, vague expressions. Aren’t such expressions 
different from being crafty? 





1. stirring [std:rin) GE, RMaITS, BEY, stir v PAWS, MX 
<3, Het. 2. arise [araiz] (arose, arisen [arizn]) #24, BHT 
%, #HtS (—=result from), 3. crafty -5 72%, BR, HX; He is 
crafty as a fox. #ISJEMIC TARY, 4. between ~27N4L MD iB, 7272 
L3SWENEMICMZIS SMA (ERI) &2MOLICHA, TNEOH 
HBS4% # at; a treaty between Japan and the United States and the Soviet 
Union. HA, KHL ViENMMORH, 5. select ~ #3: is, HOTS, LIK. 
MIDIS EK NE NDND 6 HENLE DEH, cf choose 8D Hh CHA 
~H, 6. pass Hi8t4, AHT4, RBTS. pass the exam Tid pass It 
v.t., pass in the exam Cli vt. 7272L inMeWAA MAC HbHNS, 7. 
gods H Ait SHRED T pl. DHFS, —PHHB TIS God, Fh, 8. round- 
about 3&6) m, (3%, HHE YA) RHLM, ZAM, n. (KH) V—-% 
N—, BREA, 9. much 724 SA, 24(M, = Tli n.; He has seen 
much of bitter life. Ris BHAT. 
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35. A Rit K EB 


WERK, LOCO+F=VYSRBKALLH, AMIASAR LK. 
[tN VEYIABRRRBOBLLGDKHIC, BRPHRKORR 
APHEANEBEICWD) o SERA K. FMAMITIZHS BK 
Ho WEORRMITCIKLDPITHRBEBSETXAZLEBID. UMLPHSA 
Dit AAR ADI © 

CO [RARE KEW HHNHTWOKCED, CAYLYOMBAECTATS 
Qt¢RHLeo AV VEY 7 Re hOoRRPHRKEW9N CLASH 
SNKDECHS. CHILKS SAI 0 
ABOSRGIATBRBEBSORMRM CIID, VEOTINV=AZ 
AYVIAKDA-S—-KEBORMRA I y bHeEA, TOBE 
RO LOCORRRA RY, BHREBRLCONBNAWICHT4ZRAL 
HE ATE o 

ATE DSBWBDOAZAYV VC YT, FTIVYDTRNECHDY, 
ABRRBOYkK~»7 CHO, BMAF S01 AOBAKCHO, F 
y-RITAZHOLEPDPSCHO, RAFOBZKEDRBACHS. 
—HD SF vORRIESHIZTE DEF OWWTCENMOK, 
ToEDDOOSY, ARR, HRARTRELIO, KHOR 
WOBBLE, BRBIRICMF (14A49) &nNTHK. BREA 
SreHit, [HRRFI MSAKSH, WAMBOY SONTKK. 
ERADTERMBSEDWDHMRMOSOITHMADISRBNKD, ILOC 
(3 ES BB IRIT RO LUE ADI AZREKHAI. 
ROEROBABI, MFA YF -LBN— b}-NVYORPILA FO 
PKDIC, HRCHWOWL, RRMEOW. TERR DMs BIG 
CHrTHWW. ABRK TT, MRITTHETAT EI. tH 
CH, MAMA LTINS EWU SFILGW D9 
DTNVAhSABIL5059, |UTRICHRAKTS. UPL 4 Fai 
OFTXVAKIL, BADZA-FRERDOOVITKTTHKEW I 
INITBAODIUITCBARHDEH iT, BRAKTARD SII, 
EWDTCED. FI VET OBKITUBBEDO6ERADAZAA-IO 
ZO DBUR IAD EST Dd 
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35. OLYMPICS! AND NATIONAL FLAGS 


When the president of the International Olympic Com- 
mittee, Lord Killanin, came to Japan in the fall of 1979, an 
Asahi Shimbun reporter asked him, “‘Shouldn’t the use of 
national flags and national anthems be stopped to prevent the 
Olympic Games from being used for the sake of national 
prestige?’? Lord Killanin replied in effect, “Personally, I am in 
favor of stopping them. I feel that there are too many 
national flags in the Olympic Games today. But it will proba- 
bly be impossible to do this.” 

But the “impossible” was easily brought about in the IOC 
session. The words ‘‘national flag” and ‘‘national anthem” 
have been removed from the Olympic Charter. This is a big 
step forward. 

This reminds? us of the Japanese saying, “When a strong 
wind blows, the tub makers are pleased’’ (because they make 
money after a long chain of cause and effect originally set in 
motion by the wind), although it may not be proper to liken* 
it to the unexpected outcome at the Olympic committee 
meeting. The Soviet Union’s invasion of Afghanistan produced 
President Jimmy Carter’s call for a boycott of the Moscow 
Olympic Games. And Carter’s strong stand heightened the 
feeling of crisis in the IOC and this in turn resulted in the 
examination of the connection between the Games and 
nationalism. 

When we think of> the Olympic Games, we think of Abebe 
Bikila and the “Shuman locomotive,” the marathon runner 
Emil Zatopek. We think of the huge, lively body of Bob 
Hayes, the suppleness of Vera Caslavska and the outstanding 
superiority of the “Whiz Girls of the Orient,’ the Japanese 
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women’s volleyball team. We don’t care about the number of 
medals won by any one country. 

Despite this, the Olympic Games have been a place where 
national prestige is shown off® for a long time. They have 
been the place for disputes between major powers and at the 
mercy of international politics. In order to show off national 
prestige, ‘‘state athletes’ have been nurtured and ‘“‘remodeled 
human beings’ have been created. It is still uncertain what 
the scale of the Moscow Olympic Games will be, but the IOC 
should impose severe restrictions on those who seek merely to 
enhance their national prestige. 

The music played during the award ceremonies could be 
classical, such as Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony which was 
used until 1964 by the joint team from East and West 
Germany,’ or a folk song. The Olympic Games could be a 
place where composers compete with new songs. The athletes 
need not march according to countries in the opening cere- 
mony. It could be a parade which transcends national bounda- 
ries. 

People who climb Mt. Everest usually plant® their national 
flags at the summit. But a member of the American team 
which climbed the mountain four years ago planted his girl- 
friend’s scarf there instead of the national flag. Did he mean 
to demonstrate that he had climbed the mountain for the 
sake of climbing it and not in order to plant the national flag 
there? Isn’t the scarf of a girlfriend more appropriate than a 
national flag for the holy flame of Olympia? 


1. Olympics WhHWS4TA I CY ALT RMILYTsH OS, WRB (=Olympic 
Games) adj. *F') LV UT RRAED, coi Olympiad HRY UL TAAIVL LTR 
KEP EKORMRASECHN 4, BU TIRADE ey 7KSENONETE 

(LA F218 S— Vic RC ) 
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36. & & tl EB 


[REA RMRODRBABL I< Bho TH, MRR EDERA 
Dl) [EodTIWACLEBAZAZTE HAD, BHEEBATHITL 
TWADEC HE TCRWETFEOD. GAKODRREDBYD RU DSBER 
HFA LT, CHIEITEFZATHO ERA MEMBCEMS 
REATCHBEONEHAS «© 

AMIHteROBHRKRL, Sz 4O04ROMABHNCHS. 
167FRIO ZK. ARITEMOHBACCIAAZTWHSZ. [RECIEIT 
BBW LELT, DSHMSARAHEA LC OCIS DEWIS 
BICTA, CHILEACEMWBRETRWVET. BEbEUBE 
WEI aAZACRBOEHAI © 

CHRD ¥0OBELTUSZUEL, EORMEDMFOPLART 
DUVAITILW DT. ECAD, FO (HITHOBATWMW | FO 
he HO FAB DS GAZ SEKI CDK. 

BAER HORMARD (MARISA BICZEAZAKARAMORNE 
LBS HEDBH54. BHROYHRBREEW RA 1LIBITHHOE 
EW OBRKOREA LK BHEZORKERDOSZEABTIWYI 
REIT sk OKA do 

Me AIt, (RARRLEITHORMICMAMEKA, CWB BKEO 
MEDAARAREALTTW KK. FTC, KOVRWABA CW PDI 
Be ARO D>, VERA P MILES DITHAT AD, LW 
WILE: ED 7 Teo 

PIL MOM E EMM RITR ESO KRBBRoOMIcist conse 
MIC SAHWORBS SOSA SKHICHoMOCBWeltWazwl EW 
AWB o bok t90K. BFE FSKOON DS, HAMRITD 
QDHETCAKDORGRITH ok OCHS. ELT, 30F ADHERE 
A&B ROA MARRICL TC, KEREMBIKRD otk. 

BaOEBRDS EK MDX CTWAZCARARAICIHWT 
VA. [BAZRNZLNObDEMIIMRAEBRNS. ONHONO 
ASX CLISRAICHZAT ECE UCTRBAMS TECHS. 
Mh ERMBSICILODTE CUS UTHRE-TKERAZTECHSI. 
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36. CONSCRIPTION?! 


“If the number of recruits? for the Self-Defense Forces 
decreases, will you institute? conscription?” ‘“Doesn’t just 
thinking about it mean that you are neglecting the Constitu- 
tion? We are not thinking even in our dreams of instituting 
conscription because the number of recruits is small. We are 
not thinking at all of conscription.” 

The questions were asked 16 years ago by Diet member 
Tokuji Kameda of the Japan Socialist Party, and the replies 
were made by Prime Minister Hayato Ikeda. 

Prime Minister Eisaku Sato gave the following answer in the 
Diet: “‘You are asking if we will institute conscription in 
connection with the revision of the Constitution, but that’s 
preposterous.* We are not thinking about conscription at all.” 

When such clear denials have been made, the successors to 
these men are hardly in a position® to take the opposite path. 
But the idea of conscription, which should not even be 
dreamed about, has reared® its head. 

Hosai Hyuga, chairman of the Kansai Federation of Eco- 
nomic Organizations, said in effect: ‘““The Government should 
study establishing conscription in preparation for emergencies 
and raising the percentage of the defense budget to 1.9 
percent of the gross national product.’ Was this statement the 
result of pressure demanding the expansion of the defense 
industry? 

Prior to the war,’ Japan was ruled by the logic of great 
military power, which called for strong armed forces capable 
of beating a hypothetical enemy. In those days, ideas such as 
how to ensure the security of the nation with reduced de- 
fenses® and how to make effective use of diplomacy for peace 
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and of cultural exchanges were not able to grow. 

Within the military, which was unchecked in its race to get 
more arms, there was the odd logic, “Since we have spent so 
much money on armaments, we can’t say that we can’t beat 
the United States.’’ Armaments intended to defend the coun- 
try eventually drove the country to war. And the Pacific war 
ended after the sacrifice of the lives of three million soldiers, 
sailors and civilians. 

While blood was still flowing from the war wounds, the 
columnist Tamotsu Takada wrote, “I fear war more than 
invasion. We must not prepare for war, but prevent war. We 
must not seek to become equal to other countries, but to 
become one with the world.” 


1. conscription [kanskripf{(a)n] Hx) (=draft), 2. recruit [rikra:t] (= 
Ax vee) BS, MTS, BI (=hire), 3. institute HET 4, ART 4, 
HitT+S. 4. preposterous HM, MBI S<¢ KTS, MME, IEP, 
KHlaigpalyroe, co foolishit#~eote + RT—MAILH, absurd Zz, fF 
Heer, SRE RL TESTS, 5. ina position ~ Diz3Bir é 
4(+»4); Iam not im a position to give any advice. (#PIAGAT) Bich 
BT SWBlo >, 6. rear ~£H< EPS, LOLS; rveara hand $#*4 & 
< ENYS, 7. the war B2KAMAIS. “MH lS — AOC ARAIC IIe 
L@wartw5, HALIM. S war ltl Pl, 8. defenses (pl. c) Br 
ym, BS, Ba. 
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37. FVEDsIYVIAYE 


NHKO[FvVeE7 es VYIY FJ EWDBM, SNIGHAE 
GWA (RLOMMMFI I TCHEAZCOCTIWD, ENHKDA 
TWok Sb [TSIE, FCIWDRAAHOV ET HRI ERS DH 
SHnKCEDBHSZ 

NHKDBATHIVVYY-KhbEMStCOLIGMY a -BMit BBL, 
SF oPOAMSOITKsKOb, HAKADB, MVa- vy, EW 
sti bEMESSAZRUY POLITLITHNADS, HROIIAA 
MotcéeCHSSLW.. AFTNENDOAABSAAZIUFKED, TO 
BMARATWOSZE, SPC P>FRLY (LORMHH | DH 7TH 
% LAL > 

REAWHEERKOZ Ee V’PRN, NHKMORMM* £145 iTlI@ 
MEHATSZ@OLDFbWWTLICHDE RIOW< OLS, O 
SHAK EW 5 CHAS EZBAARAHA.. FWCAVEBS OARS 
AS STRMTATA PXRAIUNHK SOLS Bidg | EDSDID.— 
HOvaryv7REITEDT, WHWZNHKMAEAILL, KWVOO 
TLKEDEFAMHOFRSTCOBMITIIHS 9 

Rea eK, BS AKAN L THO MB BD [24316 
Al EBBAZRBURKOTAZOKFD, COHVUOKMS B< thi. 
ZOKNGRMOHDIC [FU -+FA OGM SHOXABEA LTS 
EUDBRFI EWIDOBH Ko 

CHMLEDEELFVEV ST VIVY FJ IWHEHTIHEAZOSIULB 
Wo EXDH [ATK AREONHKI FOP HOTOHS, b5.¢HX 
FATH SBA R DEN, CHEXMTADIIPIZFEW Ib ORD, 

RRBABEOSUYFERATIDAMOHDGLIZLITMHKST 
Zo [(RbnKW |] tEBAe BUTERA UY bE, [KDONEWI 
EMEXZARUI TART HF IUYY-DOWREHSZ. LUT I+ ORAS 
ROAKTHOSEHSAL, FUY FOZ OBRSMBBANAZTEHSH 
aC, RRR BEST SZHWOEADRNO AAZAPEDK7TLE DO 

COBMILADH THR (LAS) to [AORN] ICbK 
5 ThA 
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37. ‘TV FA-SO-LA-TI-DO’ 


When we pointed out to a Japan Broadcasting Corporation 
(NHK) man that the NHK television program “TV Fa-So-La- 
Ti-Do”’ was like the ‘‘My Criticisms of the Paper’ in the Asahi 
Shimbun, we were lightly dismissed! with the remark, “I 
suppose you could look at the program in that way.”’ 

The fact that NHK’s beautiful women announcers appear in 
this program and have become very popular and that personal- 
ities? who are not elegant, such as Mitsuo Senda and Joji 
Tokoro, appear from time to time? seems to show that NHK 
has broken’ through the usual framework of its programs. 
Individuals have different ways of looking at things, and this 
program is interesting because there are quite severe “My 
Criticisms of TV.” 

For instance, the sharp-tongued 4 Tamori appears and says 
that to emulate> the NHK style of speaking, one should (1) 
make adequate pauses, (2) demonstrate an interest in trivia ® 
and (3) speak slowly. He then gives a very good demon- 
stration. He teases’ a woman announcer who can’t control 
her laughter and lets herself go, “You're not like an NHK 
employe!’ In this program there is a bud of criticism which 
aims at making fun of® the NHK style by means of a sort of 
shock treatment. 

And, for instance, others on the program pointed to Roku- 
suke Ei, who was working hard at his acting, and called him a 
‘bogus man of culture.” This spirit of play is a good thing. 
Among the comments made about Ei, there was, “A serious- 
minded driver who applies the brakes? when he takes his eyes 
off the road.” 

Doesn’t this comment apply to the “TV Fa-So-La-Ti-Do” 
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program also? If they’re going to make fun of “everyone’s 
NHK,’ is it too much to ask them to do it in a less-restricted 
way? 

“Talents”? nurtured by late-night broadcasts and women 
announcers often join in discussions in the program. On the 
one hand, you have “‘talents’’ who have been trained to make 
people laugh and on the other, announcers who have studied 
hard so they will not be laughed at. At times the women 
announcers make slips of the tongue.!9 At other times the 
shallowness of the talent of the so-called “talent’’ is exposed, 
and the storytelling skills of the old entertainers who appear 
from time to time are shown as being outstanding in contrast. 

This program is also a very biting!! “My Criticisms of 
Storytelling Skills.” 


1. dismiss (FAB Ee )MHICROIN4, BLEWIC FS; The subject is not 
lightly to be dismissed. + NMIMIS HVCK OIF SZ~& CHV, 2. personality 
ARS, TER, AbD, (ALE LTH) RH; a movie [TV] personality RB (FL 
CE) AMBZA (16%). 3.from time to time 2 (=sometimes), 4. sharp- 
tongued ad). OM. 5. emulate ~ + #5, $#24(=imitate), 6. in trivia 
[trivia] pl. (BRIX BRR )SSVEBBTL, 7. tease [ti:z] POI, wl 
HS, HET, ~l2 LM ¢ HRMS; He teased his mother for money. iz + 
&4tasATZ, 8. make fun of ~ *2>42>59 (=poke fun at), 9. apply [put 
on] the brakes 7’ —*X #2 '+4, 10. slip of the tongue [pen] 8\>(#& ) 
Xxutevr, 11. biting Gv. (=sharp), HAN; have a biting tongue VU dv» 
RAX A. 
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38. WAT OX HY 


HRROR OTE CHHeBIEKSF [HOBEDTRWET 
CBEECKXBALEWIDBIFSZADBWAZ. COVECEAMOKK 
FE, (ANINTFAZKIGMROHAWSVDEHS © 

EBNEDDVTIF—-XBHOT [FHEAH—-AIl EKHRSV, OC 
VITIIL GB EB 5 THA DOROKTHASWA. BHKICHDH 
EMS AICHNAL, Sc ERA IO TCEMEDL<S HRAEDP 
C ADWA 6 

HOPIsSEREK. MEDBYVOA, NAOGMAMICARK 
EOMCEo DRE 7 CHO CREAN AD ME ED KA RO 
L, [&H, HOS) ERA DUKEWID. —ATCI*, CMORH 
ABWGEWEW +t TRTRXSAS, IIHS EMM*AWIRES 
W450 V7 YY al, RR, NA-VEFTEADOSZADBW4A & 
BMCEPDEDT, Ve T-PKEDBEWTZADW 4A. (ELH 
i, KEORORICHHL, RBS OESADWS.d 

HOPE OBDPARAI FREWDBSLADHITHAZEOHS, th 
ACHAIERGHW, EFURABIEWD, RCOWWHH ROE 
ITSEOBHrK| ERAN BF SABBWTWS © 

Beak L, PMMBAEADBAWTSZICTONT, DOTCOMA RDS 
WATCH ok. CLTCAIER, ua mITC Ss. SH LWA O 
HWOKKCEDMAL THM. AKO TCCAS MDAEMRE 
OPBRAB SHH, OX AW OHRLAZHRZALBBDE ITD 
Tatrea to 

VUPPORHWORFTVCSIEWCW, MHAit PCABRTES 
SWABS LETH < Chl EAB, RHA TVOLTL, TA! 
EHRADHAWAVMBHANITEKABSTEUOIT] EBDSOLW. M# 
BitHhA ORAZ wv )\eimhl, RHBLADOMAA MAMMHT Z, 
EV DRAB IT, DRHWILCUNAZITDO IK. 

ET, MEOVHITWO, EWIDKACTCEBWCEPOMATH 
it, RHIC ERZALOMRTE DO, RBITMML TIL OC 
(ZS TLUYD o 
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38. SOCIAL SOLIDARITY! 


If you buy a newspaper at a kiosk at a certain station on 
JNR’s Chuo Line, the woman tending’ the kiosk always says, 
“Thank you very much.” They are enjoyable words which 
make a person feel happy just by listening to them. 

There was a woman who picked up a muffler forgotten by 
a student in a commuting train. She shouted after the student 
and then ran out of the train to catch the student who hadn’t 
heard her shout. And when a woman led by a Seeing Eye 
dog? came into the train, one person immediately stood up to 
give her all the help possible. 

There are all kinds of people in the world. One time, after 
it had stopped raining, there was a big puddle at the bus stop. 
The bus driver came out of the bus carrying a broom. He 
swept away the puddle and told waiting passengers, “Please 
get in.”’ On the other hand, there are station personnel* who 
say, “Too fast, old woman!” complaining that she didn’t 
show her train pass properly. There are people who close their 
doors with loud bangs late at night in apartment buildings. 
There are people who shower or use flush toilets very late at 
night. In the residential areas, there are people who park their 
cars in front of the homes of other people and make a lot of 
noise. 

Actress Sadako Sawamura wrote, ““The wives of the ‘shita- 
machi’ (traditional shopping and entertainment districts) in 
prewar days had a good feeling of solidarity of sharing every- 
thing and helping each other so that everyone could become 
happy.” 

As the city expanded and the number of new city people 
increased drastically, the feeling of solidarity disappeared. And 
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the rules for associating with> neighbors appropriate for ultra- 
crowded areas have not matured yet. When the ‘‘Kokoro” 
(Heart) column of the Asahi Shimbun asked for letters on 
daily living, an outstandingly large number of letters com- 
plained about the difficulties of associating with neighbors. 

In disputes between neighbors, the ones responsible usually 
feel, “It’s not necessary to become incensed® over such a 
small thing as this,’ while the victims apparently think, 
“Everything would have been settled if only he had apolo- 
gized.’’” The one responsible underestimates the pains of the 
victims, while the victims overestimate their own pains. If 
such relations continue, neighborhood relations will continue 
to worsen. 

If people start out from the very ordinary feeling of 
considering the other person’s standpoint,’ won't the rules 
for people living in overcrowded cities gradually mature? 


1. solidarity #3, @*#(HtHt), 2. tend HNHB*TA, thz68*+ T4, 3. See- 
ing Eye dog B 4X (Seeing Eye {+ KE] New Jersey Jhich4 BF SATII BRAT, 
JExIc tk Seeing Eye, Inc.), 4. personnel (#4ayiz) AB, BB, +B. 
Pil, BB Pv. Cc, Bez x 347 S4+X% >; The personnel of this firm was carefully 
chosen. LL scikic £ 3 T BPM Oi. * $4; All personnel were asked 
to participate. 5. associate with PRI 4, #24634, 6. incense [inséns] 
vi BObtS, BRITS, n. [insens]) F, FH, 7. standpoint Ait, B45 
(=point of view), 
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39. TD CER 


2ROFRV BD. COMIORMPFEC, BNTWAZ. CHE 
LWW TEW, E-ADRAMBEE UG ORIT EO DD ako lEU 
MODBbIt (HEB, KO PSS EMPLETTWKFHES 
2. BD, WOOD, —MITHRAEATAZKIDIH ak. CLUTITFAI 
bA Uta RRB £NT o 

REMC CTW HS )\FRREAO (7 FARR) FRA, WW 
merit Boece, EBW7 CHE SO TKEKH, t¢Bok. 
MES, HRA LALMATAZKU CHARIS LEW EEl TS 
Awl EHHANZTIK «o 
aPFARCUDEEAZHPVIE IDOI. LPLEHEWION’ 
Sb, BAK bILWoKk IO DITCKREORRETAZOD, ITD 
THEBANS DD. HHT SW, EFEMTAOOEI, 
fe Ris BREW DRE DSBACWSD EIST Do 

AA, DR, @H, tL CRHT VY THBOS< SEEDBERO 
aPReTS. UPL, KR, th, F, I, RTE CH, Aiea Dd 
RATS. VEPRMKANI, BAIT BAB DARSL, EZ 
te d MD 4o 
COFMORRAERI CARL BKOMRE RIS CSR AR - 
ZOMEKHEAI ONG, TYTOUMAHNDMAEEICZROR 
Pea SHTWAOIS TAK, ARICHWCHRISHEOKYDOFR, 
ABET OB EBISAHE) EARANTHEKDOCIHWD, LIRR 
LTWSA. MRT. 

fA RILOSW,) HWADSIXABUIVSW.. LOLEADROR 
BZORZADBS, BRAADSS, MELMABDHAZTAITIMER 
BEd 5. RIL, BAWITIFREOLOU OMA, -RCR 
HEN OFOKEUEADEOD, BOBS, MHOAFOKOLSAS 
BA SIGS EREBITH TOW 0 

CTCECHEWTC, AHZHDESZHDMOLP ERA AALTRHR, 
RUACRMESIi ak. CNBR ocr OF LEOKEDOFIERD 
RMI WOCEMWECHS.o HHEaCKEKH, tHOnrOTR 
20 
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39. CLEANING IN SCHOOLS 


The school toilets are dirty. Even the corridor in front of 
the toilets is dirty. Considering that this was not good, one 
teacher began cleaning the toilets. In the beginning the chil- 
dren teased the teacher, ‘‘Teacher, it’s dirty! You certainly 
work hard!’’ Eventually they began cleaning the toilets with 
the teacher. Finally a toilet cleaning team was created in the 
class. 

Reading the “Class Diary’’ of a primary school teacher 
carried! on the family page of the Asahi Shimbun, we felt it 
was a heartwarming? story. At the same time, however, we 
thought that being a teacher is pretty tough. It is reported 
that teachers who order pupils to do the cleaning without 
doing anything themselves are criticized as being “‘zurui” 
(crafty and unfair). 

It is all right to criticize teachers who only issue orders. 
But if the children are going to criticize, shouldn’t they think 
about why they clean the classrooms? At the bottom of their 
hearts when they criticize their teachers as “‘zurui,”’ isn’t there 
the feeling that cleaning is drudgery ?? 

In Japan, China, South Korea and in many of the South- 
east Asian countries, the pupils clean their classrooms. But in 
the United States, Britain, France, Italy, Canada and West 
Germany, janitors* or cleaning women do the cleaning. In the 
Soviet Union and the East European countries, cleaning per- 
sonnel basically do the cleaning, but the children help out.° 

Prof. Yutaka Okihara of Hiroshima University, who has 
carried out® research on this matter, points out’ in his 
‘School Cleaning — Its Character-Forming Role,” that the 
Buddhist countries of Asia make children clean their schools 
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because “‘from ancient times Buddhism has considered clean- 
ing an important method for arriving at religious understand- 
ing and for character training.’”’ We agree with him. 

Cleaning is trying.2 Wiping the floors with washcloths on 
cold days is tough. But polishing the pillars and wiping the 
floors of the classrooms and sweeping the school grounds give 
children a feeling of satisfaction. Cleaning is basically a prob- 
lem of discipline in the home; we do not believe it should be 
forced on children in the school. But we feel it is all right to 
teach in school the pleasures of cleansing? one’s own soul and 
also the souls of others. 

Having written this much, we hesitated! after looking at 
our own disorderly desk and bookshelves. If my study was in 
a school, I would certainly be the target of the children’s 
criticisms. We thought again that being a teacher is very 
tough. 


1. carry (Mx¢*X ){KZS4, cf report, print. 2. heartwarming .(\i8 + 4, 
Ju#Lv>, 3. drudgery [drAdgari] (328%) Bat 0+, 4, janitor (K)(e 
WV, FREED) BRA, 5. help out $#BHI34374, BIT ( WRC Ue) YW 
)tkhit 34+4, 64. carry out #7774, WeELwRIT4S; You should carry out 
your first plan. ROM stBi + HITT“ 72, 7. point out Hr (48H) TS. 
8. trying U2 < 8oRNS, BLY, DH, J. cleanse (klénz] WIC + 
S, HY ws, 10. hesitate 505753374, —MER*XRBL, cf waver, falter. 
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40. tt & GR A 


ARI ORIB (UPA) AIAG, WAM DES TIA, KE 
SLWIAKFA+BONnKEtRD (MASAMI AERLK. FH 
FISHED ARHECHO, HHA DSIMMAABESHKO, HIM 
ITA SH SONKOTF ATE OE MA, THHEZSARCHSI 
EWF5 

S/N -MAO (HK THe) BJ ictkeZt, AKROMBAORI, 
FETE CEKE 1ONOAWUEHSS. BHAITHR (4F) ORMItH12 
HEW5, COWADS, BABE IC (ERRMICMT ZEKE OSG 
TSNTH5, TSAKWMHRAEMZASNTWS, 

We EIS, RHOAM DE 9H BIcTHLH5 TUL FOO 
latiu., SIRI 5, [Bite S, eS, RAS, SoS, 
Bry?, HAW, ROK LOMMICS, BABA ZHE 
FA, CNEOFHOSRNAIKEODRCHAZMAMEV LENA 
T, DORM BDSRRANKPILBWI to 

PEAIMABAIS, WEARS. UPSCPPMAOD4AUHMED 
WM OrAalatcWy tw PE] AOMSZ BOK, MPRA BEAMSe 
lL, HW (Od) HELA. TR BH, REE, ATMOS Hi 
Bild, HT MaeBRTSZOKPEWI, 

TIEWAReHROMSBA ICIS, BH, CEO, MMP PeMWe 
Horak ECAMBW, KDS6, CATMBZERTBABDIEWEWW 
Mn4ZDP>EIDD, tPLATOMSAIT(, MAMA rARELK LEWIS 
Qe RR DSKLENTWOZEBZAN& CIZMW DS 

[Hoe aS AS (BB ye R03 — 291 —0691) DAVER, 
HWZR RIT OU CHORE ICSMRAMLK, MAU 1IBAF, 
TZIOBAD (PRUCRHITGZZN&OE0) EBZATWS, TO 
BRILHBCABRICEEDT, TRICRRLTHESWKWERS, 

[60ER LAM, WAC KBe Bt, OO, xxaed, 
, RRHEOWEZ MeBicemaeanl CerL, KHOBICHHNS 
ETH, ZHISBMAKAOMCHASZ, 
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40. NAMES OF PLACES 


People living in Ikaruga Town in Nara Prefecture have 
brought suit! in court concerning a place name. The residents 
who have been robbed of the name ‘“‘Horyuji’’ are insisting on? 
the right to possess and enjoy a place name. 

The residents argue they have a right to their original name, 
that no one can prevent? them from using the name they 
have had in the past, and that they should not be forced to 
accept a place name not of their choosing. A place name, 
they argue, is for a place to possess and enjoy. 

According to the “Modern Place Names Study” edited by 
Kenichi Tanigawa, it is estimated that the number of place 
names in Japan is more than 10 million. The number of 
family names is about 120,000. Since the promulgation’ of 
the law concerning house addresses in 1962, place names have 
been changed mercilessly. 

Place names are not things which should be so simply 
erased by people of later generations. Tanigawa points out, 
“Place names offer valuable information concerning history, 
geography, folklore, archaeology, philology, animals, plants 
and minerals. There are many cases where place names, which 
are the places where the various sciences come in contact 
with> each other, have provided hints for solving problems.” 

For instance, place names tell us about the topography.°® 
Places in mountain areas where the incline’ is not very steep 
and flat places have the word “‘taira’’ (flat) in their place 
names. Place names indicating underground resources include 
““Kanai’’ and “Kano.” It is said that the place names with 
‘“‘kake”’ in them are the names of “‘gake’’ (cliff) areas. 

Those places with “‘aku” (bad) in their names are in many 
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cases places which were originally bad areas, i.e., marshy areas 
or sterile land. So it is questionable whether it can be said 
there is no need to retain such place names. Conversely 8 
shouldn’t it be considered that such place names incorporate 
proud history of having conquered such wastelands? 

Members of the Society to Protect Place Names (secretariat, 
Tokyo 003-291-0691) sent questionnaires to Diet members in 
connection with the question of changing place names. Of the 
198 who answered, 70 percent of the Diet members said that 
place names should be retained and passed on? to later 
generations. These opinions should not just remain opinions 
but should be reflected in administration. 

If it is written in books of later generations, “‘After the 
1960s, place names were changed for the worse!® one after 
the other, and inferior place names without individual charac- 
ter, such as such-and-such hill and such-and-such heights, were 
indiscriminately created throughout the nation,” it will be the 
shame of government in the Showa Era (1926- _). 


1. bring suit S277 4, 2. insist on =5k 9 4; I insisted on the justice of 
my cause. FOEROIERL Ot & shel 7. 3. prevent fh¢C, mIftT~aS 
++7¢..(from); Business prevented him from going [his going, him going]. 
BARA 7 Chis ttit &H572, prevented him going [3 O248) , 4. promul- 
gation %%, “2%, (m3. 5. come in [into] contact with ~ + #mg4, ~ 
t¢ Hi (=come across), 6. topography HHS, ihfZ, ihZ4, 7. incline 
(i #+( Hi), Bc, 8. conversely wiz, WicBzisy, 9. pass on (424, 10. 
for the worse #\.4~, —J™2#<¢; There has been a change /for the worse. 
BRE ((HAD)ARE) ORIEL TS, 
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RRA Ci [ROG—-BMI OFHROTNtBli tok. 
2.284 4SROMMABN TAKS, CORDKAY RS HOG 
®, KRABSAICMS) CH4D, BiItlsSNTWKW. FOEO 
F Rid 1h D> 15 BELG Lv 

[BBE ou SoM Tak. ECASZISI, FHIUKSHIEKA 
Biti+1, MADE SNAZIERMLS Bo TKK. KEW BRU 
Br otto ZOOS ILIE_OBIz, ZUCKA DEAK FICH OK I. 
2.206840 —-8B meshwork a AIO TARI O-—MCHSZ. 42 
RABO-KDRARHMITHALK. AROBHC POOLS SHA 
AAT, EWDHEBO 5 TWS © 

LOM AOMMIcCI, ARPIRRODY FYRRMCBDTA eH 
ZEW DSMRMAOARMLAHAO, (FHBMORKS EKDSE 
HORR, (BME ROBN Sic AMAA) AU SBHOR RTS 
EDBWACW So 2.2614, BURRADRALEGZOADLUE 
K CE9D) Kato 

RR CHCAZAKBEL, ADOSRBHBAICNAZII HAV BS. HE 
BOIOMBEAY IdsTCRISFIZAI AAS, MAC A308 ItHK 
5o BOS, EWaTHWUWKAID. HEPKEZGREOKAAOE 
id, PrBS™WAZI3 F2A8K. 

BiTROA LV SousA, BBAGTHSoOlsdIBRY’. FOR 
BOAARBSAADOMRITIO< KICGAL, Be CROILA 
ESODP4SA o Rr CRU BIS ILAMO EITRA HBT, Biers, 
BictiO, MicteA. 

SBicAit sds, Ita Beto SHOBILARBOKTC, DSA 
CROBIL, KEAOKE.o KAFFHMOS, BOMDOMD SKS 
WVOCXKEOED CHS. 

E VORB ED 5TEDBSHFZREO SSAITITMDBSHS. LALAE 
MoH < SOD CRHOBMA EMDEDITEDPVADSZ. LAY 
LeHoOPtT EL, RBH EWDEICHATL ED. [e—-bhe 7 
AFGYVE] EWDHNATCOHORMAOHWKAIDD. 
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41. SNOW AND INCIDENTS 


The weather forecast for the Tokyo area of “‘cloudy, later 
rain’? was wide of the mark! and snow fell. When we checked 
the newspapers at the time of the Feb. 26, 1936, incident, 
the weather forecast for that day was also, “clear, later 
cloudy and turning bad,’’ but it said nothing about snow. It 
apparently is very difficult to predict spring snow. 

“Snow began to fall sporadically.2 Soon, however, it 
turned into large snowflakes and began to fall so heavily as to 
obscure? the view. The snowflakes were big but light. The 
snow piled up on Shoji’s shoulder and on his arm holding the 
rifle.’ This is a passage from Jun Takami’s “Gekiryu” (Raging 
Torrent) describing one scene during the Feb. 26, 1936, 
incident. 

At that time a unit of rebel soldiers broke into the Asahi 
Shimbun. There was a notice in the paper saying that the 
evening paper had been canceled because of an unexpected 
incident. 

In the Asahi Shimbun the day before, there was a four- 
column headline’ saying that the London disarmament con- 
ference had become stalemated> because Japan had with- 
drawn. The paper also carried the opinion of the Army 
Minister calling for® expansion of national defense and the 
Navy demand for “quantitative expansion and qualitative 
creation of armaments.” The Feb. 26, 1936, incident was an 
accursed’ signal fire informing us of entry into a dark age. 

Of the incidents that have occurred in Tokyo, many had as 
their stage the spring snow. The raid of Kira’s mansion by the 
47 “‘ronin’’ (lordless samurai) was carried out on Dec. 14, 
1715, but according to the modern calendar, it was Jan. 30. 
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It can be called spring snow. The assassination® of Lord 
Naosuke Ii near the Sakurada Gate of the Imperial Palace 
occurred according to the modern calendar on March 24, 
1860. 

More snow falls after “‘kan”’ (coldest season) is over than 
during “‘kan.”” When the southern winds of spring approach 
the southern shores of Japan, they bump into the northern 
winds of winter near the southern shores. The warm and light 
southern winds are blown up above the northern winds to 
become clouds, snow and rain. 

There are no marks on snow, but the snow falling in the 
snow country from the northern winds contains water from 
the Japan Sea. The spring snow brought by the southern 
winds contains water from the Pacific Ocean. The snow with 
Pacific marks is tidings? of spring sent from faraway southern 
seas. 

There is elegance in the Ginza snow scene as seen from a 
building roof. Amid the softly falling snow, the white streets 
of Ginza float up like an illusion. But when it stops snowing, 
the light snow disappears in the twinkling of an eye.!® Is it 
due to the heat of this area which is called a ‘“‘heat island’’? 





1. wide of the mark Tot MHeliTnet, UL < H4sie-L Tt, 2. sporadi- 
cally RX, +2 5¢=24,3. obscure (4520 L%v>, FHA) 5 &( =vague ), 
4. headline (#FR27B2¢O) BML, (=2—-AZ2RMKOMALHRD) $B 
AH, 5. stalemate {74 #4, (722) SLF*FEK( FS, 6. call for = 
*k¢4; Mountain climbing calls for a strong body and a brave heart. & 
LS 538 Rt A Se BAT HARE SEL >A, cof demand. 7. accursed [(ak5:7sid] 
NMAbHNR, MAHL, 8&8. assassination HR( AZN/LIC GR), 9. tidings 
pl. (BBO OHRID) (2 3cHE) E, ie; The tidings were [was] received 
with shouts of joy. (MDR#ilsMA CHA Sn7:, 10. in the twinkling of 
aneye $7272 ¢fllc, Hot+.9 hlc, cf in a twinkling. 
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42. MisReHhETS 


PH BISCNKGHODS, BES MUCHKD B65 THUY IK 
BR ON—F 4 -KAEDS 51T, BRBADOREDOWDHEIWSI 
BROSHoKkK, EKDDOGRAUARBERDSB7 TWA [55] 
EWIDO, EX DBRMACIASZ EW, BKRBOTEKAS, 

enn, BRA, BERBKOKDIC, FX BEICHSte 
STWKOD, COPS SMRALROIARLEXCABTA 
CHS, BKEBOPY4AIBEL THAD, CIWAIKERADE 
ITFFONTWZODPEID, BAYS WIIBKRAEABWSH SOW KL, 

(ARRAS RLS OIC [28 -F 4 -KHOAYD 4CORG, BKAX 
3Ltnid, BBAAtD4, KDDIZL25¢5,k,. RBBFOSRK 
BDPoOPmne sn, Bikes, ZRlMSeke! Eb5T 
VA, FRUAKRECIIASD, Chit, PRA DRE AA 
LON F 4 — FAK BITREAITIAL OU TWH, EWDIDHD 
SeEROGZEOK, 

[RRKAMETS OFT, KRRRSHIEKOKECKOO 
Re % ED AODHL< MokKDKAI,. WBEN-—F4-AT 
‘it, FEIT 1, 000AAIRSZ COGS [MEFSI EWE 
0% [RSRS) CHS. 

SEP PCKBREDBAKASBICHABW, ZORBLOHBZAKSZ HOA 
& ODMR LT -—F 4 -OKRELEDZS, EWIDO TE 
SMA! FIWOMAITMMBOSTENTIICKESTIN, 

THFVAOFVSINIt, BF, HMO 1,000 bv -F 4 - 
ITH TARTAR, D4-F-Y-—+BEER, CORA I4 
HE*AzS4ZOL, AFH, FROBWOV AF + -ZELT 
f=7yvvit7 oO bree) ERMCBICERM SKEIK, MIAKAB 
CT4KMHIT, BPASZOSANL, BATA, BVARITAIEDBAN 
it [robl Abbess, 

CAI) SAMAEMIBKOMGRI, -Y-7F 4 —-Re MARS, € 
WIBAD (METS) PSWABITC UW, 
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42. PARTY TICKETS 


“We will take care of! this many, so we want you to buy 
so many.’’ Yoichi Sato, former head of the president’s office 
of the Kokusai Denshin Denwa Co., said that there were 
always such instructions? from a section chief of the Posts 
and Telecommunications Ministry in connection with tickets 
for parties for politicians. It couldn’t possibly be that “‘we”’ 
meant the section chief himself. The tickets were probably 
bought by the Posts and Telecommunications Ministry. 

If so, does it mean that the ministry was using tax money 
as it liked for the sake of? certain politicians? If this is a fact, 
it is most outrageously 4 wasteful and a betrayal of the tax- 
payers. Those responsible at the ministry deny such actions, 
but we would like to have the investigative authorities speedi- 
ly check to see whether such irregularities are beng committed 
all the time. 

Sato also said, “The allocation ratio for party tickets was 
three for the ministry, four for the Nippon Telegraph and 
Telephone Public Corporation and 2.5 for the KDD. If in- 
structions come from the ministry which is the agency in 
charge, they may be a request in form but are an order in 
reality.” It is a statement which sounds like an excuse, but it 
backs up® the rumors that central government offices are 
utilizing their powers to force special corporate bodies’ to 
buy large numbers of party tickets. 

That “‘parties to encourage politicians’? have become very 
popular is probably because it has become difficult to collect 
large contributions as a result of the revision of the Political 
Funds Control Law. Since it is said that holding a party 
results in a profit of ¥10,000,000, such parties are not 
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“parties to encourage” but “parties to collect money.”’ 

When government offices and big private firms buy large 
numbers of tickets, and people who don’t even know the 
electorate® of the politicians concerned attend the party for 
appearance’s sake, then it is a ““shukin shukai’’ (money-collect- 
ing scandalous party). We can’t stand? it when tax money is 
spent for such “scandalous parties.” 

There was a banker who attended the Republican Party’s 
$1,000 plate dinner every year in the State of Arizona. After 
the Watergate incident, the banker is reported to have shaken 
his white hair in anger,!® raised his right arm high, made the 
gesture of a baseball umpire and shouted to an Asahi Shim- 
bun reporter, “Nixon is out!” In order to nurture politicians, 
such people pay out their own money and keep watch. If a 
politician is guilty of irregularities, they shout, ““You’re out!” 

Such relations between voters and politicians cannot pos- 
sibly be nurtured by the “parties to encourage politicians’’ in 
Japan in which tickets are purchased by organizations. 


eee 
1. take care of ~ %ttait 4,~*4HT4, 2. instructions JIS, #S(= 
orders); He gave his men instructions to start at once. RiseR Plot CMS 
tSSk£5I@%UCr., 3. for the sake of ~A72Hi2, cf for ...’s sake. 4. out- 
rageously tic, #eyHic, 5. in reality #PMit, cf in name. 6. back up 
LETS, RTS, BBATS, 7. corporate body # Atk, corporate 
ik EAM), “MAH, DBR, 8. electorate H¥R(Stk), eB 
(EK), 9. stand #24, FHT S,RMTS, 10.in anger + =~ >, anger 
lt RO ROTH CRM G—MH94, cf indignation, rage, fury. 
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43. A—7 ROR 


PAT ZERORMCSBSCDHCHSATWS, HAREROR 
FAAABAARAS, COURD BEDHCBRKGBSZATWS, 
EWIOWUWAWLWAWAWH, Bern EDTRRBORK. CH 
PAD, KHEAKUBD< &b6b64WOD, 

BMT F(t, BERODER, MADRROSKDITH KO 
ZOCADRBAE BKK 5 CME AG99< Hak OKEWDMBH 
4. VIGAMORWZHOIIAW I, COBZBBAELVE PLE 
NMTHHNAZD CLD, EXWI-BOMoKKI SMS IT 
ADB, FEbDCADREBARIZAMICAWEBESA EK STSH 
DtZOD>. 

ZN EBOUAZFRBDHSA, AKIOFIt, KAS BA+Hie 
BAathwe, MRR, MOMBOSS< Shs CRMNPT <4. TH 
IVKANE SK BEESKARIOFEO SU PK BET SZEWI. A 
HOItHWSMUKAI. 

DERICTE ST, HEDHKOBKSK BCWORILEKHS.. HLRE 
TeRIREREORBAIKE RIS, MOOPEHERIZAZLEORKY 
SRXECLIRRT A. HBZBGIK, OKOEROABAMS KO, 
WOTAKON OVAL CKBEDB440 584 TWK, 

H* 6 DAT Malia A, KRBISZORDK., COKOT Kid, 
WF HICh BKC KAA, ROI, AREVAKHSA, COHECIS, 
BAA O¥i9F tH Dit LD CHAREREROD ED DPERMICE 35, 
EMA RIL BMS eRULTW SS 

BAN CH SN4ZIAI-AYFADASNEC!, 139 RITE 51TH 
ADIT ICHARABTSITHSABWKEZIK, CORFANTC 
RESON S Co KARE, 24-7 + KH yY MELO 
CAOK ES DWHASZRAN, RH BRER) OY KAL4OHS 
MAE LIAB eTA, @OBRRLRATW., BXRABSEVHU, 
@HANIE LS He TAs p 

BH xX ORMBISRICERICLICDXAZOKRD, CO¥FNUITE 
DIMA ITS TE DPE DSF IVIL U6 
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43. HIGH MIDDLE-AGE DEATH RATE 


The number of deaths among men who were born between 
1926 and 1935 is steadily increasing. It is strange and rather 
frightening! that the death rate should rise only among men 
in this particular age bracket* when the Japanese are one of 
the longest-living peoples in the world. Why are men alone so 
frail?? 

The country was starving after World War II when the 
people of this generation were growing up. According to one 
theory, the poor levels of nutrition at that time resulted in 
weaker blood vessels* and that the effects in the case of 
women, who generally live longer than men, will show a little 
later. This sounds plausible,> but are deficiencies in nutrition 
in childhood really so damaging? 

It appears to be so, judging from tests on mice. It has been 
shown that baby mice which are given too little protein have 
fragile cerebral® blood vessels when they grow up and age / 
faster than mice which have been given sufficient protein. It is 
probably the same with human beings. 

There are other unfavorable portents® for middle-aged 
people. Shinjiro Suzuki, director of health promotion at the 
National Nutritive Research Institute, points out that the 
middle-aged are putting on? too much weight these days. A 
survey by the authorities of a certain prefecture has disclosed 
that, on average,! ° people in their 30s and 40s are four 
kilograms heavier than when they were in! their 20s. 

The combination of lack of exercise and eating too much 
has evidently brought this about, and corpulence!! will affect 
the average life span of the generation concerned. Stress must 
also be taken into consideration. Suzuki says that if things go 
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on in the same way, it is doubtful that the Japanese will 
continue to be one of the longest-living peoples in the world. 

In a village in the Soviet region of the Caucasus, which is 
known for its people’s longevity, there is said to have been an 
old woman who could thread a needle without glasses at the 
age of 139. The secrets of their longevity, according to Dr. 
Sula Bennett, an anthropologist who studied the villages, are: 
(1) a regular and rhythmical pattern of life, (2) adherence to 
the same Spartan!? diet and (3) regular exercise. 

The rules for long life are invariably!? commonplace, but it 
is hard for ordinary people to abide by them. 


1. frightening 65 ¢ 0 2+4, ®3};7374 8+4 (=terrifying), 2. bracket 

(mgRe UTKRPSNS) Fr—7, I; high [low] income brackets HUK) HA 

ASB, 3. frail [fréil] & 4\>, » £b++(=weak), 4. blood vessel 1%, 
vessel (if boat £) KH OMARRLHAS, 5. plausible [pl5:zabl] & > t 

Row, ELELPMe, 6. cerebral [séribral] fur, AMM, 7. age v. 

+S; He is ag(ejing rapidly. is Blo RU LA TAH, 8. portent ([4 

8 BABDA)XXL, WIL, %4st1(=omen), 9. put on HT; She is putting 
on weight. AISA BAS.2 TAZ, 10. on average F447. T, MELT. 11. 
corpulence fGj#, AEA (=fatness), 12. Spartan (ATL) AZ-SL SHRM, HK 
7%, 13. invariably Biz, 2d, -—EREC, 
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44. K ED ®R # 


[4% Pvltk SAROF VADOMITCHEIEIDYDCACES KG 
KAA, HIGH TCTHOMORITS WKY, BA FV BBEKOC 
IZ7S <<, ENERMAKLDICHCLEBABKUK ok Orl, AB 
RMOZSEHGI, CO, AC-KFAVY-bORBE MAF YOR 
EW DW BITAMRITHK a Keo 

KAKO CI, [HR] OBEZITNROOAZBAIMEENIN, 
NAF YSN Ce RicHhenses (HRSNT, KREOL 
Wl) EW5nkZ90KD, CIWIOA felt, MACRAOWU Sno 
DEICMHDTHITD<Y SOF, 

AR-—Y ORI (INAR PAA, ADOH 100GRETC 
StDpEADET, EWankDitPoTOrTFIy VRFERE_T 
HA. V-ACILOSG FC SOWOALPBLMNEWNTHWDBSBW, 
ZN 100 BIT DUI AMBIT ZAT, BRIE OH, ATOM 
bRASNTEMITOD< OAUTH ok. 

F5LK6, RAZHLWONAD, RAOV IV YVRFKokES 
Git, BSHMAMCBKLKE, CORORMATC, DLKW 
RRICRABW THE OK. RMRERMU TES. MA UTES. BK 
FeIBFISUL CES. BALWKIGMRMTAeRIOT, EVAR DSR 
45 CVA, 

AAFYVEEK, TAVAROMAERITKOCUIEWD. Aid 
EORIUIS, HODEX FHUPOHAMACRITHAD CHE <, AD 
OKA, BET LEWSEMPEMITOS OBWTHAKMEDASLE 
¢UICHAS 

REARMISROKk, (BROTIPOLWUAROHI EWSBRE 
BEOTEHIbHKDoKkL, AAV AMSKok—-ACEMLKCE 
FICML CKERESHBAPS, VERFERBIBOF4AL, & 
RISER OSKARAIBAK, EW59Rb kok. 

tit?, B-B-KEPAD ATK, TA ARYT—-CYBERO 
KF —AIMBAAN CMe keeark, EWV9RMITITB kot 
OnbPPaoat, AR-VARMBICHMALIT SS, EHWANTOE 
Fi DSTEW 
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44. GLORIES AT LAKE PLACID 


“Pll probably just put away! the gold medals in my 
mother’s chest of drawers. Having five medals doesn’t do? me 
any good. The medals are not important. What is important is 
the efforts the Winter Olympics at Lake Placid, these words 
of Eric Heiden, who won five gold medals in speed skating 
events, made the strongest impression on us. 

Inborn? excellence alone does not produce the strength to 
stand up to the pressure of high expectations. Heiden, who 
was enthusiastically cheered* on as he skated, said that since 
everybody hoped that he would do well, he had a very good 
time. An athlete gains confidence like this only after rigorous- 
ly training himself night and day. 

Kenji Kimihara, who was a top marathon runner in Japan, 
has remarked that the glory of sports does not lie in rankings 
and records but in whether one has done as much as one can. 
In many cases, athletes can run at only about 60 percent of 
their capacity in races. But Kimihara hoped to use his capaci- 
ty to the full? he kept running and turned his body into a 
work of art. 

How can one’s capacity be fully utilized? After suffering a 
miserable defeat in the Fifth Olympic Games, Shizo Kanaguri, 
a prewar marathon runner, deliberately® trained in bad con- 
ditions. He is said to have forced himself to cope with 
appalling ’ rigors, like running after spending many nights 
awake, running without eating anything, and running without 
a cap on under a blazing sun. 

Presumably, Heiden also practices austerities in his own 
way. His Olympic glory lies not in the five gold medals he 
won or the world records he set but in the strenuous® efforts 
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which turned his body into a work of art capable of working 
miracles. 

The 1980 Winter Olympics have ended. Japanese woman 
figure skater Emi Watanabe’s comment that Lake Placid gave 
her a wonderful memory of youth is good to hear. The 
episode in which American athletes looked after? the sole 
participant from Costa Rica, Russian athletes treated his 
injuries and South Korean athletes carried his gear is also 
praiseworthy. !° 

But the report that President Jimmy Carter immediately 
sent a congratulatory cable to the U.S. ice hockey team which 
had beaten the Soviets and praised for its good fight made us 
a little unhappy. Actions like this offer grounds for the 
criticism that too much political use is made of sports. 


1. put away Holt 4, R57tTH<; He put away all prejudices. (kis lig A *& 
toPnwR, 2. do ll 7, ~12A*H" 4; That will do me very 
well. tt CHIL HEHE TT, «3. inborn £#nN7AS”DV, HAKAIG, 4. cheer FF 
48 Z( =encourage); Columbus cheered the sailors on. JOU > 7AISMB 
hehe UL THe if€7:, 5. to the full 4+-s712, OD < ¥ T; enjoy oneself 
to the full < ¥ CHLOE, 6. deliberately (AMi2, Hi#isyI2, 7. appaling 
t&#CY, ®¥p,EFSZEIS, 8. strenuous 7AM, *%&L>; make stren- 
uous efforts PHFT4, Kvicwirds., 9. look after ~MtHtH*e 74, ~Ie 
RB*eOtS., 10. praiseworthy |3H4~45, BOX, 
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45. F-DTIVYEOSFE 


=a-VY-FVFDS, PABELWK. €-TFIY FiclEt 
Il *Wa&APSDbOK aK. MSc, BLU MMALUYS—-DC 
Ct. LAWS YS, 2AM IV AA YL, EW aot hid 
Ade Pp bP< iso LK—-K-KOBRDSEDPVEB 5 TS Bo 

WaALI4, EFORNORCHOHsk.o A-7FIY FO Id 
TOORF VICE OCH, WAORWAICH +. CH SEMoKkcTet 
BHA, KXORMITIWK*A BVUKBAEAOL) A, FROT VIHA, 
RRALD/-NF, ADDY» 7th, BOAT VIEEDBREB THK 

HEYVDATLASICWEEVPNRCTW4AL, —HOBRDSO Mts 
Z ADEN (HICAQDEHADI EWaTi nk. ENBWARAAK 
ato US haokKAdD, SHO [HOCK 0OOBZAISlAYI-Ne 
MBH —HMicHltnEcTCeBHS, EBA ok 1K 56, BOB 
eC OP 5s CBEZI F574. BPRDPOBR ACTA, 

Motk#NWtLrBEiclt, =VYVY, Xe IUteEOBRX ORES 
WW. Kitz TF HEE ORENTWOR. COMDOA OA 
Art LAAKEBSK. 

WSAIBRRORBECHAZRALTC NK. —lt41 YI 
Yay, Dlaves—-#—-(b, HICK, RAH Alk < 2A 
HAZ, txcpeMABeRBoO#ZAttv ok. LaEL, COMMPICKKE 
SBoPsltECPoORADKAI. 

BICILU.< DEODRORBHAYD, FORNBARZZ. [HOX< YO] 
PEON AIS, COEEAOEDHMMACHYD, EXERC 
BY, BOX ORB Rok. BWA OMCARKUBKOLOLE 
ROC AOCLW. EHSNODAHENCEABSBTSZ. GhKEL 
CHALE, SCIIUROBMDS 3 re o 

AD 300F ADOBMORZTOXZE, AD 1LHRAOBMITH TIIH4S 
DWITILW DSWD, BICHSAOSBHABATAZLWIFBAZFI 
SFRENKRECABHSZ. CATIRMAB SRK DO, MMAVY 
BAW CHIC aK o 
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45. FLOWER-FILLED AUCKLAND 


A small package arrived from New Zealand. It was from a 
friend of ours! who lives in Auckland. When we opened the 
package, we found a beautiful flower calendar. The January 
page featured the “tamashida” (Nephrolepis cordifolia), while 
the “afurika-sumire’” (Saintpaulia ionantha) decorated the 
March page. The background of each picture was softly 
blurred? so that each flower seemed to float out of its 
surroundings. 

We met our friend on a trip at the end of last year. We 
stayed at a hotel in the suburbs of > Auckland and took a 
walk through the neighborhood. The gardens of private homes 
were full of the blooms of light pink “erika”? (Erica erica) 
softly tinged* with purple, bluish purple hydrangea, deep red 
roses, white rhododendrons and purple violets. 

They were so beautiful that we stood looking at the 
flowers, unable to leave. A small, elderly gentleman appeared 
from one of the houses and said, “‘Won’t you please come 
in?”? This was the man who later sent us the calendar. He told 
us that his late wife had won first-place awards several times 
in the city-wide contest to determine who had created the 
most beautiful garden. “That is why I want to faithfully 
protect my wife’s legacy,>”’ he added, ‘“‘although it is very 
hard work.”’ 

In the spacious® backyard, he was growing such vegetables 
and herbs as carrots and parsley. Firewood was piled up in 
preparation for’ winter. We thought about how frugal® the 
people of this country are. 

Our new friend took us on a sightseeing tour of the city in 
his Japanese car. A former city office official, he said that 
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there were many serious problems, the most serious being 
inflation, followed by computerization and unemployment. 
Where does the tranquility,’ which can be found in this city, 
come from? 

There are several green hills in the city, and flocks!9 of 
sheep can be seen on them. The streets on which the residents 
engage in friendly competitions to grow the most beautiful 
flowers are botanical gardens in which people live, museums 
of living art and tranquil promenades. They do not grow their 
gardens behind high walls so that only they can enjoy them. 
Each family creates its own very unique garden. When the 
city is viewed as a whole,!! there is a pleasant harmony. 

Obviously it would be impossible to transfer the atmos- 
phere that prevails in a country of only three million people 
to a country with 100 million people, but we should be able 
to learn something from them about always placing im- 
portance on the view of the city as a whole. When we sent 
our friend a letter including such thoughts, he sent us the 
calendar. 


1. ours (we (2 etl 4 SZ PLA LZ 3); Their house is larger than ours. ik 
DNRISETZENEVDKRY>, 2. blur [(bld:7] (FHF, (FAC) FS (blurred, 
blurring), 3. in the suburbs of *$4}i2, cé on the outskirts of. 4. tinge % 
HAZ, faft< (with); The roses tinged the air with their fragrance. (¢6 
isD720 FHBCHRHS]’, 5. legacy (légasi] MH, SIt+Mvr77UM, 6. spa- 
cious zt Ue7, HAZ, 7. in preparation for ~A ARic, Mihic, 8. 
frugal (249%, MRX, 9. tranquility “4%, HA, AEBA, 10. flock (#% 
IDE, PF, HHI, HVEGEON) BRORN, (HIC)ENMFRN,. Co herd, 
drove, pack, flight, swarm, shoal. 11. asa whole 2@fK i LT, @iEL T. 
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46. fa £ IF KF 


IX PEDO, FBEDBO, BHEHBOELDA, HKRBRAEDY, 
BARDBEDBO, WARDBEDS, BEREAN BEDO, Mee 
DBEBA, SBRBEDO, HYAFRENDEDA. HRAOAR 
BD EDO, MRAORYD OF DS EDA. KDBD OKO FD LDS 
Do 

REMEOUETA [HE ABHLI C54. CIWODROKEAIC 
RADA TILAKRAFAK, EX VOFEBDADOKA. KF 
(ABM, PARMGSOMETIE 4 ALAA MOST EWI9. W5E 
Droék, MICH DOeR, 4HL ARBRE BALTSWT, HANI 
r—P\ve7—-wELEEPHNIS, EASY sKLORIDs-&B 
—bAaRTAZTLITWMAIDS 

DRIER SOR, HBAWILRHOBM, 147VEV 5 BIC 
MSARMBICKF FSW, EWDRBHS. HALF, BNSZT!YH 
BCa&ELTH, BIER PRiIBIES E6MI. KUMITEIWI 
MitA A o 

LOLTIOBWAZASKRAID. SELMGORDN BED RA, 
ADS Fel UCEMOPCKEADUZKINOEOK, £o HAD 
LTWADEID, HHODAITSTAM TI DALYO BL, AE 
SH LGRSKOG EIT 5 T, AY IVEWDRBA HC LPNS 
Uo 

Bah, PAROWPWLI IS, RAR, ELVA WOOH4ZN2K. 
BHSHOPLT RBIS, V6 MRCHS. HARKS 5 BAIRO 
(AEWHRBHCHAZ. WS CMHMITCTE HTH, CNHCIKHZAAL 
4A. IMREITKBLPBRADSACW4ZO CCIW D. HE 
Blt, EPAMRITE SZ STEFICSAE AUTH SWE 

Epotkt&, ¢BoOsSAlCOSZORAO | OMmMsld KI 
CHS. [iS ORSt LP CTh HREM ED — Tila ieb 
STEW I EW DFARS, OiMmMAMRe RESHZTICNO TH 
(L0.E ECOMMITITN Da KkKBMCHS. AY IV ESITHWSED 
DREBICTIZA. RAVI VFICHORTEWDIRAOHAAR 
FAIA. 
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46. PRICE HIKE! RUSH 


Rice, wheat and postage are going to cost more. The 
Japanese National Railways is raising its fares and the utility? 
companies are going to charge their customers more for elec- 
tricity and gas. The Japan Broadcasting Corporation listening 
fee and air fares will go up. Doctor’s fee and tuition fee for 
the state-run universities are also going up. Consumers and 
taxpayers will cry out in their distress and angrily seek to 
break out of the tangle of financial difficulties. 

The hikes in public utility charges remind us of flocks of 
‘““mejiro’’? (white-eye) bunched together. This bird would 
probably become annoyed 3 if it knew that we compared this 
unfortunate situation to its social habits. The Government 
plans to raise electricity and gas charges on April 1, 1980. If 
the Government first states that all prices and charges will go 
up on April | and then says, ‘April Fools!’ angry consumers 
will suddenly allow their tempers’ to cool. 

Some maintain that freezing public utility charges or at 
least postponing any increases is like administering a drug for 
the difficult disease called inflation. Even if the pain can be 
forgotten temporarily, there are always side effects” and after- 
effects. Admittedly, this cannot be completely denied. 

On the other hand, however, it can also be argued that 
raising sO many public utility charges at one time is like 
striking a match in a building filled with gas. Unless a very 
careful check is made to see if the building is not filled with 
gas, the higher public utility charges could set off® an ex- 
plosion of inflation. 

The increases for electricity and gas charges should be kept 
as low as possible. The hikes requested by the electric power 
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companies average over 60 percent. The gas companies have 
submitted requests for hikes averaging around 50 percent. 
Such hikes will hit the family budget hard no matter’ how 
much consumers try to reduce their use of electricity and gas. 
We can’t help but wonder whether cost padding and specula- 
tion are included in the calculation of production costs. We 
want the Ministry of International Trade and Industry to try 
to keep the increases as low as possible. 

We are interested in the “‘price measures’ proposed by the 
General Council of Trade Unions of Japan (Sohyo) in its 
spring wage-hike offensive,® because we feel it is a significant 
change. Sohyo says it will pay more attention to efforts to 
restrict price hikes because any higher wages it wins are 
negated? by consumer price hikes. Sohyo had never looked at 
things this way before. The weak suffer the most from in- 
flation. We must watch how Sohyo works to fight inflation. 


1. hike 5|% §/}(=increase, raise), 2. utility 27}, 3. annoy \*+4 
T2727tH, CLIX LIL pp. CHA MAIC AY. 4S; She was annoyed about the 
whole thing. FX TIC IA FTO LTR, 4. temper RH, KH ( =disposi- 
tion), #£®; keep one’s temper 0 *F#bBE2Z24, (C7TE)RMITS, 5. side 
effect BI/EFFAR, 6. set off MRS 4, BHTA; set offarocketvu7 +, *# 
%5t54, 7. no matter no matter + ARREBERAIC TS UK E~LT34,; No 
matter how hard it may be (=However hard it may be), do your best. 4 
NALA BUF HL~ Th, SHED +, (may aS < SBHsN?Y), th 
MBSA < Z2+%4H4), 8. spring wage-hike offensive #/i (spring la- 
bor offensive 44.7), 9. negate Ge (Gse) $4, WSMT. 
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47. femBRORBREN 


Rem BICBADELK GS [ET DRX ELTHLACHHITE 
SS—-ASTOMFKE< BHOPF SWS EWARERBH oho Rik 
TRPSLARMRIT#HNBWCESANISbOD4,Z. ENFETIW 
RIKER ORT OIIHOPITI KIS HLHDTHBWZDKAID, 
DEPEWRZIDEDPEBAKKD, IDSZSWEWAZMY, CHitsd 
MAWT7AXACHS. 

ME, SBATSHEROBABE Ol, FER BRORK. £< ITKEE 
DBAEL, PHDRZEWMAZLWIRMC, BRILADEALT 
W4o [-ADOMR KS |] ECAC Ba TWS4. FATE 
ILHEBAO—-BRBAERAEDTGAZTEBHS.© 

Va 7 MECH ok PHeMeOKR LSM, 1854096134 
ABD ratio RRECITHBH oc CE SBMWULEA, KALE 
5 CORB RBOAMISERDBEDEW Ko 

ISA, FTXV ABA CHC OKRERALESMOIS, HOITH 
BIT ARBEICHANTAF a I-FAMSZHKENT, KTABU 
ZATCEMERES Hats. BIDET RMD NKAD, FLBtAZRE 
DRUCABRAD FT DRE TL ESK. [RADTORT I ICP 
ECOEMDSENTHADBBEA © 

LZR, OY PF YOR@RCGHI Oo KRERALS REI, HBO 
(LASHER 120M ADH ROR Nt. LHL, FRITADS 5 
TRBAKT RAIL, ROKFTDPSOMATCUKAITCEDNTHA 
PEW A6 

TAY ARORERIL, HE CO, CBBKAO FTDSMHL 
Aicsih C&kAZKOIRHANTW A. LPLBSORNITADSI 
ODO, FIITCMRETAZOODMRHTA+4L, COMOMASAABEITIEA. 

AY VF CRC ok AMR CL, ZROEBICHEILT, BH 
REBIT HS otto COR, HRBRBO-AML HRY EC [AHIATIIOAZ I 
tCKBmECER ok. RR, RBEORN BED 5 CEREt ako 
EW ORe AWK. CAO, BBB AOMARABY. 
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47. COOL INSTRUCTIONS NEEDED 


When we were about to! board a special express train, 
there was the following announcement over the loudspeaker, 
“When the doors open, do not try to get on two at a time. 
Enter in an orderly fashion one at a time.” It was obvious 
that only one person can pass comfortably through the 
narrow door. That such an announcement must be made can 
only mean that there are some very impatient people. AI- 
though it was a friendly announcement, we found it very 
annoying. It was more unnecessary noise. 

During emergencies specific, compelling instructions are 
vital.2 People panic in moments of crisis, such as when an 
airliner catches fire, creating the potential* for an explosion. 
People caught in such a situation cannot escape “in an orderly 
fashion one at a time.”’ Instructions from crew members can 
mean the difference between life and death. 

In the accident at Manila Airport in which a China Airlines 
jetliner burned, 134 out of the 135 people aboard were saved. 
Fortunately there was some time before the explosions 
occurred, but more than anything else, so many people were 
saved because of the calm instructions issued by the crew 
members. 

When an airliner caught fire in the United States 15 years 
ago, passengers rushing to escape pushed the stewardess 
against the door so that she was unable to open it. Another 
one was opened, but the passengers rushing to that exit 
shoved against the door, which opened inward, shutting it. 
Forty people died, trapped by “doors that wouldn’t open.” 

An accident 12 years ago at a London airport in which 
another airliner burned, the lives of over 120 people were 
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saved because of the cool instructions from the crew mem- 
bers. But reportedly, the people who fled to the back despite 
warnings were enveloped* by the flames which blew in from 
the back door and were killed. 

Planes manufactured in the United States are designed so 
that all passengers, even when the plane is filled, can evacu- 
ate® from half the doors in less than 90 seconds. But this 90 
seconds becomes impossible if people go against the guided 
escape flow or push and shove against each other to reach the 
doors. 

In the Japan Air Lines accident in India, passengers rushed 
to the back of the plane and panic ensued.’ At that time a 
crew member used a megaphone to shout in a very loud 
voice, “Go to the front of the plane!’ The flow of the 
passengers changed in an instant,® and they escaped in an 
orderly fashion. In emergencies, someone who can take charge 
and calmly tell people what to do can prevent the tragedies 
caused by panic. 


1. be about to 4/2 4 ~ L#'+7T+*4; Something unusual was about to 
happen. fi] RB o¢ d#e0) Hlt+ Tire, be about to (d be going to £1 
& 322A) T be on the point of doing DMR* £9 WRMIcHT, 2. vital Xb 
MCHA, Nihivr; a matter of vital importance XHHTHAZBIB, 3. 
panic vt, vt. ~(c He HI StS, AIETA, 4. potential REE, # 
fe (f#E) (for), 5. envelop @t:, Alts, 445; The subject is still enveloped 
in mystery. (NEGF eCEH MMIC BENTOS, 6. evacuate (ERD 
&) 5|%4,9 (from), 7. ensue 74% (#4»T) #24 (=happen later), 
(~A)##& EL CT#24; What will ensue from [on] this? ~nao X55 
ZThICeA|?ZAID, 8. in aninstant 7°24, rbe#b, 
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48. Gal Be Sie Bp 


AYE VIRMRARBETAZAKYOO [ARBHH YS] Deva 
7itektnrk. AKRAORREDMe KOMRHIT, KOMMNTS 
OICFTAKH, FA DERRBADBAZSDHTIO<K VHB K MARKS 
FRA © BS RRR OSSLITHEO HME LALELT, COxVYB 
— 2 BEA % RID LP 

FEOBRHN, COMC TAY FY t+ RMRAEDI ZS] OMREL 
RCEDBHSD, CORORBARESHTWOKKEKWY. [HO 
AUK, LISS SSBB OPEC Dokl EADAIIWI. SF 
£CI7T9, TOHAOSSL 2ABMOMELOFRBHG ZAC KE 
5 TWHKAEIAK 6 

[cOBSIT, DKLD, TCHATTE, Xo dite dIITCVEL 
TH HDKBECTI EWDDROFRERBS ok. [BFEOMD 
5TCORBICKBS* Bok StL SWOHNKE, EBWOE, MA 
MLW Rao KkACTo CORK ao TAODSe Ho TWHET. TB 
Bl ODER TWOSZ HDD CHAD EHASL EWDFERA Sok. 

HARSH IL [AKAD T UNA PCEENTHIUDTEKSB 
SECT. ADKMOITCBEAEDIRAASATKSRoKCLEARHL 
ETS 4#B#Xx, 557400002 K5 TSK. 

trAhA, KRABARATC FR oKAIID YO Fld WD, HX 
Mots etlILOHK EI, HokDWEMORLA, BRdE 
ERDOOXLESZRBWUCHAK. EZDAbB Dak. GDOAITK 
D5, BASE RLAW Tz. 

HISRISEC, SHR+ + YTICKRBRMAOKLOORKEE 
ORSELAWL, BUBQOS OF BDTISZ.o HVGICI [AA 
MOFEOKRBEEYD! EMMANAIUTK. Be +r vTICABAPze 
(EDK IIBT SHHOHSZ. 

BKIC, AKRKAORRPBREMItI, AROVWHRWOCEBS 
WEWITEAW STREAKY. BRORG* BRRBOKDITCE 
WEDS S, BRBEMITHEOPMMSNTTWHBWDI, ETC ADITRMDS 
HAPS CITED 
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48. AID FOR REFUGEES 


The Japan Volunteer Center has been established in 
Bangkok to help the Indochinese refugees. It was created by 
Japanese living in Thailand! so that the relief work performed 
by Japanese would be more efficient and systematic. We 
welcome the birth of this center as a sign that international 
relief activities by private individuals have gotten on the right 
track. 

In the end of 1979, we wrote about the Society to Aid 
Indochinese Refugees in this column, and we’d like to report 
on the developments since then. A society member told us, 
“After that day, our telephones didn’t stop ringing for quite a 
while.” So far the society has received ¥97 million in con- 
tributions and 20,000 letters of encouragement. 

A little girl wrote, “This is money I earned for putting 
out? the garbage? and bringing in the milk.” Another girl said 
in her letter, “When my mother suggested that I send* money 
from my ‘otoshidama’ (New Year’s monetary gift) to the 
society, I really didn’t want to. But I have human feelings. I 
do not have the feelings of a devil.” 

A coed sent in ¥54,000, saying, ““This is the first money I 
ever earned in my life. I worked partime during the winter 
vacation. I am thankful to you for giving me the opportunity 
to use this money for the sake of others.” 

Of course, not everyone who contributed had read the Vox 
Populi, Vox Dei column, but the feelings of the writers seem 
to pour out> in the warm letters sent to the society and this 
made us feel good. There were many anonymous® contri- 
butions and letters. On behalf of the society, we would like 
to say, ‘““Thank you!” 
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The society has so far sent blankets, play equipment ’ and 
food to undernourished babies in the various refugee camps. 
It is building playgrounds at the camps, and these playgrounds 
will have signs saying, ““From the Children of Japan.” There 
are plans to send nurses and volunteers to the various camps. 

Finally, we’d like to note that there are many problems in 
the way refugee relief activities are being handled by the 
Japanese Government. Aren’t these problems preventing® the 
world from recognizing how much Japan, through its do- 
nations of tax money, is doing to help the refugees? 





1. Thailand 7 4 &), #2#5MThai (+ adj. MB OT HBl & I- DT VY 
~-t+ rv ehHS, HRlt Argentina, Argentine |i adj. 2. put out (AROY 
Rob KEN) BT, Hct, GRBs HTS, PA throw TLEBHT 
ZT LANDAY (BB) ENCMHT, £457 BRAS RBC TS, 3. garbage 
[ad:r bids] (GRID) < Fo, RM, (A, ReEUEDM) HE, (HEBCWt”n, 
$Ht AMZ, 4. When my mother suggested that I [should] send... 
the, HA, SSC UNXKNBH*EKI Badsi Cit should (i—Ml- BMSNnS. 
5. pour out FNS, ISHS, 2861S, 6. anonymous [andnimas] & 
£2, BRM, EHGHM, anonymity HZ, *Z. 7. equipment (75) # 
#,2C, BIC) A, HR, AR; camping equipment® +» 7HR. 8. 
prevent ~#i:kHS, Cr Ets, Mik tS (from), HHMECHFULTS 
ILDPORE, Fe itm S22, cof hamper ifél, MBRS+THMOBH*?€ 
J. 
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49. EKA ROR 


SRHKRO | BEBE] IAAZARPNKbOKoKITHW TM). 
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560, €OBBRBEMEWAI, EWIDKADI. 
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MR BAILARIT, EKA. LOL, BEBABAICHK 
DERM DBEZSNKEWDBEILHZW. DODO KARSD 
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SHAS OC GY. CLT, KPRIV-F-EBEBSTE ITO 
BAILS RABETILETFTAKC I ADMRMNBAKR ok | EV 33 
BBA rE CEO RNAHOUITILW DMN, 
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HMACWSZ OK, FORD (BR) ECDDLSGEN, & 4 DI EO 
[ARBOUR Bek 256nN4. EPRORNIIHICRABCART 
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49. KIM DAE JUNG 


Kim Dae Jung’s first comments after his civil rights were 
restored were undoubtedly! the result of much thinking. He 
flatly stated that he has forgiven all those who were involved 
in his kidnaping and will not pursue the matter further. He 
also said that he would like to devote the rest of his life to 
the people and that he wanted to be a guard for democracy.? 
It was a praiseworthy statement. 

He says he wants to forget all the persecution he was 
subjected? to, including his abduction from a Tokyo hotel in 
August 1973, the threats* on his life, imprisonment and his 
house arrest. Because he has personally experienced the horror 
of political reprisals he wants to cut this chain reaction of 
revenge. 

If he had decided that he would run in the upcoming 
presidential election while insisting that the men involved in 
his kidnaping be punished, his chances of winning would be 
hurt. Was his magnanimous announcement to forgive? and 
forget perhaps merely the result of ambition by political 
shrewdness? No, we believe that there was more to it than 
this. 

Reading the reports about Kim, a correspondent previously 
stationed in Seoul commented that Kim had become a bigger 
man. He faced death during the abduction. While in prison,°® 
he suffered physical debility but he had time to think and 
read. Wasn’t his ability to look at things as a politician 
polished by these experiences? 

Kim says he will forget the abduction, but the fact that 
Japan’s sovereignty’ was violated on Aug. 8, 1973, cannot be 
dismissed. Nor can Japan ignore® the responsibility it had for 
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agreeing to a vague indefinite political solution that aban- 
doned Kim and forced him to suffer severely. And we cannot 
disregard the testimony in the House of Representatives’ 
Donald Fraser Committee in the United States that Kim’s 
abduction was planned by the South Korean Central Intel- 
ligence Agency which had intended to kill him. 

On the day that Kim’s civil rights were restored, the honor 
of Liu Shaoqi was restored in China. Kim, who is 54 years 
old, still has a future, but Liu died in obscurity while brand- 
ed? a traitor and the enemy’s spy. Yesterday he was accused 
of being a “poisonous herb,’ but today his ‘“‘indomitable 
achievements” are lauded. History sometimes wears a sarcastic 
and merciless face. 





1. undoubtedly #€\>4% 4% <, HEA IZ, undoubtly & ijAZ SAD BON CER. 

2. democracy [dimdkrasi] R= +#%. 77> bICiER. cf democratic [déma- 
kr&tik], democrat [démakr#t], 3. subject ~##UB S14, (IHS, Eh 

4 (to), 4. threat (6ret]) #i8, BUX L. 5. forgive (H*% att, MATS, KD 
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NAADSH THI ISTERIsOM*V>, 7. sovereignty [sdv(a)rinti]) Ete, Hii 
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50. NOISIEST COUNTRY 


Most people think that when a person is sleeping soundly, 
loud noises will not bother him.! But people who live near 
major highways have to work to adjust to the noise and 
vibrations from the traffic. Even when someone appears to be 
sleeping soundly, noise is stealthily 2 draining his vitality. 

According to experiments by Yasuaki Osada and others at 
the Institute of Public Health, when the noise in a room 
where someone is sleeping rises above 40 phons, that person 
cannot sleep as deeply as he needs to, although he may not 
be aware of the fact. His body’s ability to recover from the 
day’s activities is hampered. Reportedly, the brain waves and 
the number of white corpuscles* in the blood of someone 
whose sleep is disturbed are clearly affected. A person whose 
sleep is regularly upset becomes increasingly fatigued.> 

These are the sorts of problems experienced at 40 phons 
and the effects are more serious when the noise is higher. 
Along Loop Highway No. 7 in Tokyo, the noise in the 
predawn hours is 87 phons; it is 60 phons in the residential 
areas 25 meters away from the highway. Noise as high as 87 
phons has been registered at night along National Highway 
No. 2 in Hyogo Prefecture. 

Even if the noise is a little lower inside homes, it is still 
loud enough to rob people of their sleep. When big trucks 
speed by, rooms shake and windows rattle. Since this con- 
tinues day after day, it would not be an exaggeration to use 
the phrase “‘a living hell’? to describe the situation. It should 
be expected that people subject to this environment would 
suffer from neurosis® and hearing problems. There seems to 
be no end to this problem because traffic noise is becoming 
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worse every year. 

The density of highways in Japan apparently is higher than 
that in European countries and the United States and proba- 
bly is higher than any other place’ in the world. The total 
length of paved roads has increased rapidly and only America 
has more cars than Japan. As paved roads have increased, the 
number of cars has increased. This has resulted in more roads 
being constructed, which has resulted in even more cars. As 
the places where cars could go increased, the amount of noise 
throughout Japan increased, too. Japan is probably the 
world’s noisiest country. 

Leopold Cole, who came up with® the “population speed 
theory,” maintains? that population density increases the 
faster people are able to move. He says in his book, ‘“‘The 
Economics of a Tavern!" Society,’ that the way to solve the 
problem of overpopulation in certain areas is to limit the 
speed at which people move. This suggestion has much signifi- 


cance for overpopulated Japan which seems to worship high- 
ways and speed. 


1. him a person /i—AxX/= him, his 4 &¢ Tt AA‘, Bikit B&D equal rights 

ase CMSA TH Avro, him or her + HXHKMHARKTHRKE*LOIKT 
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51. WHO’S BARBARIC! ? 


Japanese who visited Britain in the first years of the Meyji 
Era wrote that the custom of kissing “is a barbaric custom 
and should be shunned.*”’ Westerners who visited Japan then 
said that the custom of mixed bathing was barbaric. These are 
cultural differences, and there is no use in arguing? about 
which is more uncivilized. 

When former Education Minister Michio Nagai went to the 
United States 30 years ago, he was asked by an American 
living in the Midwest, “‘I hear that the Japanese eat raw fish. 
Is it true that in the evening everyone dives into the sea, grabs 
fish with his hands and eats the fish raw?” This is a good 
example of cultural ignorance. 

Recently an American cut the nets trapping dolphins in Iki 
in Nagasaki Prefecture. Reportedly animal protection organiza- 
tions in other countries are saying that the “Japanese are a 
savage people because they slaughter such charming animals 
as dolphins.” It is embarrassing to be accused of killing 
well-liked animals, but we’d like to make a rebuttal to their 
criticism. 

If it is cruel to kill charming animals, is it all right to kill 
animals which are not charming? Isn’t selecting animals for 
killing on the basis of whether they are charming or not 
arrogance on the part of human beings? How can those who 
feel no qualms about robbing cows, sheep and pigs of their 
lives and eating their meat® possibly criticize fishermen who 
kill dolphins? If they are going to bring up the argument of 
protecting animals, shouldn’t they vow they will no longer eat 
the meat of animals? 

They describe slaughtering dolphins as brutal, but Ameri- 
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cans kill huge numbers of dolphins every year. They were 
killing’ 300,000 a year eight years ago. Why do people ignore 
the fact that Americans destroyed 50,000 dolphins in 1978 
but are so adamant® in their censure of Japan? 

If only the issue of whether killing dolphins is barbaric is 
considered, the debate becomes rather childish. This problem 
should be dispassionately discussed from the standpoint of 
protecting natural resources. The United States is promoting 
ecological research to protect dolphins and trying to reduce 
the number of dolphins it kills each year. Japan should also 
study the dolphins in its waters? and should provide scientific 
proof that killing dolphins up to a certain number each year 
will not endanger the species.!9 It should then present its 
case to the world. 


1. barbaric (ba:ybérik]) BA“, Waeay%. cf barbarism [bd:7bariz(a)m] BF 
A, 2. shun ~ 4 41+4, @X134, BE. 3. there is no use in arguing 
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52. LEARNING FROM FAILURE! 


In the case of Yamagata University, telegrams informing 
students they have passed the entrance examinations say, 
‘“Juhyo kagayaku” (trees covered with ice shine). If they 
failed, the telegrams say, “Yuki wa furu. Anata wa konai.”’ 
(Snow falls. You do not come.) In the case of Shizuoka 
University, “Fuji sancho seifukusu’’ (Conquered the peak of 
Mt. Fuji) means success, while, ‘“Surugawan imada nami 
takashi’” (Waves still high in Suruga Bay), means failure. 

Following are the telegrams worked out2 by student groups 
which handle the telegrams informing students whether they 
have passed or failed the entrance examinations: ‘‘Chinbotsu”’ 
(Sunk) at Tokyo University of Mercantile Marine. ‘“‘Shinanoji 
wa yuki fukashi’’ (Snow is deep in Shinano) at Shinshu Uni- 
versity. ““Munen. Saiki wo kise’” (Regrets. Fight to recover) at 
Kyoto University. “‘Fugu doku ataru’’ (Poisoned by blowfish) 
at Shimonoseki Fisheries University. ‘‘Sakurajima fuhatsu”’ 
(Mt. Sakurajima doesn’t erupt) at Kagoshima University. Some 
of the telegrams informing students of failure are heartrend- 
ing.? “Obako hitorine’” (A young woman sleeps alone) at 
Akita University. ““Tafu de nakereba ikite ikenai’’ (You can’t 
keep on living unless you’re tough) at Aichi Institute of 
Technology. 

To the students who have learned they have failed and 
must devote themselves to* the dull task of studying for 
entrance examinations for a whole year, any advice from 
adults will probably sound empty. But we believe that the 
real hurdle is not the hurdle of entrance examinations but the 
hurdles of life. 

The hurdles of life are the times when you fail, not the 
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times when you succeed. They are the times when you are 
disappointed, not the times when everything is going smooth- 
ly. They are the times when you learn you have failed, not 
the moments when you have succeeded. People mature as 
they skillfully or awkwardly> overcome such hurdles. 

One of the characters in a novel by Osamu Dazai says, 
“Learning is something that you can forget as soon as you 
learn it. But even if you forget everything, at the bottom of 
the training in study there remains a handful of gold dust. 
This is what is valuable.” 

In the case of studying for entrance examinations, we can’t 
advise, ““You can forget as soon as you learn,” but the advice 
about a handful of gold dust touches® us deeply. If you draw 
a small circle on the ground and dig, you can only dig a 
shallow hole. If you draw a big circle and dig, you can dig a 
deep hole. And the handful of gold dust can be found at the 
bottom of the wide and deep hole. 

Fortunately, the number of universities emphasizing short 
theses’ has increased. More schools want to force students to 
think for themselves rather than spend so much time and 
energy merely memorizing facts. In order to be more broad- 
minded,® students should read more books and write more 
compositions. 

‘Become composed, truly cultured people.” Dazai. 


1. failure %8%, 7; end in [meet with] failure KRILKbDS}, opp. success. 
2. work out (sti%@ et) DFC OC, (RUBS) RCO TRRTS., 3. 
heartrending f@M5E" Bits Zk 5%, 264 (=grievous), 4. devote one- 
self to #.(.¢ 4; She devoted herself to her children. —-#t72 6D 72 mH12 br 
HZiLMAUGH 72, 5. awkwardly ##Alo, ~72ic, REMFHIC. 6. touch 
meg SatB, ~ (fate (RB) mee #2 = 3t+S; The scene touched her (heart). 
ANKRE ATHEISM L 7, 7. these (Gi:si:z] thesis [Oi:sis] RRA. ie 

(LA F218 S— v Ic REC ) 
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53. Ail CHA 


FAA CRMTEDS, BHO [ MHRO=B, -EOABS Lv 
SAM LITE ABONK. BPHRIA-bORMMAeKLK-AKR 
TXT A, BMS, 

PHORM LIL, BEROMEAMOV4. THAD RMITIB 
Wk CHEN DSS, ROMRBE AWOKL, MRAM LITT ADA 
EY, *HONKFRMCHATS. UPSERTC, FR, RH 
CHU MUST STEW. PRAT OMSTHHBED, AHLOSSEIZ 
ADMBEOURSOMMBEICPBTATLIUBECSN 

AM UDRTEL LCBO ZASNTW4AOD, RAO [ARTY 
hkA-T7)\ . EKBTHORADMHAICENKHOCTCLK. KRRAR, 
BreeS—v SOK SMOKE 419 BOR MLDS [Ic +2 RO 
|. SEREAOHMRMAK ok. 

Hy+— FRAC, AESLKOMBODRBSANKRORKL 
[REO “AB ICFSIl PDRBADISOKK. MASA, —FB 
—-BORABBSOLWOBEITH oh. RMITMHOCHe [HBS 
ADEN AaMRKLI EWDAHULEPSEDa>k.o 

BPER Git, EReFOI2 5%, AREFITARITLT (DV e ye vty 
-\.o @HUTUy TRBCIAGRKIA AY AOMDRBK ok, 
PORR DSRS BMS S, EPMSNTWK. AWHW, F 
BROS otc | RRS OEMS 4S 

PK CHE) CenMSTX4ZLELVWAC BMAD, ZHI EDBRBEVII 
AER IC{ER AB FBRMRICKZL, TX VAORMMIc [Pix Nix 
Tax Fix] EWARPEDBHoKZ9IK. (ER, MAEZSII< J 
EWORBAKD, =KMFOHBASWTNSEX CRO rDTWZLECA 
DAZE TE 6 

BBLITOWCWAI, AZAR-YRAH—-AMO, BOX 259 ¥ 49 
LWA LISTE AE DB SRW SEOD. FANRYVEDBI< 6A 
HBEDSFEWV1T, B=RAROBE dK PODKLINBAREFR 
AAEMBAEODDEDLY. BRNCARHLE, KHOR 
Be BDP LTS. 
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53. HEADLINE MASTERPIECES! 


We had to laugh at the headline in the Asahi Shimbun, 
“Sekai no Miyake Issho no Fukaku”’ (World-Famous Miyake 
— Mistake of a Lifetime). (The Chinese characters for lifetime 
are the same as those for Miyake’s first name, Issey.) It was a 
witty jab? at Miyake who had made and sold a defective? 
coat. 

Editors write newspaper headlines. Although pressed for4 
time, they must grasp the essence of the article, decide how 
large the headline should be and write it with a given number 
of letters. The headline must be accurate, simple and appeal- 
ing. It is tiring work, and it cannot be denied that the quality 
of the headline affects whether the article is well read. 

One headline which has been considered a masterpiece was 
the prewar, “Typhoon Out-Curve,” that relied on a baseball 
term to graphically describe what had happened. A typhoon, 
which was about to land on Japan, swerved® out into the 
ocean. Immediately after World War II, the headline for an 
article about men getting their hair permed © was, “Atama ni 
Kita Danjo-Doken”’ (Equality of the Sexes Has Come to the 
Head, but “atama ni _ kita’? can also mean ‘have been 
angered’). It was an effective criticism of society by a young 
editor. 

When the secretary of Yoshio Kodama was arrested in the 
Lockheed payoff scandal, the headline, ‘Kodama no ‘Migiude’ 
ni Tejo’’ (Handcuffs on Kodama’s Right-Hand (Man)), im- 
pressed readers. 

Each passenger car was strictly checked at Narita Inter- 
national Airport. The Yomiuri Shimbun made fun of’ the in- 
spections with the headline, “Shinkonsan mo Nozokarep- 
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panashi’”’ (Newlyweds Constantly Peeped At). 

When baseball player Sadaharu Oh hit two home runs in 
one game, the headline was, ‘““One Two Punch” (Oh’s Chinese 
name is Wang and he is called Wan-chan in sports papers. 
‘“‘Wan’’ is pronounced the same as “one.’’) When former Lotte 
manager Masaichi Kaneda and the old Nishitetsu Lions were 
at loggerheads,® it was expected that the fans would get 
rough at Heiwadai Stadium if Nishitetsu lost. Fortunately 
Nishitetsu. won, and the headline said, ‘“‘Nishitetsu Katte 
Heiwadai’’ (Nishitetsu Won and Things Are Peaceful). 

When there is too much punning,’ it is unpleasant, but 
moderate plays on words!9® add color to a newspaper. 
According to Satoshi Sugita, an American newspaper ran the 
following headline, “Pix Nix Tax Fix.” It meant that photo- 
graphs had exposed tax irregularities, and the beauty of the 
headline is that all the three-letter words end in “X.”’ 

While we’re on the subject of headlines, can’t something be 
done about those super-huge headlines on the first pages of 
the sports newspapers? No matter how popular rookie catcher 
‘““‘Dokaben”’ Nobuyuki Kagawa is, it’s rather annoying to see 
headlines so big that they would only be used by an ordinary 
newspaper to announce a world war. Oversized, sensational 
headlines threaten the sense of balance in society. 





1. masterpiece (#/F, Aff, 2. jab (BMA4)Rs, (*H) +7, 3. de- 
fective KA (KMINASA, FESS. 4. press for (4, BF, HAIC) GH 
114, W4; He was pressed for time. BRANA*4 < THo TV 7, «5. Swerve 
€HS, li TNS, BlcMAtBLZSA, 6. get one’s hair permed -<—-—+ 
(permanent wave) ##I+4, (get+ H+ i #:5}34]), 7. make fun of ~ + 
> t>2>7 (=poke fun at), 8. at loggerheads [with] ~ 2 4h7-A%V>L T, 
9. punning 7~E eth, ~A2Bb+, 10. play on word L et, #}O(=pun), 
11. rookie (##2k) HA (4+), U6) HE, 
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54. FRBOK NVI SAS 


K N27 RA AGH FIARHAZDAYSG, Av wed, 
DvVIT150A kw (4ROULV-— + CH 460007) be5rkZ 
5CThVN. BALES, BAYS, BHDOOKW, GRRAOWS 
eS BetlABwn4ZsOr, 4BXAV ELK. 

Zhd, ARONA CRBLEONSEKLS, COBROPRSE 
BOAITH >a THEO DKACT > T hd HXnlithke HotkniBe 
CT. SRIF SADK EC eae BWW EL, BTHWOC/SAPUIWYE, 
DK ULIZLWOBSKU/SMYTTMsTIANHA, EW5TH 
AIURBAKWOBADZEbEODDARKOBRNEREBATR 
TKCHZEKLIDCT. 

KBBEBORMB GI, Ke nv eit, RRR NV aa F 
RGCHACEDRBMANTWZED. EtiHid, COHORAT, 
BBR ORES 329A47KL, BACH SO MITK ok BMERlt 
Shit, EWbDNTW4ZHO, RAE-KRBLtOTEFLEDDS 

AKOSREO, MIROAVAEEASBMOMIzAAN< 6 C4 fk 6, 000 
AD SBRTADMBWAZEAT, CHAKBMNABMITILTHZ TH 
ba TWKADWATIIAT, FCATEHTDLICER(EUK CILH 
HEHKAH. 

mARRBeEK.T PSO RF VED ION KUO LIC APHOKCEE 
CHELIY. BARRE UTHTOLYCERAD) EW a tTWE 
$. 50k VOld< 6bCOHSBEBELTHT NATE, 150 F 
Rue temigenitss, 5090 [BHTHP>LWOI OZ ARCT. 
3AROMTHDLUSERNITGBO SRDS], ETHREBVBIKAX 
PSMET ELS K eV VTHRA, t LEBRRLA GEOR SYS 
MIADH ORS, ldP< ZHOISHAW, 

NER RGR ICL Tt, FHOMBRILE Sit [LEAKE 
AICALN AR | Hor FLED. CDH YRVABPHRECRZUEoks 
BEDADIA GIT, Ke NTP ORSORIEDITKRHONTWSA o 
COMRMABtAZITSEO (AAU OFDITIIGD ESTO. 
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54. LETTER TO K. HAMADA 


Dear Mr. K. Hamada: 

I heard recently that you lost $1,500,000 (about ¥460 
million at the exchange rate prevailing at that time) at a 
casino! in Las Vegas. I was astonished? to learn that there 
could be anyone so stupid, so lacking in self-control and so 
irresponsible with money. 

It wouldn’t have been so bad if you had paid the money 
out of your own pocket, but I hear that someone else covered 
this huge debt. Such presumption upon another’s good will is 
flabbergasting.° 

I can almost hear your sad voice singing the following song 
in the style of singer Akiko Kanazawa while asking for help 
from a man like Soshun Kochiyama in the famous Kabuki 
play: 

“Don’t abandon me. Don’t go away. All I want is money. 
Crying, I implore* you in Las Vegas.” 

American Officials have confirmed that K. Hamada is politi- 
cian Koichi Hamada. Could this possibly mean that this is the 
same Diet member Koichi Hamada who had 329 of his cam- 
paigners arrested for election law violations in the last general 
election and who is said to have used the second highest total 
of money in the country for bribery>? 

I don’t want to believe that there is anything as disgraceful 
aS a man in the group controlling the Government party who 
will lose ¥460 million gambling and then have that loss 
covered by a businessman with political connections. 

Diet member Hamada himself said, “‘I won’t deny that I 
gambled $50 to $100, although it is something to be ashamed 
of © as a Diet member.” If gambling away’ $50 is something 
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for a Diet member to be ashamed of, then $1,500,000 means 
30,000-fold®more shameful. If it is 30,000-fold shamefulness, 
it is the ultimate in disgrace, and the person involved couldn’t 
possibly walk on the red carpet in the Diet. K. Hamada, if 
you want to save Diet member Hamada from disgrace, please 
identify yourself quickly. 

For defendant Kenji Osano, the disclosure of the new facts 
by the prosecutors in court was unexpected. The money that 
he received at Los Angeles Airport was used to pay K. 
Hamada’s debt that same day. When there is so much 
evidence, things won’t go as smoothly as in the Kochiyama 


play. 





1. casino [kasi:nou] f1$38, 72/7, 2. astonish Bd, U5 < DSS, 
LIS LIL pp. CHF a asic A+» 4; 1 am astonished at your behavior [your be- 
having like that]. ZOiR#BV(BAENE DICIBIMNCIEKOK, 3. flab- 
bergesting U3 <¢ 0 {MK S24, DAS bHbt+S, 4. implore A (AK, 
siRA) $4. 5. bribery §4hi, WH, 6. be ashamed of HUT, HTHL 
2*->T: He ts ashamed of his behavior [of having behaved so badly, of what 
he did]. HIS AINBDALYW (HACMHHRE LEI L, BIMLKIL) & 
ACC T'S, 7. gamble away 4:1} CHI; gamble away one’s fortune + (¥ 
(THREDAT, 8. -fold (HAMBE) ---%,(H) , of manifold. 
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55. BK FB OD GC gk 


[3 A108J 50h, CENBRRAFRBOAKsKLT<CB 
Wee C TAYE < Hot. WAMAMD, 1IVHIBZABD, 5F 
29 A IctsHREDABVBITHoK. HARD L630OHAC, M33HAO 
FE BK EB DS EE COE ATE © 

BE ORMHABs Cb, KAK SIG 7 CORR O BHR ts 
WpPLAECWSZOCLEWD, ERERMTABBWS. UML—-A 
Cid, RORRBITAAD TRRDSRMAZARA MAEDA MLE 
DPRITKEK BENTWHAZELWDH, COKRARAKHDSAD [MF 
IWDWTHh eh] EW Boer BEAR L, EG 
APIZOBRBELT, RALMUODPBWAZCODA RICHY KO to 
nist HB 0 

W1l0OAADORRAzAHLKE 3S AIOBDOKVBlIL, BRABKE 
WAC THARADKE) KEWOHNTW4. KEMCCEKIAF 
abiit, 1, 700 YORVMERERER () BOR RSH, Blikb 
EB AAAHIRIT 1 9 Keo 

BSA JIS, 7K DSA ASUS SUIT, BESET, KEKE ISTE Y, 
KHHSOLITRAEHVSONKOD, MORBRITIIHDYO Ith aokF 
Lb OTK Hoh EWI 

WECHRORIL, HO, HS MRL CBZ AU YOR*ABDS 
EBOAZAKRRMRSITWSZ. LOL, KRRHOF LEAK SIBVZT 
WtcldDpO GIST <<, [SB EDS 7s CIR KES HIE SY BDI 
INC HRRIL2RitOEL KA HS 1 AAS IE, RISC ORE 
We RA. ce RZARITHL, KAK 66 RAAMOIRMA [ho 
QIIF#H\) EDEPWTWOIK, CIWDPHOHd EB IGAK 
Wo 

ZC, REBARBREGCMPABOK IW. RELAIS 
RaAlt, SRRRRHRBKO-BtULCHoKRLIMC, BRA 
FALItWMT SZ. AKRAHBROTSECWY) VFARBBULTW SA. 
BY REC OEP RET VT CHAA DAA LDPE SODAZAAOD I 
DHWTCECLH SD, Plt O EM MIcReERL TRS NKEKAI. 
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55. WAR EXPERIENCES 


The number of people who remember March 10 as the day 
of the big bombing raid on Tokyo has decreased.! Osaka was 
bombed on March 13 and Nagoya on March 19, followed by 
Yokohama on May 29. About 330,000 civilians were killed in 
163 cities in Japan by bombings. 

Some young people claim? that their elders actually feel 
nostalgic about their sufferings during the war even when they 
are talking about the horrors of the bombings. On the other 
hand, there is the report that Katsumoto Saotome’s ““The Day 
Tokyo Burned — War and Junior High Students’ is very 
popular among boys and girls. When we hear the children who 
have read the book say, ““We want to study more about war,” 
we feel that it is our duty to continue discussing what war 
really means with our children. 

The big bombing raid on Tokyo on March 10, which left 
about one million people homeless, has been called the 
“‘world’s biggest fire’? and is compared with the Great Kanto 
Earthquake-Fire of 1923. About 1,700 tons of highly efficient 
incendiary bombs? were dropped on an overcrowded city 
made of wood and paper, and the city was immediately 
ignited* into a blazing hell. 

The Sumida River was so filled with burned and drowned 
bodies that it wasn’t possible to see the water. The body of a 
child, probably blown up by the wind created by the fire, was 
seen hanging from a power line above a bridge. 

Even today those who experienced the war become fright- 
ened when they hear the short, intermittent? siren sounds 
reminiscent® of air raid warnings. But children during the war 
were not just frightened, and they were singing a parody of a 
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song cynically commenting on tobacco price hikes: 
“The price of Kinshi has risen to 15 sen 
The price of Hikari is now 30 sen 
While the price of Hoyoku has risen to 25 sen 
The 100 million people are in trouble.’” 

Adults were mumbling about the stepping down of the 
Tojo Cabinet, “Toto fudeki’ (Finally a failure, a pun on 
Tojo’s full name, Tojo, Hideki). We should keep records of 
things like this, too. 

Also, we do not want to talk about the war only from the 
standpoint of ® Japanese as victims. For instance, Saotome saw 
a Japanese labor manager physically abuse Korean forced 
laborers at the steel works where he and other school children 
were sent to work. To look back on?what the Japanese did in 
China and Southeast Asia during the war is painful, but we 
should leave behind accurate records of this, too. 


1. decrease tA, (KFS, opp. increase. 2. claim (4RO#HEF EL 
CT) SEK (280K) £4, +54; He claimed that his answer was correct. 
Ris ATOMBAIEL VY & ERLE 7, 3. incendiary bomb [shell] S5# (= 
fire bomb), 4. ignite K#7It4Z (#°9¢), BAKSAHA4(T4S), 5. inter- 
mittent Mets, BeEXHS, 6. reminiscent BivewHaves, Barts 
(of). 7. be in trouble M>7\14,hBMee=-U TS. 8. from the stand- 
point of ~ABc. (Aih) m6, 9. look back on ~*#§2®0K57 TAS, OD 
RATS, 
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HACKFARO [AHI FBI, £199 SHI LOFAMITE HO 
fol, 2OFRHITHHoK. HVAFCOAEPOVUCARHASBEN, 
1,0005 SRR CHOON BEBHA ck. MILILTO, AHITHO 
AWDRAAMBETETEXKXD HiaTHKEDICAI. 

KEK, HACBATWSED, WA CHrTIMOSBWbOX, B 
BIT 9. KK, Bo TltBSWWb DAA RKITPZSZ. TIWI 
EVHDOAE.TW4. ZBBBKO1BOTZIKAIL, BRR 
RIEOLR SOTO. KAKO PRADZBAEAAITPRZSSH 
Dd UTWS. 

BRAKARBH ICP PdbokAZIt, BARI Y YTS RORBLE 
FOELDKACH), HSV RBRCLTtMEDS [eH - tel & 
fH4 Ute th FR PXOAMCHSZ. IVEKRBZ YG sD, [4 
XbDS4WAIS EMBAZBW. OLA, TC SKDIDOHHOALS, 
AAITHEOAW HRA MMICPE ss THK ETAIT, CORED 
th & D3H 4.0 

PES (It SE ELERBORR, FEED SKRAET ZL OME? HR 
ZR CLDPARWORAMPRLABStETKK. CHCEZARBORER, 
EW 5K OWURILE SACHS. KRBRAECUITACWH4ZOlS, A 
PRS Git. SREOHMOMHAMEICTA, LWARKT 
D Bik 6 BAL. 

EFORBOAFHERKSA CL, SRRKOBBED, HP5S—-AH 
HH 3 000FA4AKPELE STOKES ROBOAZHSOHAOD 
[HGS SORADD. RKARSHORRSAILMANITCWMELTIE 
COKE Ch, SRE*ZHRORAI, ARHBO (AE) AFOR 
, LOOANHARH7TW4., CHOSE BKI tCBHelLre 
5 to 

COBH) 1000OFHMBAKBRABSDRMOOMBGITH a TWSSY 
Bute CdD, HYOZDSBECHS. WEDARITIHBADS 
U\28, SBRIS ARIE AIC, EW OMRC LIB SAlw SI. A 
AOHAZMBRKOBGANMNI, TOMVBIIKt ZOFItOx 
EEF. 
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56. POWER OF MONEY 


Ten and even 20 years ago some people would! pay to get 
into universities. The questions on an entrance examination 
for a state university were once stolen and sold for around 
¥10 million. But it seems that this trend of buying one’s way 
into school has become even stronger. 

Things which normally cannot and should not be bought 
are being obtained with money. Things which should not be 
sold are sold. This trend is spreading. Money buys votes in 
Diet elections. It plays a part? in the voting in the Liberal- 
Democratic Party presidential election. A politician’s pride 
and a bureaucrat’s honor are being turned into a matter of 
money. 

Among the people helping students enter Waseda University 
unfairly are a man who served as coach of Waseda University’s 
boxing team for many years and a man who liked to help 
people and who had taught ethics and civics? in senior high 
school for over 20 years. In the words of Santaro Fuji of the 
comic strip, they don’t seem to be “‘such bad people.” Actual- 
ly, the true horror of this incident lies in the fact that 
perfectly ordinary people followed this trend to try to buy 
everything with money. 

As a result of the grades for grades’ sake thinking, some 
teachers and parents ignore the child as a whole person and 
only look at him in the context? of his test scores and 
scholastic records. It was the mathematician Hiraku Toyama 
who said this is like the danger of the physiognomist’s> 
magnifying glass which concentrates on and enlarges only a 
very small part of the whole. But more than magnifying 
glasses are undermining® the educational world. What is also 
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disturbing are the “‘kingan-kyo”’ (gold-framed glasses) because 
they allow the financial power of a student’s parents to 
influence the entrance examinations. 

Last year, the chairman of a preparatory school swindled ’ 
parents trying to get their children into universities out of 
¥30 million each. Is this the going® price for a place in a 
medical university? It is reported that the suspects in the 
Waseda University case confessed under police questioning, 
*‘At all universities, parents whose children are taking the 
entrance examinations pay ¥10 million in order to obtain the 
entrance examination questions. That is the market price.” 

We do not want to believe that ¥10 million is the going 
rate for a place in a university, but it sounds possible. Admit- 
tedly current entrance procedures have many problems, but 
the tests should be open with everyone having the same 
chance to do well. If parents with money try to steal a march 
on? others, dark shadows will hover over their children in the 
future. 


1. would @£MHMAHTA*LRT, 2. play a part 4 57eH)% R724, part 
{x#), *X%H; It is not my paztto interfere. MA FBINSZITETLEGY, 3. 
ethics and civics (@2# Gf) ¢2RE (Pea) OTN KB s POT 
V»So, BRR, 4. context Aitkin, FH, (Le) AKA. 5. phys- 
iognomist [fizid(g)namist] A#f*#A#%, 2489, 6. undermine #RE*%I< tT 
S, (ADF, BREA) OF MILHTSA, 1. swindle A+77¥3, (F 
wee )reéL4L4S,'swindle+ BAH + Ai Ra+ BinHe & S; He swindled 
her out of her money. = He swindled money out of her. RX PH BPeREL 
tor, 8. going Hit”A, Hib T+.4, FlzA4 (=available), 9. steal 
a march on ~ * HULdK<, march 7riff, i€®, 
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57. A ie BR ib 


TOFERLO BAIS ARMOR ot. BOFKO REY It 4SHOB 
BYARD ESER SS , FEPNAMBILH 6). LOFHMORBIS 
WEIL ARBICAARMtHO, SEY AYOHsaKRETCAITILETA 
KOKDIR 5 TWA. Bid, ARORBEMSLS ok. 

C OANBRIT KR TS be Ye TE EABRLEID EW 5 BD 
HEAECWA EWI. (RICHMENK MLAB ELT, SHAyMe 
[FEZ] SHAZOKEIKD, SHA SSITH5T, WKAELZ 
ARPA CHESHSNATEITHUVYIILIWD, KECHSZ~ 

THAAI, APITLABRITLA, WUS OT XAZBBHS) 
EHANMKBBW CWO KR. BAKIIIACHAY, —ODBICNIOUVA 
CLHEID. TFEOnrtEBAMAITCERLKEAM, BRKITWHEO KON 
Wo MIL FAW US Zo BOKW FARIS, Bow Li5 KE 
RISB OSOLOMITIDCATCI SS . SIVLAROHOZEL:A, 
RAZ, BRITCSOANTCS QHEBHA sr TWOWD UE thud, 
EWIDCHS. 

HASH CABBADHENTXKD, COMMOB< it, AER 
ELTRANTWS. [IER 1 DAN Bidoy FY Chased, 
BIL 4 Fee -—7ti at. 18894 O-N) Bltdzry7svBCHR 
SID, BORILWE, verve Fe PV RZEWIDKSXNARCH 
Do 

IWEOT X VAS 74 FFNI, TBO, ZORABE 
LTERBODSBUGTW4AL, =a—-a-7BORSGLEnoak IF» 
YYUTe A F-— oe N—-Tld, WEE TIPS ULWAMCFCHS. 9F 
Jtm4aKe, SHEE, VAL, Bo MW EUAKRWOMKEDS, YO 
ABDFAL DUI TH, IPOIPFELELPMABIUAZ TEU. 

A - ARBOR HMI, MOtCovELICBWOCGFICANKBAH 
Ott. toD< DEZOLMIC, PKOLMMLETT MWUS 
S| DiIRWICHS0 GAKRORKZ 100HF HS. 150 FITF ST 
ECEDSZELG. 
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57. EXPO 70 MEMORIAL PARK 


The world exposition in Osaka opened the curtain on the 
1970s. The opening of the 1980s hardly has the same festival 
atmosphere that initiated the 1970s. There is nothing today 
that can truly gladden! our hearts. The site of the exposition 
of 10 years ago has become the EXPO Memorial Park. Where 
the EXPO Pavilion used to be, 670,000 trees now grow. The 
Japanese Garden has become really Japanese. 

It is reported that some people want to build a large 
cultural center in this park. The plan is to “enrich?” the site 
as a “cultural park surrounded by greenery,” but we are 
worried that this will trigger? the construction of all kinds of 
buildings everywhere in the park. 

One critic noted, ““The Japanese have the bad habit of 
tampering‘ with both human beings and nature.’ Garden 
trees are twisted and cut into various shapes. Trees which 
have grown tall naturally are rarely used as garden trees. 
Parents tamper with a child’s nature. They don’t let children 
play when they want to play but place them in the unnatural 
life pattern of going to “juku’’ (private tutoring school). The 
Japanese should be more willing to accept the beauty and 
health of natural things as they are. 

World expositions have been held in various countries of 
the world, and many of the sites are now public parks. The 
first world exposition was held in 1851 in London, and the 
site was Hyde Park. The Paris Exposition of 1889 is famous 
for the Eiffel Tower, and the site under the tower is now a 
large park, Parc du Champ de Mars. 

The site of the Philadelphia Exposition in the United States 
in 1876 has continued to expand as a public park, while 
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Flushing Meadows Park, which was the site of the New York 
Exposition, remains a beautiful public park. Leafy> trees, 
green grass, squirrels and birds flourish there. It is so big that 
even if many people come to the park, you see only a few of 
them. 

The Osaka Exposition land is public land obtained by 
desperate means.® We are opposed to tampering with this land 
by indiscriminately constructing buildings on it. It would be 
far better to increase the number of trees from 670,000 to 
1,000,000 or even 1,500,000. 


1. gladden A® Bid+S, TMS, en Bal, MRMMBBIO TIT! 
lrtB,) SRT SHAD, (MAGI) darken, heighten. 2. enrich $44 
LoS, BSHicgs, en- Li MMe, 42H, BRMICDIT- HC TS Ew 
SHES, 3. trigger (RG, BEG Ee) HoOF, t44; What trg- 
gered the campus riot? (Ja RA CERMMAAex™D72DMD, 4. tamper # 
aeFWLETS!, FHS, wWU<S (=meddle), ATVNILKRHTS, 5. 
leafy BNBV., HMR 7; a leafy shade KBR, -y (BsdloDv»T) Cobo iii 
Br, bMS), 6. means (HMR T) HH, FE, BEBE; a means of 
living £2++ FX, 
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58. BULA AZE 


At FAG ARAT of SW, WHERHITI 5 TWS [HANOI 7S 
AGHAMERC&AK. BRKRAORBBREICHS, EW9DTCERAY 
S236, KRPODORHALBE OREO HITCOMBME-SOE 
APTOS ako HA THAORMPZBAK, EWIDO BRASS 
LOSbMECADSUY.S 

NARGIS SMITMES SF SANKYO, BUOMITFENKY, 
BRPICWb6OS LENT ZKVIZ, BED, MEV, MEKDOH 
(ROH rst SUEATICPADEBID. MHBB-—Slt, COBBITT 
Hz7AT, HMR BMReY 2-MEBLEAOK, 

VWEOBRAOREBBEICIL, SMAICHA OU TILWU TE), 
BROBS25% —bhvpo3.5 x —bveseLOPpPELWXE 
ODBHASD, ChHidPLA—-—VOBRLBAZAKRIZIDBWUW. BEIT 
EPO ABAANITEAWW > TKETHNIZWWOK, 

MAUS MM, BROBAB23% —bvChi. FY bHO 
AREDEVDGORGECORRBME -MASHKEOKD, MEDOE 
BH rCRANK. FHA YEW. AW BR, 4SBAORMES, 
AVY YEORBHEUEEDIRAZW RU CHOMBITLD CAC KS 

ENCILHOBDMHA. BHDHS. CVOLPEH, B, BEOSG 
mR, AAVtAY, Bie, NAGA, WA, fee, CER, 
BHT, FAWDVLEDOVLDOOOD, MRFITMACWOKOC, 
AltA, EXOD CT, ARCRUITESZ. NAGRMOTYT 
AYOEDCSH, EHild, SARICMMELE bE OCHUI NIEHS 

RmERRRERORNHRIS (RPI SE<KDOALBAERZORTO SE 
iC, RADI CTOK OHV THOR, SAKBHESZNFIYAROEDS 
(Mar eA vid) vaca et-TFARPIOTF(ESLaAKI EL 
VYo> TWA GHAR? 4AS) . RMS MHITSE< SACLE OKEBA 
BRHOBMA, DUSHRHYbFOITCHESHA IS, BAPHEIA 
COA -FALIO—BKLWIREBKABKAI. 
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58. A PRACTICAL BUS STOP 


When we went to Osaka on business, we went to see the 
Abenobashi bus stop which is now the talk of the town. Fully 
aware that it was violating the building standards code! of the 
Construction Ministry, Osaka City’s Traffic Bureau went 
ahead? and constructed this new type of bus stop for the 
convenience of its passengers. This desire to cater? to the 
passengers, which* is so unlike a government office, is good. 

Every time we are exposed to chilling winds, heavy rains 
and the sizzling? sun while waiting for buses, we feel that it 
would be very nice if there were bus stops with facilities to 
protect ® us against the sun, rain and wind. In order to answer 
such demands, the Transport Economy Research Center de- 
signed the new type of bus stop. 

According to the current construction standards of the 
Construction Ministry, bus stops cannot have walls and the 
roof must be between 2.5 and 3.5 meters high. There are 
various other strict conditions, but it would be better to 
consider them as guidelines. If these guidelines are incon- 
venient, then they should be resolutely changed. 

The roof of the new bus stop is low, only 2.3 meters. It is 
completely different from those bus stops equipped with 
tent-type sunshades, but it is more practical because the walls 
protect waiting passengers from the wind. The design is also 
good. The roof is white, and the windbreaker walls are semi- 
transparent. The seats are orange. They create a colorful 
object which harmonizes with the street scene. 

Each town has a distinctive’ color. Its scenery is unique. 
The colors and shapes of buildings, windows, store signs, 
power poles, bus stops, trees, flower beds, traffic signs and 
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street lights — if all these things are laid out in a disorderly 
fashion, the town can have an awkward garishness.® Even the 
design of bus stops must harmonize with the whole. 

Akira Tamura, a chief engineer of the Yokohama City 
Office, wrote in the April issue of the Sekai (World) monthly 
magazine, “It requires the time of many people to build a 
city, and the whole should have a certain balance. The beauty 
of urban design is like the music of an orchestra, not that ofa 
soloist.?”’ In order to resurrect the scenery in this great city, 
which has grown in an ugly and confused manner, it is 
necessary for the bureaucrats and the residents to realize that 
they are all members of this orchestra. 


1. code #1#), (AS), HEA, 2. go ahead (B@MLT) Hiroto mM” As 
H2ZT~TA, 3. cater PA4D42 THA, HBSS (to, for), 4. which 
this desire A°5c7Ta, 5. sizzle MZ SIZE BO, MAMA BTS, (CK 
E]) tFRM*e AIS, 6. protect ~H654, prep. ii against, from t fH 
& & £24; protect a person against danger \ * fEkRD 6 °FS, protect one’s 
eyes from the sun Hit7+5A#&5FS, 17. distinctive the Kat 4, MHRA, 
HS, 8. garishness #Mi8 FL, (itixltle Lv def, «9. soloist 
[sdulouist] 2384, RRA, YVUAL, BRIER. 
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59. NH K © {€ af 


TU ATRILBSOMBAV AI eV VIUDPOT [RAFORBIL 
KECH465, COB—-OBNIIAROMAMATAZCECHS. 
LKEBs1T, PHORUM D, KAORUORHD, WSN DAB 
SETHNIEMIRAABSE | EWsaktE9dK 6 

HrtbOVAI TY VIERE, KOPICMEL TH OMRHOK 
BicF*z25a8N 169, MMITCHSOTHATEUMdbEF4ZTE 
BCG) EFMICHOK MMIRAOBRMEKR EDD TW 
Ch, HHOKMICWT, METED—-DElIWIK< HA. 

ZOREBbILODPSEWCEHWL, HFHOMDREs BRU 
Alte twWeckteeb, OR BO. KK, Yt 7 re VY YDB 
PoakOldt, BALE LCHHMOBRHREARBT4AVWBGABOKTEK. 

ARDS [NHKBMAERA! OLIDKNbO*A TDK YO, RHA 
TASH SHZEWI. BS NSRRBROIIWD. WIECH 
¢, NHKISRRF RA RROKYOORERBM CII. MKHITSH 
[BADBMILULCWOAZMBCH, CXAKUE<S OED OHAX 
PHO DITT STE) EHS. UWUAMMOAITA SW BAPCLER 
BAARAICHMATZECAITTLE, NHKOPRMBAZOFN, 

HAHSERRIC [BAGH] 2 -AlsTMHMItWODEDITPR H 
TWWARMCBK. ZHOICBKM=5-Ald, PAMITH Tweet 
RI EWSORRBHAZ TIAA, SmeilCd, HRIIBOKSR 
DEIEX HM T ZRAABHOHSG. 

SB mM RAT AR CL, BAOMITHSZ A It, KEPR 
am IC He ASTTCEICEA. LALEX AGOTTCE CHAZ 0T, — 
D—VDORRBSMRITI A, HMAZSODEDITHAD SIMD 

CAEDR RR ORREORED, HERUWABBRILT ZK 
PE HBORROELCHHKC LEICA EOSALCD. EME 
4, NHKBES(L\OW BAS CPE RUMAH S. TODMEDS 
HBV CA NZLINGREOREK, 
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59. FREEDOM OF THE PRESS! 


Thomas Jefferson, the drafter of the American Declaration 
of Independence, said: ““The basis of our government being 
the opinion of the people, the very” first object should be to 
keep that right; and were it left to me? to decide whether we 
should have a government without newspapers, or newspapers 
without a government, I should not hesitate a moment to 
prefer the latter.” 

After he became president,4 however, he was exposed to 
attacks by the newspapers and wrote in a letter, “I can no 
longer believe anything written in the newspapers.’’ Even if a 
person acknowledges the role of newspapers as the watchdogs 
of the government, he will complain when he himself becomes 
the target of criticisms. 

We can understand how Jefferson must have felt and recog- 
nize that there are many cases in which the press must be 
particularly aware of its responsibility. Jefferson’s greatness is 
revealed by the fact that as a public official he continued to 
defend the freedom of the press. 

It is reported that the Liberal-Democratic Party wants to 
establish an? NHK watchdog committee to keep an eye on 
reporting by the NHK. This is an astonishing anachronism. It 
shouldn’t have to be said that the Japan Broadcasting Corpo- 
ration (NHK) is not a news organization designed to serve the 
Government and the LDP. The Broadcasting Law says, “On 
problems with conflicting opinions, arguments should be 
presented from as many different angles as possible.” The real 
duty of the NHK lies in introducing in detail® the different 
and minority opinions which are not to the government’s 
liking. 
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Reportedly the following wry / comment is frequently 
uttered in one socialist country: ““The very important news is 
the very small article in the newspaper. Even more important 
is the news that is not carried in the newspaper.’ Wherever a 
government limits the freedom of speech and expression, 
people are robbed of the opportunity to judge the good or 
bad of government policies. 

In countries where the people and the press keep watch 
over their governments, those in power are exposed to attacks 
and criticism. But if policies are exposed to the test of public 
scrutiny, won’t the quality of these policies improve? 

We are amazed that the LDP idea about a watchdog com- 
mittee was submitted as a counterproposal on the problem of 
changing the Broadcasting Law so that it will be obligatory to 
pay the NHK listening fees. Some people are concerned that 
the revision of the Broadcasting Law will open the way to 
nationalization of the NHK. The LDP’s idea substantiates this 
WOITY. 


1. press (the {#7 7) Wh, MiB PEA, (RAR CT) SB MERITS. 
2. very (2A 217 & EM same, one’s own *% LULZ CHMB*tHL) Sc, 
AS 44(2, Hic; in the very same place = < [a] tL 3BAT CT. 3. were it left to me 
=if it were left to me. R{#HiM FGA“ HPD < SHABETREK THRILL 
DHA, (API) Had he been here then (=If he had been here then), what 
would he have said? ANBBRAI TI, ZALERBIRKAID, A. 
president 457, BMG LL HKT BA MBH Blt tells BASS tLS;: He was 
elected president. K#PAl- Hix n72, 5. an NHK A‘ l[enlNECHEANDT 
ANEntait aniz4y~A, 6. in detail FMl- be: > T, detail (+ 7 a) M ZF 2 77 
D*, pl. ClHbt4>=- & &H4; go into detail(s) about ~ *#L < wk A, OT. 
wry [rai] OA AS, Mihwy, Asien, 
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60. # St ik 17 


fH, =a-VY-FY FORORM*A BW KS, Bb, =a-Y 
—-7YFORCGHMO*%BK, EWDRBAWKKWK oo B#F#O HII 
~RORRMR ot. 2A, TREORMOFe GN TOA, t-—7 
FY FicHmeELKo RF UES, MAA—-KOUMITM oko 
RACHZ. 

MKAI FT CF ESR EA HMONeRnMN C7 TK NK 
SRMSOMADKHSWOR., BHOFA MAN, BA, RB 
Fete MWIC RATS Nitto Bue << SUEMOFL—Hit, DTAOFIS 
REOUCFRAB 0h. BU BRRETSHMPAVU LORRI 
BOULSOITEROLED, MKN6, RHOAZ FUN, LU 
CEHADOOMEVITKRH ELK, EHEITIMH OK 

BKBVICBRAAHO HY, BHOALVDAHIOICH LY Bis 
LW BT ROT UV —-PICWKRRBOSTEIWBEWAASH, TH 
am ICTS SRK OKBOFAHBYO, [SF RAR, NIAAA EW 
ACHE KDHE. kok, AMITHHMICT oR EW IAW 
(KAZ AOW, EFS RBILU SE. 

WEE 1 ER, BAIT CK AKAILS ELMDT 400 FARR 
ZAK. CDUBSDBIRTCHS. CNKGOADBARLITS 
PISZHEBLO CID. KBDEDLIN BES AR? K 
DatkkAbDR< MWKAIDDS, 400FARREWSRMHEA, AA 
AORMB(LOFREITUKR SCKSSHBWAKRHT CLITA.’ 

& OB”AMARTIL BERS CHAI, Ut L FAS SL 
KAYN VY -ICHRE CHER. COPBNCEMER, ALORS 
cSiweeTARoIZWHELO—T, ZO-KANDMRITH, 
ZAVGOILHITHRRBOAV ELA BOt, BNSHS. MHSTCE 
FTA BSERMOASBSHZTEHHS. 

RAAOMKEI, AMOREZBBTSZ£EYO, BNW REDO 
DCAPKEOMRNTATIHEAROC HITED) RUM DeHO, 
EWat TX VHADV to 
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60. OVERSEAS TRIPS 


After we wrote in this column about a trip to New Zea- 
land, we received a letter from a reader saying that she had 
also made friends during a trip to New Zealand. The one who 
wrote the letter was the mother of two children. Two years 
ago she stayed for 20 days in Auckland with her two chil- 
dren, one seven and the other five. Instead of ! staying at a 
hotel, they boarded? in the home of Mr. M. 

Mrs. M immediately took the two Japanese children to a 
primary school nearby. The school accepted the children from 
a foreign land without hesitation? and gave them special 
lessons every day in English. The two children went happily 
to school with the neighbor children. The mother wrote that, 
although she was impressed by the movement to protect the 
beautiful coastline and the austere’ lives of the people, she 
was even more impressed by the broad-mindedness and 
generosity of the New Zealanders who accepted people from a 
foreign country and made them feel at home. 

Deep discussions are not needed to learn about other coun- 
tries and associate with people from other countries. An old 
Japanese man, a member of the tour group who spoke no 
English, made everyone laugh when he shook the hands of the 
couple who took care of him and shouted, ‘‘Paradise! Para- 
dise!’’ A traveler doesn’t have to speak perfect English to 
convey> that he really enjoyed his stay and that he is grateful 
for all the help received during the stay. 

For the first time, last year more than 4,000,000 traveled 
abroad. Of the total, 84 percent went on sight-seeing trips. It 
is rather unusual for so many people from one country to go 
on overseas sight-seeing trips, isn’t it? Probably more than a 
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few people had experiences that they valued like the letter 
writer, but one would be making a big mistake if one took 
the over 4,000,000 number as an indication® of the inter- 
nationalization of the Japanese people. 

Many overseas group tours place the travelers on a safe, 
convenient and isolated conveyor belt. It is a kind of col- 
lective isolationism. Groups of people in dark suits take 
commemorative photos in front of cathedrals and engage in 
perfectly organized actions. These things at times surprise and 
frighten people in other countries. There are times when the 
shameless’ actions by groups anger the people of the host 
countries. 

One American commented® that Japanese tour groups are 
more interested in maintaining their group ties within an un- 
familiar environment than in enjoying the scenery around 
them. 


1. instead of ~DMKbH"” iz, ~L%4+°T; He sent his brother instead of 
coming himself. Q@s7is R&\° THe EXLZ, 2. board Pia (ia) £4; 
She boards at her uncle’s [with her uncle]. Reals BUNDY LO FHL TOS, 
3. without hesitation by, 575: bL4@T, FT Cll, 20l\FNE., 4. austere 
[o:stior] MRG, wtZO, BRU, §. convey (LETS, (KZS, MHS 
(=communicate), 6. indication #97, (ie, #35, (7. shameless 40414 
FO, RMI, FIFILY, 8. comment Ht (2) £4; Everyone 
commented on his new poem. 4A%40 VIZ KRNILFED HM tte ake Lee, 
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61. WEBWUOw 


FUERMCKHEHARDLIEDO, HEE EOMUEAWOWM 
EW snk bOITHOSOKRDTRUA TK. KEKZIHAR )\RORD 
UDEBKY LAAMLK—-BOWbAWCHS. 

WEEDS. BWKS SOD4. ROM, BD UDDPSKIIK 
J\UD AD OIA, I7T44F DORK HREODAKEE, AITAN 
TWH. COM, DTDOSHCHSZ. LRITHDONKERIERO 
KOGRRE ok. EDV BHORMZEDOMMNROWSEAWTH 
DAD. )PRALBWLEGWOOW CH i k—-Br ok. 

OME RRINORR—-KOHUO Git, BLS BHEDITEH 
5 OD. [ROKIAZEAZKH, HE, PRBNTWES 
EDGARRNOSLTC, LOM BATH TH OK. RMITIToOs 
7c RRS P45 Tél ARs TL EDEDGADBET) EA 
ShHko WERAWCKNK—-BK ok. 

(#OOOR, H< BERIBOMCEAILOSZ. ILHAZBDOUO 
ROG woKkwARIL (GROR) EWM ok e90K. COMMITS 
ERBZOBWERWOMBS LY. BRAHOALK bit, —E-FB 
DOWEGWO [AI Itc, BROTNRTARBES HA. 

MEM CHMONZHKBRRF UtPL) OFA, HHERABPIS 
Alt [HBOWSSYOMEOVTbE4AIO, BRBADORRRKAS 
DOCECSMEKRI EWDREAWKCEMBHS.] 

HESEBAd HFS, WEAWOITMAORREA REMIC6 - CH 
(kD, BRICK oO REBORN*E LATA. BAA XH4OULE 
RPHAD EKO CAE. AWUTOW, ENLUAOUWTCHD, 
BRCHO, VWEQWUORRMICHEDOTNCARMESHAZ EI, 
HORNA A OSOHBTAAT. 

TA BPI SAIL CARTE SW aK. LERAMBARITESDONT 
(LA 4OPMRDSSATW. HAESBHO-KBittLoOvHnNTH, HE 
DEAZARARD. BAICBRCHANITWOMIDIEC HO, BS 
4\1. Child, BAPCLRITM so KB. 
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61. SUMO ‘TACHIAI’ 


Watching the sumo wrestling matches on television, we 
were impressed again by the “‘skill displayed at the ‘tachiai’ 
(the point when the fight begins).’’ For instance, there was 
the ‘“‘tachiai” in the bout! in which Washuyama, the smallest 
among the top wrestlers, felled huge Amanoyama. 

Both wrestlers stood up and crashed into each other with 
all their force. The next instance, Washuyama’s body dis- 
appeared from in front of Amanoyama, and the latter’s 
174-kilogram body flew through the air and fell on the 
ground. The match was over in just 0.8 second. This clever 
feat? was like a piece of art created in the sumo ring. It is 
probably the “tachiai’’ which creates an 0.8 second miracle 
like this. The small wrestler won because of his skill at the 
““tachiai.”’ 

In the ‘“‘shikiri’’ (toeing the mark) between grand champion 
Kitanoumi and Kurosegawa, the two stared at each other for 
an unusually long period, 25 seconds. Kurosegawa intended to 
stand up a little later than Kitanoumi, but the latter held his 
breath? and waited. Kurosegawa, stared down by the grand 
champion, was overwhelmed* by Kitanoumi. He felt that he 
would only bounce off the grand champion if he hit him. 
Kurosegawa lost at the “‘tachiai.”’ 

At the time of the “shikiri,’ wrestlers hold their breaths 
halfway between exhaling? and inhaling. In ancient times the 
moment when both wrestlers were holding their breaths was 
called ‘‘aiki-no-ma’> (moment of agreement). To stand up at 
that moment apparently is the secret of the “‘tachiai.’’ During 
the tournament, the sumo wrestlers gamble everything on the 
moment of the “‘tachiai’’ in each bout. 
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Denzaemon Tanaka, the master Kabuki musician who is 
also an expert on sumo, once said, ““The ‘tachiai’ on the stage 
and the ‘tachiai’? in sumo are the same in that both have the 
tension of a ‘shinken-shobw’ (a fight with real swords).”’ 

Sumo wrestlers, Kabuki actors and musicians direct their 
own lives in such a way that both their minds and bodies are 
ready for the “‘tachiai.”’ It is not just in the sumo ring or in 
the theater that fights are won and lost. The prior training 
and a person’s organization of his life so that he can give his 
everything at the moment of the “‘tachiai” determine® the 
outcome.’ 

Denzaeomn Tanaka also said, “If an actor is concerned 
only about his popularity, he cannot really study. If a sumo 
wrestler is concerned only about winning the next fight, he 
will lose sight of the basics of sumo. If he is faithful to the 
basics,® he will eventually become good and strong.” Tanaka’s 
observations are not restricted to the stage or sumo ring. 


1. bout ULHRA, —#, 2. feat Fi}, 2%, Mnbx, 3. hold one’s 
breath [bré0]) PRT ek ONL, BFILERM, HFM breathe [bri:0]. 4. 
overwhelm /+ ffl t 4, 93 + 4++4; I was overwhelmed by her kindness. 7 
KORA SIL RBnMlEDlseDore, 5. exhale BFS H14, opp. inhale. 
6. determined # LU. (#2) 3 4 (=decide); He determined never to live 
above his income. WALLENM+#eHlsSRELCTTTFEWLtCROLZ, 7. outcome 
552, Bc (=result). 8. basics (18/7) pl.) 3&et, REZ ( =fundamentals), 
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62. /J\ Efe x 


HAKFOFARREC [4 VN-—F-F-AICOW CHE] Ee 
WOBBCK. SEASICK MBAs ME SHAZHOUCHS 
vitees EW ak AWARREBSWPC, HARK, SLIERPS 
BPKRASA YN -—F-TF-KEROMAKR SIH RENKKAID, 
REUHMICmMEK. A? ERBDRALCAITGMOSSELASCAD 
HA o 

AFEBREROPEDIT TH] EW DBD Cho RB MO MBIT Y DS 
BtEMrD, BARE, Vaverus({VARML, GRBIAH 
L, @U CREA tw Ul. MEX te U TKOARBITIBASD, EW 
DDI. AYN-F-ERR, BEV ave 9214 YVEROIDTS 
KOR BB. 

AR ESC (ba CAN BA RES ARIO ARO /\ ie IT OLY TOR 
AEA, HiT AML Bok, CRRARRS Bld CH 
CHR OCMASE WHHL AO KABIS EHBEKH, “RE 
(a, /)\#PICK OG CBEZEARSHZARA LK. ECAD, HW 
S nA AMS AOS AMITH Dark LW 9. 

CAI EWS ERK EL, KNEDBEBNIHKAMORARIATA) Ha 
ROMS Wis S440. DE-OLIRERITM+KMSH CHALE, 
ZHL69, DASNVTAZRAIZ “KK, WE ORRED EY O® 
DEBEDPBUHIW, 414 BWOK UW. BWFALRBOH, 
MO OHOIAIBESK, 4EW97K (Colds) Pommeant 
VY GWAR GSI Do 

REVS HSU DBARTEORIWRBAOFARe DKRRITE 
WC 7TH, UUDIREOEM SEW. HARK BSILBROR TAT, 
BxzAte5o CHS, EWR WK. [ARDORB) FO5K, 
DBVOULIEMEDBDIWOdS, MUBADPSKAI. 

T/C) MRA ARDAITT ARH, HA THHABLEW . 
MlstEH TKI SIWGEWOOD. eERMe 600%, 800FIT il 
RRFAZDOD. HHTDOOIth, KH c,ERREOUARMISAH 
FEMIS OE OBHSN& CISD 
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62. UNIVERSITY TEST QUESTIONS 


Students at one university were asked to write about the 
space invader game. Many mentioned the commonplace! 
argument that this game stimulates the instinct? for survival 
in a controlled society, but one student seriously discussed 
how many points Nobunaga Oda, Hideyoshi Toyotomi and 
Ieyasu Tokugawa would have racked up? if they had played 
the invader game. His approach is interesting because it is so 
novel. 

In a company employment examination, applicants were 
asked to write compositions on “law.” This type of topic 
tends to produce standard answers, but one student discussed 
John Wayne, Westerns and outlaws.4 He wanted to discuss 
lawlessness so that he could approach the essence of law. The 
ability to recognize or visualize’ connections between the 
invader game and leyasu Tokugawa and the law and John 
Wayne is valuable. 

Reading the thoughts of Prof. Yoshiaki Uchida of the 
Yokohama National University concerning the short essays in 
entrance examinations carried on the culture page of the 
Asahi Shimbun, we felt it was a really important point. In 
order to select “‘students who are unique and creative and 
who have a good sense of humor and a lot of potential,°” 
Yokohama National University’s School of Economics selects 
several students on the basis of their short essays in the 
secondary test. It is reported, however, that most students 
respond with standard, rather banal’ answers. 

When the topic is “‘michi’’ (road or way), everyone quotes 
the poem by Kotaro Takamura. Everyone seems to have the 
same response. When professors see dozens of answers which 
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are like copies of each other, they will undoubtedly become 
disgusted. We find it hard to believe that college-bound 
students are only capable of trite® replies. Isn’t it only that, 
after years of being educated for tests, they are unable to free 
themselves from the belief that the stereotyped? answers are 
the safest? 

If city children who have only played in small empty lots 
are taken to spacious fields, they don’t run around and take 
advantage of !® all the space at first. The small children gather 
in a corner of the huge field and confine themselves to a 
small space. It is probably the same force of habit that results 
in few unfettered !! compositions with real individuality. 

In order to encourage debate on these essay questions, we’d 
like to ask a few questions of our own: Why can’t the essays 
be long? Why is the number of words limited to 600 or 800? 
Shouldn’t there be more exciting topics which will stimulate 
the minds of the students? 


1. commonplace ->4/L%, #84, (Hadaylc; the commonplace ¥/L4Y 2 ¢, 
Higgs) 2. instinct 4 gE (=natural impulse); the zmstznct of self-preserva- 
tion HROCMAMARE, 3. rack up P5 THIt4, &LEITSA (=achieve), 
4. outlaw eR, MKA. 5. visualize Wicth<, MILT S, Borie rs 
I can easily visualize the scene. @ BI. TONG M*e BvriFreZrLeAtTSS, 
6. potential aJgErE (=potentiality), 7:70, 7. banal PRAEG, -FILa (= 
commonplace), 8. trite [trait] #4 v., A") 2.4.72, IAL&, 9. stereotyped 
adj. Minls#orz, WoO, 10. take advantage of (af, BEAU) 
FIFA A (=make use of), (A) MHBIZDII Zeb, 11. unfettered ad). 4 
Hic Sau7z, (BAB, (7H) WR VIS, 
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3.8 8 EB F 


FVUERAORMMEDBKDDHEHEORMAROK LCA, (BF 
BFICMULCEZABICERM SK bAL etl ELODDIOKEBA 
BW to ER3ZROPRMACHS. KAI [ADTHZEDWEU 
CLAW DHHS) EFRMUTWH SAD, Chis [HOTZLEDW 
KEAOSTHI EWWBTNXKAI. 

REA ODRICVISE IZ OBWDITBW EBs THAD, TH 
ZEDDPOPTWOHE, LPOMHICHA TK OMEPILHA EOE, 
EVAR KRCHEMEROWMILKEKY. D4-2—-TF—-—bBEO 
MAH, =7Y VRREIL, GOH STV Y bY) RA bMIZ 
FEHAA DM To 

KAKRADF VERIO RARReAALC ECA (BBE 
Frjiwkot 4b m#ankti5,. =7YVYROMMIc PLC 
ZITPUITP4ZIEBERNEDSOSH, HEOFVIFALSAWEDN 
ICR LISD oro 

(EERE ICG D7 CMAH< AR £5 Bl, *’GITWSR 
it, BHK SILT VE ROERSFBORAB 7 TWHZAKRS, EW 
SH LItTTEDBA. KDDS#Hi, BRBARICREBULKD, BB 
PEA WMMITCDOKTCKOUPILYOTCO (ERBEBR SRI KK. 

ERE RRDPS EW a TKEOYO, BME RR Dbo LVI TTA a 
ABRKRL, KDDOBGCERAF TROT EYV-— KAR DNB < 6 UW) 
KCl sWD, CHILES CHKXEDABADKREBK PS SGI 
VAY 

HAIWSRAOWECHS.. RCBICKSZL, FRRT) —VHO 
MRS ADBbh 544. MOU, BROS BCICPEAAOGZ. B 
Me BE, WU APL CII PSH. S6IHHNTCZE, 
REDSTEWY LEV 5 TIAHEARUDG TWN ZEDITHA,. WIZTOR 
SLIEMBSSKE, HH, CHBMADHADERIY CEBHS. 
Z fAtgzhte af o 

METI PHEALP A AILAMABRZA. TOMSAMAL, ABHOR 
BHASIBSILERRUOBHS. KBYITCRALWOWMMAOHAAR 
aK (89D) LOA 
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63. ARROGANT! BUREAUCRATS 


When TV Asahi reporters asked officials of the Posts and 
Telecommunications Ministry about the Kokusai Denshin 
Denwa Co. scandal, one official scolded the reporters, “How 
dare you question the ministry which has jurisdiction? over 
the KDD!” The official was a 32-year-old assistant section 
chief. He later apologized, “When I become flustered,’ I have 
a bad habit of saying odd things,” but that statement should 
be changed to, “When I become flustered, I inadvertently4 
express my real feelings.”’ 

The assistant section chief’s statement is remarkable in the 
sense that there are few other examples which have shown us 
so clearly the arrogance of those in power.> At the time of 
the Watergate incident, the Nixon camp® applied pressure on 
the Washington Post, which nonetheless continued to severely 
criticize the Nixon Administration. 

It is reported that when two television broadcasting stations. 
connected with the Washington Post applied for renewal of 
their licenses, they were obstructed four times by the govern- 
ment office in charge. Although threatened with hazing by 
those close to Nixon, Washington Post owner Katherine 
Graham did not bow’ to the pressure. 

The implication® in a statement such as, “How dare you 
question this ministry,” is that the ministry has the power of 
life or death over the television stations. The KDD case has 
developed into a scandal involving the Posts and Telecom- 
munications Ministry, but what made the PTM officials accept 
bribes was this “ministry jurisdiction consciousness.”’ 

They sponge off? the KDD because their ministry has 
jurisdiction over the KDD. They demand bribes and they 
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sightsee in Venice and Madrid with KDD money. We don’t 
like to say this, but they are nothing more than gangsters 
wearing the clothes of government employes. 

The following are the recollections of one Diet member: 
When a person becomes a Diet member, he is given a free pass 
for the green cars on the Shinkansen line. In the beginning, he 
hesitantly looks for empty seats. After he becomes used to it, 
he does not hesitate to find and take a good seat. When he 
becomes even more used to it, he calls the conductor when he 
can’t find a seat and demands that a seat be found for him. 
As he is throwing his weight around,!® he suddenly recog- 
nizes that this is the danger of power. These were the Diet 
member’s thoughts. 

Power, position and money change people. There is still 
salvation if the person recognizes his own vulnerability !! to 
the temptation to abuse power and is willing to reflect on his 
actions. What is really frightening is when a person begins to 
glorify and revel !* in the evil of power. 





arrogant iA, BA, 2. jurisdiction As (KH) He, Bete (over). 
fluster ALT 4, MO ALT, AHTS, 4. inadvertently TEBi-, (ylF 
¢. 5. in power #HMHIZHA, 6. camp (=H, ZHUELCO) WH, wi 
=, 17. bow JAAR S 4; We must bow to [before] necessity. HG LHX OH 
ITtis4eZ5&>, 8. implication 28, 24, BD BH, 9. sponge off (A 
Pt) MOMS, BS ETS, Av AS, 10. throw one’s weight around 
[about] vit" & & > (=be domineering), 11. vulnerability §§ 4°43 = 
&, FPR SIF OETWVILE, 12. revel AViICBLeE, MiBe Lic pRtsym 
(away), 


1. 
3. 
a 
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4.9 ARO 


AAD BR BITDUC, GidgGO=a- Ke 04 —-7sbit [FB 
DIOAE DS) EWAPRBBSHCW4Z. VBBOTIVAAZZY AK 
Rx oPUIT, AROMA RAKOHZKHOR DDS BED, CZ 
NMICCKHAAZMPADBSAARMITHCaAK, ECOMBIITSBEUTW SAS 
F546, COREA. 

BARR MASOBMASRDA (JERI A CMRI ORK 
ko WeP ROW RBREEHBA19 Biehl X LVS4ZKEKI ¢ 
BWwWLT, On Y0RHSONKOWVEAIEMK. TALI, 
ARARLSRMORR SDS (AHS ART, O70 ¢RROM 
BCXAZLIICTAHKBEBHS!) EWIDIRKOREA LK 

KESHIDSVI 5 TWAT EME HlaMls ER GI KIK. 
BmAzRr RW AKOBKRIERBCRHORKItC DD TWA. KR 
SOP RILERNHESOR DAT. REOMMISEHN D> Ohm 
AROPARITS BWLD. FDIW ok mB OMAY WITH a TWA. 

L>L, REMAOMARMOFRAHKDOHECASEL, He, tH 
SBWAR ELS Uk Biehicm Cit ium. FRAO, Baysae 
WIZE CRU On MiRriRls, HBOABEMABDRADOW 
Tho CORIO DZAIT, RROAKISMBICMZZEO, CMA 
iC BHAA KAW EL TRAKOK. BR MPCHMAEEEAM 
it, FEROMNAWTASHAZEDL BOS Two, 

Fea OA BER DRM EBOIR DA CHC ERAEW LEDS RM 
ROAKCICPoKkOD,. HAMBPTVEFILULH, AKORM 
DEBE AITT ONKAAREECKC Ol, MKVORESEC, HPT 
(BBN KOEDEEAME DIETZ BADER oOKMF CHS. 

BCT IFIABIEWDBMOuWKKGIY. PMN TRH 
MUCK SHH LCOLSEMAZRHOS<EKAD. KRHORS 
fn GI PROMAIt, HAOZT SABI OLS Bo CTHO4RE, HE 
BBR 57 TWS. MMITIIRNCHSd 
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64. YEAR OF HAWK? 


In connection with Japan’s defense problem, the March 24 
issue of Newsweek magazine carries an article with the title, 
“The Year of the Hawk?” The article points out that the 
Soviet Union’s invasion! of Afghanistan has resulted in strong- 
er American pressure on Japan to increase its defense strength 
and that moves to reply to the American demands have 
started to appear in Japan. It seems there are strong indica- 
tions that Japan is becoming more hawkish.? 

About a month ago Hosai Hyuga, president of the Kansai 
Federation of Economic Organizations, surprised us by saying, 
“Study the conscription? system in preparation for emergen- 
cies. The defense budget should be increased to 1.9 percent of 
the gross national product.’’ Now Shigeo Nagano, president of 
the Japan Chamber of Commerce and Industry, has said in 
effect, “‘We must nurture our defense industry and make it 
possible to export more arms.”’ 

What Nagano is saying is apparently not as simple as the 
conscription argument. The future of Japan, which has no 
natural resources, depends on the development of high-level 
technology. The production of arms motivates* technical 
progress. Arms exports will help to ensure the import of 
crude oil from the oil-producing countries. Nagano’s statement 
continues with other arguments along this line. 

But when we analyze the viewpoints of the top business 
leaders of eastern and western Japan, it becomes clear that 
this is merely the same old argument for wealth achieved by 
military might dressed up in a new form. Expansion of 
armaments, which began in the Meiji Era on the pretext of 
protecting the country, forced the people into a tragic war. 
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On the basis of that lesson, postwar Japan chose the course of 
working for peace rather than preparing for war. People 
calling for conscription and expansion of the defense industry 
are trying to make history take a step backward. 

But hasn’t postwar Japan proved technical progress can be 
achieved through means other than the weapons® industry? 
Japan’s technical products, beginning with’ cars and television 
sets which compete so successfully on the international 
market, were the results of efforts to create safe, easy to use, 
economical products. 

We are appalled at® the idea of using arms to buy oil. 
Japan should deepen its good relations with the oil-producing 
countries by making use of its peaceful technology. The 
Government principle of restricting arms exports is even more 
important now when the world situation is so dangerous. We 
are opposed to easing the restrictions on arms exports. 


1. invasion (#88, {#A., cf incursion, intervention. 2. hawkish % 4 jay, 
¥JANMKEAY (dove (z*zt4), 3. conscription HR (HE), 4. motivate 
~( (lope 5-2 4, RTS, 5. on (upon, under] the pretext of ~ [that ~ ] 
~FRFOFXELT(~EWFZUFET), 6. weapon 35, 28, cf weaponry(# 
All) esth, armament (8) pl. CBF, arms), 7. beginning with 
FWMIZ, ~26, 8. be appaled at ~\-%5+ (*¥} 52) FA, Icfsee 
tv. 
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65. FE BKEOBE 


cd, ABA, TLVUA, BHGVESABOFEOKRbEOWMAR 
OPE RDRBRENK. EHARAC, KECEBEKH, 4+Borkcte 
DBM—TH4. THI (AROETICAA RIO TH4ZDI LW 
Ic teZAAZzCHS© 

[SPROKRDSUWCLICAILHO] CEBARSOBT AYA 
iL98% CG, 4¥FYAWIIGCHAZ. PROFILED TFT HOIBK ako 
RKOFILACOSROKMITAE OD. LPMLAKOFIL 3 F 
DO1LLPAe O60 THY, EWIERKOKR. HHEHIED 
ATK OB HS OD. REICH ILS UO D 

AAR Clit (SRORMDASUU | CLICHE 60D, LW9F 
WITMW 5a TWA. REeCIICHD [I am doing quite well in 
school |] iIt734. CORMITIL [PBK CH, PREGAU > 
CADE PxetTWS4) EWDRBRBSZENAZD STIS Dd 
PRAEE OTS TAPPER CI HR EROL SY DXHI 
CEbPROKWUCANO— TK, RBOMWITI, ABRAM, 
eM Gs RS ESA SZREBMBHASZEKIICEI. 

WYP, £9 CIES TT, RKHOFIL, CORBO MBX MH It 
[FRORMRBDUW| ESO ESUTR, EWDBRAH aK. b 
LEOBMOKRELTH, MBITCHIFE O6TEOIMUE, EWI 
FITISH< KOI, RKOFICI, BFUKOKD, Bical 
AfeDHA, MOREBIIKOKDBEBBKOIH, EWADB CAMS 
ADIEAD. 

BAC, FHEOK SI, SRBAMAMGPREACSE ZWD 
bN4.eULT, ABRRB Ck Pot, MEGOBWYF DPOB 
(EDO AEE AKZBWKEADL GTZ FREED, LOPRFSWU, 
—VDOBERETEOEWW, CEDVENDOFRS [entkuls, BE 
ROD) EBD IZ EDAEBRASHAZOMBFROKKOAN CHE 
VY Do 
BATHS, SREGITAE 6 DOOBIBEWIODII4R 
DEFTIED IE o 
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65. SURVEY ON CHILDREN 


The results of a survey on children in six countries, 
including Japan, the United States and South Korea, were 
announced last week. We noticed that the children differed ! 
significantly in their response to the question, “On what point 
about yourself do you have confidence?’’ 

Those who answered, “I feel good about my school work,”’ 
accounted for* 93 percent in the United States and 91 
percent in Britain, but in Japan only 37 percent responded 
that way. Most of the children in the United States and 
Britain are pleased with the way they perform in school. But 
the poll results showed that only one-third of the Japanese 
children expressed that kind of confidence. Why is there such 
a big difference? Isn’t there a problem in the way the 
question was asked? 

In Japanese, the children were asked if they had ‘good 
grades® in school.” In English, the phrasing was “I am doing 
quite well in school.” Isn’t the following meaning included in 
the English words: “I am doing well, not only in studies, but 
in school life.” 

There is more to school than grades. To associate happily 
with classmates is an important objective of school life. The 
English question seems to widen the meaning of educational 
activities instead of restricting them to school records. 

Some say that children in the United States and Britain 
would take the English words simply as meaning “good 
grades.” Even if it is so, we are surprised that over 90 percent 
are satisfied with their report cards. Perhaps these children are 
willing to accept trade-offs. They don’t feel a need to excel* 
in everything. They can accept that they are poor in languages 
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but excel in mathematics or are no good in other subjects but 
are good in science. 

In Japan, the children are divided into groups by the 
five-grade evaluation or standing in class. And the educational 
world robs the children in the lowest group of even their 
minimum confidence. But shouldn’t the schools help each 
child find some subject or some field in school life in which 
each child can feel secure’ and assured? 

When we think about it, it is only natural® that 90 percent 
should feel good about school. 





1. differ R744, BAA tHiat 4(=disagree), 2. account for ~ARAiIz 
77%; Scholarship student accounts for a third of the whole enrollment in 
our college. SFIS BENEFERRMNMIZEAEI/3% 4HTHS, 3. grade 
(FHED) RUS, afi (=mark, rating), 4. excel (fh4) LOG, UW 
Tx; excel in (writing) English [at a game, as a speaker] #35 (* #¢ = 
&) oD (BAD, MBARE LT] TCM THS, 5. feel secure K4%, Ac 
A)%\. (=free from care); feel secure about the future 43D VKH, 6. 
natural ( #@FBAYIZ ) 4 9R~; It is only natural for economic distress to follow 
Wal. EAD ARED MEN BIR CEM YROI EK, 
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66. He A 


RAFOKEHICKT ADs KBKLE SD lhHnhbnND 3KhwM 
ARHKLOBBK EC DBMAEBHICEAHBRAZSCKTD, EH 
BOEMSS3444) EBoKkKEIK KBICMTZBWOXROL 
Skit, FIWAKDKADI. 

[RAFOZEZRELK TT te 777) ORAS RY c, 
EWIOXULSITHMBE4274, EWDREBDDPZKIMAD 
GTHoKEAIKIARITHDOHKED (PHS) AHANAZAE [IRO 
uld, BEX EWU, WREWVUY-MAST. EAMHRABOW<S ak 
OD, SBOUDP>SHORULTKZRAWKW] EWDEEDOOKR 
5 Tro 

ECAPABOKEHICM LT [RSAXICMT ZO, Bats 
BEEN EYO alFLMUWAIW I EWDAVGLUOBHDBS FANS. 
BEO, OXLOIZIORBRONRS SIIEZOR IF SBDHK kK. 
RORRMARMSLETES, ME NITEZWKALILPOZRA 
DK ako 

504F, 100FOMBICTMHAZAZE DED 4A, HSFwrs 300 FRO 
RE OMBAECKIBCbFGOLDC 4A, MAK SIUETCITCES 
DX O56, BOD OCRHOBHICHPARSOPEREOKRNSO 
MAD. FCIWAMAMILWES4EX TWD, 

ECARB—-FAC, BKREAEOAKRAGLYDMNOLICB MDE 
CHADS D. LWERIDSPKE 5S, CNUELRAELO TITS 
TZ, EW DRAB DODSIVIIFIL SE. HARDER GS CHADA 
RECAICLMARBAS!BLTI HI, THIHBALWY LEROINSXESe 
TTS Zo COT EDBPIRKITH D5 MIUVUILPF (STL 

ITOEDDOHSV, MBCES DRI SH, 5ADIERORMMED 
Nitto AUITH, EWN DET AZHERK SISHITHRLED, 
BHEOASWRitt onihmok bi. 

KAUREBORAT bit [ 1OOFOMSBI IWTHEZSCEDELT 
WA HPORBIC, +HT1INFOMDO—PDO HM, 107K, 
5 FRO SRICSBEZ FSDEWDSAVLABANIS, BKK 
hao hae 
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66. CONSCIENTIOUS ARTISANS 


The shrine carpenters who did the extensive! repair of the 


Todaiji Temple said, “It disturbs us when we wonder what 
grades our successors three and four generations from now 
will give to the Showa Era repair of the temple.” Time is the 
severest test of all such work. 

When we read the special extra edition of the Asahi Graph 
magazine on the “Famous Treasures of Todaiji Temple,” we 
began to understand why the carpenters were worried. For 
instance, when the tiles used in the Daibutsuden (structure 
housing the huge Buddhist statue) were checked, it was found 
that the tiles of the Genroku Era are first-class tiles in the 
way they were baked and in their luster. ““We wonder what 
kind of artisans made them. We’d like to call them back from 
the world yonder? so that they could teach us how to make 
such tiles,” the carpenters said. 

But the repair carried out in the Meiji Era did not deserve 
that kind of praise. “As far as the tiles are concerned, they 
unfortunately are not very remarkable,” they said. The tiles in 
the eaves were laid almost haphazardly.* Because fewer tiles 
were used, rain leaked in causing the structure to deteriorate 
faster.> 

Artisans make things which can withstand wind and rain 
for SO and 100 years. They produce works which astound 
their successors 300 years later. A true craftsman® takes pride 
in his work and anxiously presents it for the judgment of 
future generations. The spirit of the artisan is still alive today. 

If this is true, why is it that such accidents as the landslide 
at the lime quarry in Tochigi Prefecture occur? Experts han- 
dling earth and sand should be fully aware that it is dangerous 
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to pile up earth and sand over a certain height or volume. If 
earth is piled up where the ground is soft and the slope is 
steep, it will provide the stage for a terrible landslide. It is 
inconceivable’ that an expert wouldn’t recognize this. 

Despite this, reckless work was continued, and five people 
were robbed of their lives. Residents, worried about possible 
landslides, had protested to the company concerned, but no 
responsible measures were taken. 

The artisans repairing the Daibutsuden are trying to build 
something that will survive wind and rain for 100 years. If 
the people at the quarry site had been willing to make 
something that would last only five or 10 years, mere frac- 
tions® of a century, the accident could have been avoided. 





1. extensive [eksténsiv] Z@iA*, BAU, KMAMlo b7: 4 (=farreaching), 
2. disturb ALY, TPEAILSA+A, RMTS, AMOEBA, BPECOETSO 
&. 3. yonder (HMA HET) b> tk <M, I= 7M; He lives in the yon- 
der cottage. IZM DI N\BISIEA THOS, 4. haphazardly (hephé€zoardli] 
we stBIc, Crt bic, (BRlc, 5. deteriorate [diti(:)riaréit] B< TS (% 
3), RTS, 6. craftsman (kr&ftsman)RA, THR, tMHtnsle 
@. 7. inconceivable #Z5n%\>, Rb OH% > (=unimaginable), {2 
i &a%>(=incredible), 8. fraction —#8, 7H, (LIF LIP Had elF 
CT) WANMYL, LR, Me; There is not a fraction of truth HLOMBRL 
IV, 
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67. RHADKS 


AK lb ULO BOSSI Mit, AROMBBICHHOAZSAMREF 
SADBRBH rk. SHAAI LAL, MEBAICMELTAI HH 
SICRBICBHERMROASZABROCELAMAT ZBI IS BAIT RH 
me BSS) CWORMAOMEDBASZ LIN, HAEWIDAAR 
1S RBI A Do 

DEBIT FWEBSHA. UDLFWHRBICBRLEWRET 
&, WHWERAZBETAZLWIDOUAST XCD. MO 
tsb, MBBAEBWSIZTAC DLT KK. MMAITMLT, FZ 
eS MSeTBEEKWERBICER HAIL, MHOHMABAIZ 
DUYTHTIRADRBREHSKHAID. EIW9D, POBPRKEOB 
FSS PH Re A BIL feu. 

SVE AIL, SAID OMBAED C4ZRSARMI TWA. Bic 
[WE ORMICIRICHTAZABWPOBRGTWAl EML, 
RRITIS PS PRAPHAORODA SIC SRO SNTWOD) t 
ROO, ITIL (MRBORITH CAE, MOCRMBAL ERUD 
ST&Ko UUMIEDORABSH cr kDS, [MOHMBAZOE5€¢ 
BRICMS#eKW I EWSSAe BW KS 

TROP ODHS RH] FEW DERO-PBEZ KCL bEHS. 
EAI, PHEBSARBALKMIPHVITH (ESMBEBRI e, t 
SPS AIWWUR Di. KATOBEKD, FEDOTHMBADSH 
Bo 

REA ER, ME SDEB, EHMABRio k AWORASOATF 
(HRA CKIBRERISHERELTCHH4ZNEK, EW DRA 
4. COMI ERRAERIHIOD, EB -VicHFlL-ovF7)- 
VVYITE THAR ERT 

MHIOAQIEARST 2, MHONKRSA SHItM Ot CMA 
Ax LISWEKEDITTS, EWIDIDOERMEBBDOKUBRAKAI. 
RmBBicBotsw. FREKBICOWT, —BES M5 THA OIHA 
4ORLBACH 4S. DBACGRE MAT, FA4DRITOWTO 
AASB BITABAL THE SWS 
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67. MUZZLED! TAX OFFICIALS 


The story of Mikio Imanishi, who works in a tax office in 
Osaka City, was told in the “My Opinions” column in the 
Asahi Shimbun. According to Imanishi, the National Tax 
Administration Agency sent around a memorandum saying 
that tax officials ““must obtain prior approval when they are 
writing articles for newspapers and other publications on sub- 
jects related to their work.’ What a restrictive working place! 

Obviously, government employes must protect government 
secrets. But isn’t it going too far to demand that they obtain 
prior approval even for statements which do not involve state 
secrets? Tax officials know the most about taxes. Certainly 
there are many things they would like to tell taxpayers about, 
and they probably have their own opinions about certain 
problems in the tax system. We would like to hear what they 
have to say about the way our Government collects taxes. 

Imanishi has been sending letters to the editor about taxes 
for eight years. At times he has been critical. “The present 
tax system does not take the people into consideration,*” he 
wrote once. He asked angrily, “Why isn’t the gift tax im- 
posed? on the tens of million yen paid for entry into univer- 
sities through irregular means?” At other times he has pro- 
posed “a fair and kind tax system that is responsive* to the 
taxpayers.” In the beginning there was pressure from his 
superiors, but he insisted that he must inform the people 
about the problems in the tax system. 

There have been times when his demands for “‘a tax system 
that serves the people” have borne fruit. For instance, Ima- 
nishi maintained that the “house purchase’ exemption” 
should be permitted even when someone purchased a pre- 
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viously owned home. Although in an inadequate form, this 
has been permitted from this year. 

Also, he has pointed out that the interest® on the money 
we borrow when we buy houses and land should be recog- 
nized as part of the purchase cost or expenses. Nothing has 
been done about this argument, but salary earners struggling 
with housing loans are sure to pay attention to it. 

Pointing out the unfairness of the tax system and informing 
the taxpayers about the system so they will not lose out? 
should be part of the duties of tax officials. This responsibili- 
ty is not restricted to tax offices. In connection with adminis- 
tration in general, the most knowledgeable ones are the 
government officials in charge. Government employes should 
not monopolize information but should constantly make 
public their frank opinions on their respective fields. 





1. muzzle Ofm2+/iH%4, (Bm*e) METS, OeFHES|’, 2. take... into 
consideration 4 /@3 4 (=take ... into account), 3. impose (32%, FIlfi 
wee) Abst, HLS, RTA, 4. responsive Ritts, £25, mM 
Lv» (=sensitive), response ~ adj. 5. superior ». 55%, Li. opp. 
subordinate #8 F, 6. borne bear Ni§#FHINM——, bear tts, ELA, 
$4, “NBEO pp. it borne, "AA FNS, NHBSit born, 7. purchase 
eA, MG, WNL 7H, KE, BAMA WS., 8. interest fl 
B. FF (PR Be), cf interests FARK (4), WB, 9. lose out 
BITS, (RKLYYENeEHE) MNZISG, 
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68. NHK ©3525 Ft 


We, HAitHHANKIDELTWAMKEOKEIXDODTSE 
PCH MDPAADGSFATWOD. CONMFA X 5 PUITLT, NHK 
it [HRI DOb0D5 [BI DEOnBALTH COTW DD 
%ATSIANE SRIF So 

NHKOSMAaRMITOW TIL, KIASWS LEDOBWASWSS 
HOTA DWA—A CREM OPELIPMAHNIS [REESE] ER 
ZABHAZATIEAID DY S MEW BBILL TCABRWA SC #H, 
EWIODBMAEREDENETAH LIS 

SAIL, COMMSO HAKOADVV,. OHSBKVWWA, ZT 
7—-hODRB HEOK. WEETO (RHRBI [MHLW 
BIlIITMHK Cow S>ld, BABA SITSF KW, EW OOD 
CHS. 

FMS topo CTW4OItweH, ENEITSAXAIDETS 
OD>o KAI, ROREO (ZMAZHNE] EHXFLATWAD 
ClILtEW Do B—-DATI-bERAKRUE, BLOAT FI—b* 
RERCWERMDEEHDIHVERAL, EREDEZTWZOG 
lL TLUIDo 

ZC CISAFAWUUITH TF ARIAS SITMELANAKRAD. ELT 
SEMIIMeITWMKbOitseo0, NHKOBBRAILBEUKA I. 
EAZHDOS, SKERN CRI, NHK RHOMBICLED 
EFAZHAI. 

ZIWIORBOBRITH KER TAHW EWIDO, WAHH 
NQKEREANABITMT SA, BASEMOFRITH4AZ.. HBld, WE 
SERIA Ho TWA. LPLNHAKDS6LAHOWRITH ok Rid 
TARO A RB] OF RAB AK. MKENTORKONSWI, 
£9W9 (RRO AHI £B@50TCEITHS, EAAZAAOIMUHE (H 
3) KADD. 

FATE, SIEM OAALWBAIIRHAOODTH3%ZCHS. 3GOK 
DICTEMERNDZOKETHI, KIb60DlZ90BSKX.. NH 
Kitt ont, AFAWA ES TiBIEKKOLD, SHNidBKREAWU 
ZATECSAES, OK TOWWBMRAD< ORUSZTE, ENUH 
ITI IS TEU 
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68. NHK LISTENING FEE 


It seems to us that the bill! to revise the Broadcasting Law 
which is about to* be submitted to the Diet has some very 
dangerous aspects to it. Some fear that the revision could 
make the Japan Broadcasting Corporation (NHK) change from 
an organization of the “‘people’”’ to one of the “bureaucrafts.” 

Some people pay the NHK listening fees and others don’t. 
If the listening fees are hiked? when there are people who 
avoid* paying the fees, more of those who do pay will 
complain bitterly that the system is unfair. Consequently, the 
aim of the revision of the Broadcasting Law is to make paying 
the fee a legal obligation and thereby force everyone to pay. 

This argument has some appeal, but it is like a sugar 
coating on a bitter pill. The sugar doesn’t really get rid of> 
the medicine’s taste. Many people suspect that little will be 
gained by changing the current “‘contract responsibility” to 
“payment responsibility.” 

Why is the Government submitting a revision bill even 
though it knows there will be no concrete results? Isn’t the 
Government just trying to prepare us for another, tougher 
measure. It is like a doctor who tells you that the foul-tasting 
pill you just swallowed won’t work unless you take a tea- 
spoon® of some other medicine. 

In the second step, the punishment for not paying will 
probably be severer. The listening fees will probably become 
something like taxes, while the NHK will become more and 
more like a Government broadcasting station. If a totalitarian 
government comes to power, regardless of whether it is right’ 
or left, it will try to make the NHK a political tool. 

If this would happen, admittedly the worst possible situa- 
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tion, “nonpayment of listening fees’? would become a strong 
resistance action against the distorted contents of broadcasts. 
This writer presently pays his NHK listening fee. But if the 
NHK ever becomes a political tool, I want to insist on my 
“right not to watch.” Is it foolish to worry that the final aim 
of revision of the Broadcasting Law is to rob us of this 
“freedom of not watching?” 

The number of those not paying the NHK listening fees 
currently accounts for only three percent of those with 
listening contracts. If the Government is revising the law for 
the sake of this three percent, it will lose more than it will 
gain. There is only one truly acceptable way in which the 
NHK can eliminate those who won’t pay the listening fees; it 
is not to tinker® with the Broadcasting Law but to continue 
to make good programs. 


1. bill BS, HS; draw up a Hill MRre ABTA, 2. be about to $= Sl= 
~LEDELT, about Ha tETZALWYSL, HRA eETAALYS, be 
going to ¢ HITS LIB OEM, BENMFESRTVNICHbnS, 3. hike 
(iTS, Reese) EIYS, 4. avoid Bit 4, HRA, HALIcls -ing He 
« 4; I could not avoid saying so. % 7 SbXS*XiS4¢H 772, 5. get rid of 
~*% iS, BR) BRS, 18+>dkK< ; When he comes on a visit, there is no get- 
ting rid ofhim. kPa, ETUIBVIRTLILISTHASY, 6G. tea- 
spoon #2 t 1 (M4) (=teaspoonful), 7. right or left - = Tis HA 
SvutHev 7 BARA, right iclt IEL Ws, £4.97 Ev RMR, left rit Bv> 
PRD #9; marry with the Jeff hand #47 M(K\ 48 F & HUTA, left-handed 
Awe, Bb LY’, 8. tinker ~7tloveb << 0ST, ~ricIBRTAS UO 
n (KB) £4TE (=jack-of-all-trades), 
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69. PIERO wo 


BHD LWA, WEE, Bry +r BROTH eT ITS 
LWbSGOK EMS bok. RRMAITHE LK DOOR 
Mibe ve — CHIR MPH R TB) AFIT, WHDOMZ12ZZ 
L Bt OB EIS, SRAERISREA LAULARDIDTCEMBERKO 

HRPSowttECOAF7YOLHsE:, Re, MBTYHOLE Re CL 
URW RAR L CWS SATB IS HHA GC SBVYREWO CISD. AZ 
7 DM GAD BVI BELW. KEAWHS ERY FIZEOR 
H(40) fODIEDBHS. 

12H, EWIDO DP>SeVY aA BPHRROPMKAIDD. Enid 
RUG RBOBMABRDHEAZHCHYO, BO, TIVNAZEYCHEMS 
NZEWDHMOA, FERFIZIDX ODS FEHHSd 

bVI BORA BHH4Z—WHODIFOH 0K. SROUMERIID 
SOIREE TWAZBBEOIMKIIWESDEEXHDOHAZATFAS] 
FULAK. NUY ey VIN-—EWDNAZEB (HW) BOKELOS 
hid, REDS564H4_. 

TAVYVADO Fv Bits, FROMBBHMAMIAN TWA. BAGH 
ROTAYVAATEDT, KBHOVROBROLMIS MOR 50 
RISA DIDOICETENOMBA Mek KD KV IT RREAO 
WEDSHDNAZKDITH KOK, EWIADM)SRBIRKOMCH 
Do 

AAFAMBMBITHBSWO, WER (AlE4) ORBSCRMS 
tA (7k) ICHOMA BUKROK DOC D, ESB“LEBI. F 
ICHAEL, BOREAZADS, BIROAAZ HWE, 25, KE 
LATED, BWA VOSRAZTEVDHATEKAVEOMITI, KAD 
HKD Hot OrAD. 

iat Rid, HKG OHA CII. ECITWMBE SE MILBHAZ. 
HRONUY ld, PRE PA CMBOLKD DH ot £5. 
YU7O—FCHEIPNKEAIADDHMIIBEDWITBBLAW, BE 
TE PX ED RILOTEZRBWA SK OKADA. TCOPats SHRI, 
Pit ROAVEODAMAKOORXBWYTK NG. 
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69. PERSIAN CERAMICS! 


We’re ashamed to admit it, but until now we had not 
realized that Persian ceramics were so outstanding. We visited 
the Near-Middle East Culture Center, the Mitaka annex of the 
Idemitsu Art Museum which just opened in the suburbs? of 
Tokyo, and enjoyed the many colors and diverse techniques 
of the so-called Islamic ceramics. 

There probably are few other art museums which display so 
many objects of craftwork, including earthenware, silverware 
and ceramics, from Iran from ancient times to modern times. 
The blue color peculiar to Islamic ceramics is particularly 
beautiful. 

For instance, there is an azure urn’ 16 centimeters high. 
Since it is said to date back to the 12th century, it probably 
was produced during the days of the Seljuk Empire. Its color 
reminds us of the deep blue of the sea; it is the blue of lapis 
lazuli, the mysterious stone which is found in Afghanistan. 

A pair of urns reminded us of the blue of turquoise.” Much 
of the gold flower design had peeled off, but the blue ground 
had a freshness which made hearts beat with joy. We were 
also attracted to a Persian blue water pitcher and a green 
plate. 

The American dollar has a blue-green design printed on it. 
In the pioneer® days, the fertile land with an ample water 
supply was the source of life for Americans. Green gave 
people the hope they needed to carry on. This is the theory 
Shigenobu Kobayashi has proposed to explain the color of the 
American dollar. 

The idea suddenly came to mind that the reason there is so 
much blue in Islamic ceramics may be that the people living 
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in the desert’ considered ‘‘water,’’ which is symbolized by the 
color blue, the staff of life.8 It was probably the desire for 
water in the hearts of the people that made them so fond of 
blue that they polished the techniques of producing blue, 
produced transparent blue urns, plates and water pitchers and 
constructed temples with blue tiles. 

There is more than oil in the Near and Middle East. It is an 
area with a rich and ancient culture. Together with China, 
ancient Persia constituted the two big centers of ceramics. 
These two big centers tied together by the Silk Road proba- 
bly influenced each other and competed in producing colorful 
ceramics. This small art museum opens the door to under- 
standing the hearts of the peoples of the Near and Middle 
East. 


1. ceramics [sirémiks] (##iRv> CT) RPAT, BP ITSE, (PERRY CT) BRE 
az, 2. suburb (LIXLIT pl. T) AH, iTS, Ao, AA. ASMANMBHES 
fev. 5 5B i2(h in the suburbs £425 4, PHM — hh ees FoF alc in a suburb 
tv.7r2ktHS,. 3. earthenware +25, fads, ware (#F2A95% (E> T) W 
on, Mlwy, VaR eRe D*, wares Tlid (=goods), 4. urn [a:7 n] 
(RMA TR PTNIWTWOSA) DIT, PH, (AND) A-tE—bYL, 
5. turquoise [td:rk(w)oiz] }/- 24, 6. pioneer HAM, BHD, MHED, 
KE] Tis pioneer days £+.17 +, PASRRAM, MHPGRETR HET. 7. desert[dé- 
zort] Wik, MEF, cof wilderness MEF, MARE, MOK £IMGW tH 
kk, 8. the staff of life +@™MXZz, staff Xz, HN, 
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70. REBISHED BO 


BAR HO=RB*BGBRICECMAOREADSTCABREBEW 
PeteW te. (ALOR, BOCA ODMO, BLUOBRRItTHLKEe 
CAITHOET. 2hHPott, EMITELD, CU CHHRPHEO 
IU RDDIoECAZSEMBAZET IO 

[TCWUWHKTH 5S, MIF ECM SCD i KEBEDOZLESAEMD, 
VAOM-WBOAZEORLAAEMVELK. RROKBBEC2 
Hd DppPpoktD, 7A, DM OORHATH 1s TC OLMAR 
AK Old, SB4AA, BPBLENBDSZKHCHY, FRET 
Poo DEBDITBSHSZTLEBAKRDSTLUK I. 

[tLc4Aes, 2HORMBORORMIC, RR, 6494 RBLeS4 
BEALIITLC, FORO, MOBRMW6EE LK. BeRITIIK 
<SADOBEDW 5S, MMITEAR ROE, Hr, BL, ie 
A, MRBRICOMMTATHITIUI ONO ELI. 

[AMA CHeATHOSAZE, WWRMNMBYO CAELA’|ITIOIDENT 
LEWES. MMORRICL 5 C, BHISUIKEDS LINEA. 
LP LHUQOSMAzwLTECSH, TCITMAKEOBHRAWTCAR 
BEB HxaKkKOCLL9OD. BBW Cs, BRAM PICHHSZES 
TSAI DSP SSRMWOFCL ED. HEADS, COLIITLTHEF 
PREAN THK OAZBOAKVNICAZ Ol, Hiced#E DFW TCE 
a 

CAWoc BH, CHWKAZLTCAITHZKHAID. HF, Plt 
Q=RKBICEDERMORS (62459159) BESALEDERHG 
RHR DS (PBIMERDBOL LK BRITNSREM ER) LRBAL 
ROCEARBWKT 

LAOBE, 1KOBGROMS LIAS HOH CHMEEAMER 
BptCtittwe~A, FIWIT END DAY BAK BITIRY TU 
ro CU THAICBO DZ AAOK (XS) (BRITMALEL 
CTH ato 

#*#:0, RBREYM CARE 2 5SAFORRESDHDNS. 
[PHILA AT OOO, BARHB*AFAIS BADEBK EWI. 
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70. PROTECT SCENERY 


The following letter was received from a woman living in 
Yokosuka City on the Miura Peninsula: 

“My home is on a quiet inlet facing a beautiful coastline. 
From the second floor, I can see Mt. Fuji as well as the 
mountains of Hakone and [zu. 

‘“‘Before coming here, I was not aware of how beautiful Mt. 
Fuji is. I learned to appreciate! how the colors change every 
minute in the evening sun. It takes me two hours to com- 
mute* to work in Tokyo, but I selected this place seven years 
ago after making considerable sacrifices because I wanted to 
gaze at Mt. Fuji and the sea and lead? a rich life even after I 
grow old. 

“Suddenly a tall, ugly power pole was erected in front of 
my second-story window to obstruct my view of Mt. Fuji. 
Many power poles were erected along the coastline, and the 
crisscrossing* power lines mercilessly cut up° the sky, the sea, 
Mt. Fuji and the mountains. 

“As I look at what was done, I become indescribably angry 
and sad. I recognize that power poles and lines are needed for 
regional development. But is it really necessary to erect so 
many power poles and destroy the scenery along the coast- 
line? Why can’t restrictions be imposed in scenic places so 
that power lines will be placed underground? It is very 
saddening to see the land destroyed in this manner little by 
little.” 

This woman’s experiences have probably been repeated all 
over the country. We recall that in the court decision last year 
which recognized the “right to a scenic view” of an aged 
couple living on the Miura Peninsula, the judge stressed that a 
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“scenic view is an intangible® asset which all residents should 
be able to enjoy equally.” 

One power pole or one sign will threaten’ that delicate 
common asset called a scenic view. We have not given enough 
consideration to this matter. And the beaches, about which 
Japan could boast® to the world, have rapidly become ugly. 

Today a commemorative rally to mark the fifth anniversary 
of the free beach proclamation? is being held in Takasago 
City, Hyogo Prefecture. The society’s theme is, “‘The sea is 
for everyone. Let’s restore!® and protect the beach.” 





1. appreciate [aprisfiéit) (Meee) MINTS, (Hie) HHS, (Ai 

meee) ERMTA, BBS, 2. commute (GW#T) HI, KAS 
4, RAtL CRO, ~*e#MIBRTS, 3. lead (H*) BOF, H5TF, ~ 
Ic £75 &++4; lead a person a dog’s life AlLALCHGHEGe S24, 4. criss- 
cross [kriskr3:s] #74, +¢*#ict, 5. cuttupOu” wo, vets, 
QBBETS, D7VE( H57It4, 6. intangible MsLZ IE NDTAYN, 
HEIL), RHE Le, +7. threaten [(Orétn]) BEST, Bibtsa, (Mvr ta) ~ 
NBR eRT., $8. boast [boust] AM+4, BA (of, about); He boasts 
of being rich. Ris #F# EK ¢ AML TS 9. proclamation ii8, 2% 
4, FRAME, 10. restore (MiG TS, MMA, MEMS, 55, HL 
LMKTA EVIE RT-OL, CG recover Knr~N+HUAFITS, LH 
ES, BHO ARISES, 
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TW. Ko NZS FAR BB 


Ke 72 KO 1508 bwitolzecle< TAs, ESICHRE 
KIAICM ST SARITA CHS. ONO —TEMK EWA 
CeO. BBB —HBEIK - VV FRO-NAF, -—HATAX 
SARERHMICHAZASZNEKAD, BUEBABHE BB SU'ITHOG 
Bit, BERK, EERUKIZIBT 5 ROTA. 

Z£9Gn(t, RBYIBIUIBT66, TCIWDTHETSHOICHRARS 
HICHRCA HT AIFK. [Ke nr FRO-NOF 4 -HTAL, 
RSA, RARBLOABRHEREA*, TNBKLLCHE, & 
BEHRAZCDCHAZATEDWSDCHS. Ha TC, BIER ABRHEX 
ZETA. 

£9, DE0DK*-.7F ROTA, BARBRLOABN RAE 
ATCEHITEHSKZTW4ATC, MARINE OT. BBX tO TARAS, 
CHps lrat+ xr )eA{ FAD\| Kak 5b, MBIT oMITHS MOU 
Vo 

AOU EIS, (AK FHa TWH. | ERICRZ, KOR EBD 
ABA SOFTER BAD ZODAK EOD) ERNWTLAL 
AAZEHAKAS, RNC, P< SOMMORRBK ok CADRADK 
SF, [COV AVLEW +a THREW, CARY AOVADAIO#R 
TBW TI EBWVYALISTRBKCHY), COKRANBAITS 
WT, EISS CT okKBSreMRITHORAZALISNADMCHS, Eo 

ARROMX SME. PK SOBMDPROBWARWHEARDE 
WRU S, PRB AKROCHSZ. FELTKAOBRVCRE 
PEARMRMATTHOADABHAZT IN BHAEMHS, HOE 
CEW SK RN SABA, SHRAORBMITCKA SHB, 
EWDRDD THIER S LU. 

Ma FH GDB RB IC KAS CLAD, ARE BPiItCbpDotsvrid 
SILT. ENCHHVUO, RBAKRBLBEABITWTAH, AE 
TIC REN ITA CE BREAN AD OD. WEPARRMAK, 
KROMAAART ARI RIA ES Its 5 CRU TOF KDICBA TH 
BIW. 
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71. K. HAMADA’S PARODY! 


The gambling losses of one* K. Hamada would seem to 
make the Liberal-Democratic Party the butt? of a satire — 
one might even call it a kind of parody. Surely, Koichi 
Hamada, the Dietman, should bring suit in court against K. 
Hamada for this. It would be amusing if the Dietman were to 
argue that his copyright had been infringed upon and that he 
had been inconvenienced. 

If he does this, the court judge will doubtless award the 
Dietman victory and state gravely: “It is clear that the parody 
of K. Hamada allows people to perceive* the true nature of 
Dietman Hamada, the original copyright owner. Consequently, 
the actions of K. Hamada violate the copyright of Koichi 
Hamada.”’ 

In other words, K. Hamada’s activities in Las Vegas are a 
telling> satire because they bring out the essential nature of 
the Dietman Hamada. If the name of Fusae Ichikawa, a 
woman Diet member, had been used, it would not have been 
a satire at all. 

But people know that Dietman Hamada, who utters high- 
flown® sentiments like, “Our duty is to create children who 
have high ideals, open minds and great insight,” still has not 
rid himself of the modes of thought of an important figure in 
the underworld. People recognize him as a politician not 
above heckling an opponent in such an ill-mannered way as, 
“What’s wrong with calling someone a scoundrel’? You 
shouldn’t let a scoundrel throw his weight around!’’ They 
know that he is the kind of person who will let a businessman 
with political connections pay his gambling debts. 

The LDP’s reaction to this incident is also scandalous. After 
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ceremonial discussions more like those of gang bosses, its 
leaders decided that Hamada should not be allowed to testify 
in the Diet. It is reported that there is a move to persuade 
him to voluntarily leave the party or resign from the Diet. 
This all seems to be for show. They seem to think that by 
holding a ceremony at which the little finger of someone, 
who is then exiled, is cut off, the people’s suspicions can be 
ignored. 

The LDP leaders know that refusing to allow Hamada 
called to testify will hurt the party in the Upper House 
election. Do they continue to refuse because facts even more 
damaging to the LDP might be divulged® if Hamada takes the 
witness stand? We can’t help but feel that the LDP as a whole 
is now presenting a satirical play about the depravity’ of 
government. 





1. parody (AADTER, (FAN (EMO KY AR, HF AVI BML 7) Dotty 
VE BZ, Morte, 2. one H4, & 4( =a certain); one John Smith 
YarrAiRZEWIA, chaMr. Smith. 3. butt (A149, Ma, HRByL 
”) 8, *R (=object), 4. perceive MBMTA, HMITA, (Bek, Ae 
tex) omt (=grasp), 5. telling 4, FORK ZHMHAS (=effective), 
6. high-flown #f 069%, Z2A8G9%, 269R469%, 7. scoundrel [skd4undral] # 
$2, E@ (=villain), 8. divulge [daivAld3] Aix < (=reveal, disclose), 4% 
%TS, 9. depravity 'H7F, WH (=moral corruption), 
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AM WE Ot & 


No. 24 


(0#24, cof think "#24, ,OR%L—-MH2H. 8. paper v. HTHI, > 
CT. 


No. 25 

2 ThE», §. accomplice #424; an accomplice of robbery 830%. 
6. issue im, ate; an essue of law K#FENDA, 1. expedite (Ekspidait] 
~RlAD LES, (ESS, (CQMBCUE) BKITS, 8. amount HH 
~(2 FLW, ~ic RA (to); It amounts to nothing. =< FABID ZO, 9. 
collusion #2, &H@>; act in collusion withh~ i LHL Abe THHTS, 


No. 28 


WARMOWANH, tour -ENMHBHOL £12475 Bie, 8. transport 
xs, Ek, @(-s) ATIAK, HH; in transports (BUT) ATARI 45 T. 


No. 35 


+, 2. session (#2, 2H) HARI, 2%; go into session FASTS, 3. 
remind Bvowa+4, APets, “MBRTCIYS “remind+ 8 aHis+ Al 
mil (of) +43, DHX & S; He reminds me of his father. #H*# AA LRN 
eHow, 4. liken ~%#--io72t+ 24, MS+S3(to) (=compare with), 
5. of "~izB§l CT, £5 MRE HT prep. (=about), 6. show off (H#xe 
Le)AatU OPT, ~ 3/8127 4; She is a girl who is always showing off. 
HMM DEMADNDHB SBME TYS, 7. East and West Germany —~ 
NEA VCE MMB litle, HPI HMR — KH Cis north, south, east, 
west, 8. plant ~*##8Z24, W104, 424, Ix Tté »v. 


No. 52 
a, 2H, 8. broad-minded 2. UOK, BKK, MANE, 


VT Ex 


1A~3 AMHR O RE AGO D BBA 
ATV 7 =2—-AKO(KFI A (AE) ORS CH 
RUN LOASW PCM CMRRELET, 
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(1) & if 


1lSRED> 5 24 E COBBAMRICLKAHEMBABIT EZ LAR 
MAIUTWA | SBT SEWZ4LI5,. £H, BSYUMSOF 
Lok RFE CILHAAID, PEVODOBECHSZ. [ibd i738 
Cl ODS, EBZKbEDSBBITH 5 TWA. 

BLHENTHIAKPEWIAT EW ZCWOD, COMBAHESONS, 
Ata PUP RIT MEAS < GRO CHIZHBSWEW DC LSHBICG 
TACEKR. WP, HPBUS CHEZ DST, RAPHM AWiz 
Lt USE DR ODS LIVI 

Rt, EWAEBRC LST <Y (KON SGEKRIOANITEDS 
ZtETCAKZ OBE) CVIDSFHRFRKRRORODLRAEBOKT. 
Rts cls D> £nicBBHBED VIE AW DPSOIEENSTY ESIZ 
BR CHER UOMELOTE CHIEN. 

HAHITMEAIRIDSRMHALK. HVOF IBS ntf lL Mot 
LOEBNTH<S. KEV HRKMEBEOAEDAR, TIMOR 
te OAR, DWITKERAROGK. FEBCSOULMORe 3.45 
&, BRMILH WOK < HACLE OK 

TATOO YN SIG PokOWw, KBBTCLALTL£5KI ¢ 
BBlSRDORAT%, MOARKRDK. LMLEM [TARLOBAIZ 
ATEN) RAORAWS) LEGASIAATHS. BHliRA 
ITBNCHREKTFIG © 

MRILVD. [EDO Ke bHdokK. HAiwEAID. HC6U 
505 o MICE AR OLACAC—BHITCED IS . SOKMRE 
ITRALRMULRMEAIRDI, HISBOKIGEKRok, EW9L 
CHILD C>KRLUDCSKLITK D4. HHO RRCHS. 

RANO BRB HK 7 CMOT [—-BITHOIS EWIeT EID 
HENS. (ETHIECe [BOKAZLCAKZ OBE) AABITD 
N7THENADK >. 

RON E—BBRISBWTWAZ. FCOMFOKDUES, A 
DDE ESMAO—DILK (CD) OTOH EWI RAMB— 
AbSWBWELT SGAHIE LW Jo 
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(2) F F 


£461A130, BR-SICSORoKk. SPHB-KARLH 
Koto EMISERCHS. SESH, 4OI130, MRITCSBEBW, 
Fe —-R EBS ok. FTLTHTIZ [RADA] FMAZ4. 

[BN x7 BE KHALAIC4G ASO )SOKR)O DDS ICHRH HB) 
DlBn7b6¢e 5K) itt, FROBRN, BRAD BODEMBTCHS 
NMTW4BDS, WEKIOKACICHAD (HARKOEAHIMIZ 
EMSTTLIEDYO- | CHAK) ERK ADD. DRL BART 
DEAK» 

Bie (HATTA) EWDKBHSZ. KH (UD) BPOBRRAAK. 
FF EMBO TATMADMEI Cli, EAROVEDBE FOYE ITI D 
5T7IW9. [HTUWEITHAID, ATUBITHAIDE-ARG 
BRTWAZKK. Ch, KAITHITEHNBWAK 5 To ENCE 
ZWIADEI, 

HSTISMITHADEBI.. UPLBCOFILBRICL ETN. 
ZH CHB, BITS ATCLARUTCESEK< .o. BRLUWESICH 
MEDS OCSSIWDEADTEMBHSAd. (EX, RORSU, BE 
EI RITMROPITHAMS BUOROSZTEKREWnKD, BREE 
te, BRAIBWV RG THOZOK. 
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